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DISTRESS, nE MAY RECOLLECT THE NAME, AND PERFORM THE DUTIES - 
or A RUSSEL; THAT WARNED BY THE INTEMPERATE CONDUCT OF HIS | 
' HIBERNIAN ADVERSARY, AND CONVINCED BY HIS EXAMPLE OF THE 

INEFFICACY OF GREAT ABILITIES, CLOUDED BY PREJUDICE, AND. 
OVERHEATED BY PASSION, HIS GRACE MAY UNITE MODERATION 
WITH ZEAL, AND PRUDENCE WITH PUBLIC SPIRIT; THAT MEASURES 
RATHER THAN MEN MAY BE THE OBJECTS OF 118 SENATORIAL INVES- 


"TIGATIONS, Is THE WARM WISH OF 


HIS GRACE'S OBE DIENT. 


HUMBLE SERVANT, | 


THE EDITOR. 
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Pa the eg and friendly enquiriel hes a fourth 8 
1 1 if the following edition will be conſidered as a ſatisfactory 
anſwer. To have continued the work in its original form and ſeries, 
would have been more profitable and more pleaſant; but reſpect to an 
iadulgent public, entailed on me the duty of correcting error, combin- 
ing ſcattered articles, giving ſubſtance to the meagre, and ſuppreſſing | 
thoſe which have been thought unintereſting. . In aiming at improve» 
ment, materials accumulated, and, in defiance of E . or ſelf- | 
denial, nearly one-fourth part of the preſent publication may be conſi- : 
dered as additional matter. i 1 3 | 
R | — Rs 

A ſhort ſtatement of the deſign of this compilation ſeems necel- 
fary, for thoſe readers who have not ſeen my *firſt preface. The title, 
though it could not ſhelter me from cenſure, the title was choſen, that 
diſappointment might not be produced by exciting expectation; deep 
obſervation, critical acumen, and extenſive information, cannot be con- 
ſiſtently requir ed in a work, whoſe very name 1s ſynonimous, in the 
vocabulary of faſhion, for trifling and ſuperficial. To catch, ere it 
periſh, the trifle of the minute; to give haſty ſketches of men and 
things, which, though beneath the dignity of a biographia, deſerve to 
be recorded; to ſelect from the ſcene before me whatever appeared 
curious, amuſing, or applicable to the purpoſes of human life; to mate 
« book which might be peruſed without i * to morals or taſte, is at- 
tempted in the following pages. a 
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This collection is by no means profeſſedly biographical; I have 
caught names only to identify fact, to impreſs ſentiment, to give faſhion 
and form to idea. I have endeavoured to unite the uſeful and the plea- 
faat ; for, in the preſent day, a book merely uſeful and inſtructive in- 
curs the riſque of being never peruſed, and a publication ſolely enter- 
taining, without any view to improve the underſtanding or amend the 
heart, no one ought to write. Though not entirely a compiler, my 
pretenſions to originality are ſlender. I offer the Common-place Book | 
as an eaſy tooth-pick companion, for idle, diffipated, forgetful men, 
(and ſuch, my friendly critic, there-ever will be, in ſpite. of wiſdom 
and grey. hairs) who paſs their mornings in Hyde-park, the fruit-ſhop, 
s, or St. James s. ſtreet; and yet, at the club, or after dinner, 


wiſh not to appear wholly ignorant of what has been ſaid or ſung on 


any caſual ſubject of private converſe, or public diſcuſſion. If, under 
the guiſe of literary bagatelle, I have occafionally called the attention of 
theſe gentlemen to important truth, or tried to rouze them by illuſtrious 
example, I aſſume the merit of /emetimes uſefully occupying a claſs more 
numerons than is generally imagined, who would ſtart at a ſerious vo- 
jume, yawn at a moral eſſay, and flumber over a ſermon. 


To ſelect and lay before common readers, who, not faſtidiouſly 
ſcrupulous or delicately nice, ſteal a few hours from buſineſs or pleaſure, 
ſtriking facts and intereſting circumſtances, which come home to the 
boſoms of us all; to point out a path, equally diſtant from vicious diſſi- 


pation and unſocial ſecluſion ; to cry down alike unwarrantable ſcepti- 


ciſm and debaſing ſuperſtition; to find the happy mid-way between un- 


conditional ſubmiſſion, and the mad licentiouſneſs of anarchy ; to point 


out, occaſionally, the neceſſity of a timely reform, that ſure method of 
preventing revolutions, always hazardous, too frequently fatal and incf- 


fectual; to glean in ſpots which have been ſometimes neglected, and 


ſometimes forgotten; were motives which firſt ſeduced, and, encouraged 


by public favour, ſtill invite, to encounter the teazing delays and irri- 
tating minutiæ of*the preſs. 


Manch 30, 1796. 
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" THIS SECOND VOLUME OF A MISCELLANEQUS COMPILATION, 
WHICH WITHOUT ANY PRETENSIONS TO EXTRAORDINARY LITERARY 
MERIT, RESTS ITS CLAIM FOR PUBLIC SUPPORT, SOLELY ON ITS 


INDEPENDENCE, IS SUBMITTED TO 


THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


LORD LAVINGTON, 


1 


AS A GRATEFUL MEMORIAL or HIS LORDSHIP'S APPROBATION. 


THAT IN A NEW FORM, AND FREE -FROM MANY. OF ITS ERRORS, 
Ir MAY PROVE NOT WHOLLY UNWORTHY OF HIS PERUSAL, Is THE 


WISH OF. 
KIS LORDSHIP'S 


_ 


OBLIGED AND OBEDIENT, 


HUMBLE SERVANT, 


© * THE EDITOR. 


* 


ALPHABETICAL ANECDOTES. 


# 


- 


Ae a pariſh in 
| Scotland, to which certain 

Loyal and Conſtitutional Reſolu- 
tions were tranſmitted for ſigna- 
tures, during a late ſeaſon of alarm. 


The period to which I refer, was 
long before the tumultuous and un- 


warrantable attack on his Majeſty's 
carriage. To theſe reſolutions, the 
inhabitants firmly refuſed their aſ- 
ſent, though ſtrongly recommended 
from the pulpit, and enforced by a 
long ſpeech and other arguments, 
from a noble Lord of conſiderable 
influence and property. The ge- 
neral anſwer of the pariſhioners, 


was, „That they ſincerely wiſhed 


well to the King and Conſtitution, 
but that while there exiſted ſuch 
urgent neceſſity for Reform, which 
might eaſily be put in practice, 


without danger to either, they could 


not think of ſigning any paper, in 
which Redreſs of Grievance, and 
Diminution of Public Expence was 
not the prevailing ſentiment ; nor 
would they on any account tie up 
their hands from endeavouring to 
procure by all lawful and tranquil 
methods, ſuch deſirable purpoſes.” 


With this declaration they left the 


Vox. I. 5 


church, I believe almoſt e 5 


to the aſtoniſhed clergyman, an 


the thunder-ſtruck Peer, who, if 


J miſtake not, was the Earl of 
Kinnoul. | 2 LR 
DDINGTON, Dr. a phyſi- 
cian of Reading, in Berk- 
ſhire, who firſt ſignalized himſelf 
by his acuteneſs in detecting, his 


zeal in apprehending, and his evi- - 
dence in condemning A wretched 


female, the dupe of vanity and il- 
licit intexcourſe, who was executed 
thirty years ſince, for poiſoning her 


father, Mr. Blandy, by the advice 


: 


and aſſiſtance of an ' honourable 
military paramour. 
Our Doctor, equally keen and 


ſcientific in his knowledge of me- 


dicine, as well as the meum & tunm 
in money matters, could never ſub- 
mit to the inconvenience of a pro- 
feſſional competitor, with temper, 
liberality, or moderation, 


This „ and his nl 


ing himſelf of certain profeſſional 


tricks and manceuvres to over- 


reach his opponents, by. eſtabliſn- 
ing an intereſt with nurſes and 


apothecaries, involved him in dif- 


putes with Dr. Piggot and Dr. 
B Ruſſell, 
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2 | ADDINGTON, Bx. 


Ruſſell, two phyſicians of repute 


in their day, who practiſed in his 
neighbourhood. On another oc- 
caſion, by his buſy interference, 
and rude language, he incurred 
the riſque of a 66; HP rencounter ; 


but, as his antagoniſt - obſerved, 
Dr. Addington loved a fee better. 


& than fighting.” The only rea- 
ſon, or excuſe, he could make for 
his groſs deviation from propriety 
and good manners, in the third in- 
ſtance, was, that the gentleman he 


inſulted, had not taken à degree at 


Oxford or Cambridge. | 

The enthuſiaſtic political attach- 
ments of the Doctor, father to the 
preſent Speaker of the Houſe of 
Commons, have been often men- 
tioned, and his condu& compared 
to that of certain eccentric cha- 
raters, who appear to be mad 
only on one ſubject. His general 
conduct and 3 hana in private 


life were conſiſtent, moderate and 


. but whenever the name of 


itt or Burton Pynſent was men- 


tioned, the meekneſs with which 
he commonly bore his faculties, 
inſtantly forſook him, and he broke 
out in a peculiar ſtrain of high- 
flying rapturous panegyric, which 
nothing could moderate or arreſt, 
however important the bufineſs, 
or ſolemn the occaſion, in which 
he was occupied. 

Yet in this madneſs, there was 
method as well as good policy, 
It acquired for himfelf, and ſe- 
cured to his family the friendſhip 


and patronage of the Chancellor 


of rhe Exchequer, procured by 
collateral connection, rich and re- 
ſpectable huſbands for his daugh- 


ters, and ultimately placed bis ſon 


in that chair where Onſlow once 


preſided; Onflow whoſe ſhade, 


whatever regret he might feel front 
other ſources, would Fe with furs * 
priſe and ſatisfaction, fo young a 
man, / moderating the counſels of 
a great aſſembly with dignity, ſpi- 
rit, and ' mildneſs, uniting a con- 
ſiderable portion of parliamentary 
information, and rigid impartiality, 
with the habits and manners of a 
gentleman. | | 


The following has been for ſe. 
veral years, the common-place, 
after dinner ſtory of a bon vivant, 
who differed a little in politics 
with the phyſician, and has been 
accuſed of creating or improving 
by the force of a fertile imagina- 
tion, thoſe anecdotes, with which 
he ſo frequently entertains a cer- 
tain circle, and ſets their tables in 
a roar. | 


The ſubje& of our preſent ar- 


ticle having been ſent for by a 
gentleman, whoſe fon was ſup- 
poſed to be at the point of death 
while the doctor was in the ſick 
room, the family aſſembled below, 
in anxious expectation ; and, after 
a long and painful pauſe, a near 
relation of the patient hurried out 
of the room, to enquire the reaſon 
of his delay. On the ſtairs he 
found the phyſician and the apo- 
thecary, who was unfortunately a 
3 Foxite, involved in poli- 


tical diſpute, and Dr. Addington, 


elaborately examining and compar- 
ing the obnoxious Bill of My. Fox, 
with the meliorated production of 
Mr. Pitt.“ Dear Sir,” ſaid the 
young man, labouring with fra- 
ternal affection, angry with the 
phyfician, but fearful of offend- 
ing him, „Dear Sir, there is no 
one in this houſe pretends to de- 
ny the tranſcendent merits of the 
heroes and demi- gods at Burton 

| „ Pynſent, 


* 


ADAIR, r | 7 


„ Pynſent, but my poor brother 
«© will, I fear, be dead before you 
te get through the India Bill.” The 
practitioner felt he was wrong, 
1 — down ſtairs, wrote his pre - 
ſcription, and left the houſe ſome- 
what ruffled, gallopped down the 


avenue after the apothecary, and. 


rode two miles out of his road, to 


finiſh his argument, and returned 


with the triumphant idea, that he 
had made a proſelyte. 


A a Surgeon, 


a good - natured pleaſant man, 
a favourite of princes, of women, 
and of fortune, whoſe mediocrity 
of powers, and ſuperficial acquire- 
ments have not been able to eſcape 
the induſtrious watchfulneſs of mo- 
dern biography. 
Detection in an early amour, 


drove him precipitately from Dub - 


lin, and he was fortunate enough, 
after n as an army ſurgeon 
for ſome years, to attract the 
notice of Lady Caroline Kepple, 
a daughter of the late Earl of 
Albemarle, and ſiſter to the Ad- 
miral, who fought, or would have 


fought the French handſomely, off 


Uſhant. ; 

HFis marriage with this lady in- 
troduced him into good company, 
and he was ſoon appointed in- 
ſpector general of military hoſpi- 
tals, an office, in which his fru- 
gality in the expenditure of public 
money, was conſpicuous and exem- 
plary, while his affability and 
mildneſs of manners, were a hap- 
py contraſt to the harſh ſeverity 
and rugged peeviſhneſs, of ſome 
of his cotemporaries in the pro- 
feſſion. He was alſo the beſt friend 
of the -private ſoldier, and of a 
rank of men who may often look 


with envy on the condition of a 


Eu ſoldier, I mean thoſe un- 
appy ſubalterns, whoſe parents 
having been mad and cruel enough 
to ſink the whole of their ſon's 
fortune in an enſigncy, or a lieu- 
tenant's commiſſion, have doomed 
him to exif in ſplendid poverty on 
three ſhillings a day. © 
Lady Caroline who died con- 
ſumptive a few years after her 
marriage, ought not to be men- 
tioned without a reflection on 
what are called great matches. 
That in many inſtances they con- 
duct a private individual to ho- 
nour and wealth, and that they 
are, as in the preſent caſe, often 
productive of nuptial happineſs, 
is an undoubted fact; but the 
young and gay before they paſs 
the Rubicon, ſhould maturely 
weigh the chances of the field, and, 
recollect that indifference, reproach 
and family diſcord are the probable 
conſequence of unequal alliance ; 
that enchanting form, immenſe 
wealth, and brilliant accompliſh- 


ment, are by no means eſſential to 


happineſs, that the woman moſt 
likely to bring peace and comfort 
at the laſt, is one with more hum- 
ble acquirements, the uſeful do- 
meſtic companion, whoſe fortune, 
rank, and intellectual endowments, 
are nearly upon an equality with 
her huſband's. 

I have ſaid that Adair was a 
favourite of the fair as well as of 
fortune, and a haſty iketch of a 
lady is given in his life, which has 
perplexed the critics in amorous 
anecdote, and private ſcandal, to 
find out who-was meant, 

_ She is deſcribed as an early and 
. friend of this fortunate 


Iriſhman, and as a woman of fa- 


ſhion, at that time well known in 
B 2 9 polite 
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ſide of nine and thirty, who ha 


ſpent the beſt part of her life in 


adopting every wild opinion, and 
gratifying every paſſion. 
At this juncture, being acci- 


dentally at Bath during the ſeaſon, 


ſhe attracted the attention of an old 
Peer, and by virtue of a plump 
face, good ſpirits, and agreeable 


ſmall talk, won the heart of a 


decayed rake at ſixty - five; flattered 
by her attentions, and miſtaking 
the pertneſs of dotage and the 
effects of a good fire and ſtrong 
punch for vigour, he ſettled on 


her an enormous jointure; inſtead 


of. an additional flannel waiſtcoat, 
took a wife to his boſom, and 
when he ought to have ordered a 


hot pan of coals, he determined on 


a bed-fellow; but his courage was 
ſuperior to his conſtitution, and 


he ſunk under this autumnal effort. 


The widow ſubmitted to fate 
without murmuring, and wore 
her weeds with decent compoſure ; 
but advancing in years as well as 
infirmities, qualms for the ſins of 
her youth came on, her ſpirits and 
infidelity forſook her, and fhe 
made a bold leap from Spinoza 
and whiſt, to Whitfield and coniac. 
_ Adair having by a brilliant 
marriage, as well as by ſucceſsful 
intrigue, attached a current value 
to his character among the women, 
many of them are ſaid to have 
longed © to preſs the dear deſtroyer 
eto their arms,” not content till 
they had aſcertained the irreſiſtible 
powers of a hero, for whom the 
heart of the wife, the widow, 


and the heireſs, had alternately 


throbbed with defire. 
In his intrigues, he was often 


ROBERT. 
polite circles, a famous demi-rep 
and free-thinker, on the 8 


rallied on the moderate ſhare of 
beauty enjoyed by ſome of his 
fair favourites, but he preferred 
them to very handſome women, 


who devoting more time to per- 
fections of the body, than thoſe of 


the mind, ſeldom are agreeable 


| companions. 


Could I be permitted (fays his 
biographer) in the choice of a 
wite, to employ the arts of a ma- 
gician ; during her childhood and 
education, her perſon: ſhould be 
by no means attractive, but when 
marriage-rites had made her mine, 
I would exert the omnipotence of 
my taliſman, to pe beauty and 
expreſſion to her form. Es 

Although this writer does not 
pretend to deny the laxity of 
Adair's morals in theſe trying in- 
ſtances, yet he aſſerts with a de- 


gree of honeſt exultation, that his 


amours were never productive ei- 
ther of deſertion or miſery, that 
it was the policy of our fortunate 
Iriſnman, to purſue pleaſure with 
the refined ardour of a rational 
voluptuary, and never to ſacrifice 
the peace of a family, or betray 


and abuſe that confidence which 


had once made him happy: a con- 
duct well worthy the imitation of 


many right honourable ſeducers, 


who infect our ſtreets, and crowd 


our work-houſes, with wretched 


infants and unhappy proſtitutes, a 
prey to diſeaſe, infamy and death. 
On the death of Mr. Ranby the 


ſurgeon, a man of ſtrong paſſions, 


harſh voice, and inelegant manners, 


the ſubje& of this article ſucceed- 


ed him in a lucrative profeſſional 
poſt, and is faid to have prevailed 
on a good-natured King to break 
his word, as it had been promiſed 


to David Middleton, a veteran in 
; = the 


" 


| ADAIR, ROBERT. Y 
the ſervice of his maſter's family ; 
Adair, notwithſtanding, ſecured a 
good thing, and David, as has 
been the fate of many a greater 
man, died with a King in his 
debt. Ss | 


After the public had given him 
credit for ſaving the Duke of 
Glouceſter's life, and after. enjoy- 
ing in his Italian journey with that 
royal wanderer, the friendſhip 
and. approbation of Ganganelli, 
who has been called a proteſtant 
Pope, he returned to England, 
and at an advanced age, for he 
was upwards of ſeventy, an op- 
portunity offered of exerting his 
benevolence and philanthropy, 
with ſingular efficacy and ſucceſs. 

His friend Mr. Hefſe of the 
army Ppay-office, and I believe a 


pleaſing manners, general acquaint- 
ance in polite circles, and at a cer- 


tain time, of competent income, 


(but not of a ſolid underſtanding) 
had unhappily been ſeduced by 


the diſſipating madneſs of the 


times, to form habits and indulge 


in expences, inconſiſtent with his 


rank and fortune. SS 
Though his affairs had for ſome 
time been deſperate, his , pride 
would not ſuffer him to retrench, 
he regarded with dread the con- 
temptuous ſneer of the world, at 
leaſt that deſpicable diflipated drove 
which paſſes for ita vile, unmanly, 
fatal fear, which makes and keeps 
us fools and beggars half our lives. 
Wine, company, gaming, an 
unceaſing round of amuſements, 
together with certain chimerical 
hopes of advancing his fortune, 
for ſome time ſerved to ſhut out 
intruding thoughts, and ſupport a 


wounded ſpirit + 


But evils which we ought te OP» 
poſe with ſpirit and reſolution, 


have never been long evaded by | 


riot, folly, and diſſipation; 
Premit atra Comes, ſequiturque 
” fugacem: 1 
his expectations were diſappointed, 
his creditors were urgent, and he 
retired with a ſmile on his counte- 
nance but mortal chagrin at his 
heart, to one of thoſe nocturnal aſ- 
ſociations for getting rid of time, 
money, and reflection, which have 


been called “ little earthly Pandce- 


moniums,” where how bitter ſoever 
our diſappointments, however hope- 
leſs our proſpects, unprincipled our 


actions, or indelible our difgrace, 


we may be certain of meeting 
companions, equally miſerable, 


diſhonoured, or ruined with our- 
commiſſary of muſters, a man of 


ſelves, alike ſmarting under the 
reproaches, falſehood, and ill 


treatment, of mankind or them- 


ſelves, ready to receive us with 
open arms, and ſympathy, and in 
the diſtraction of play, the tumult 
of wine, or the roar of merriment, 
ſetting at defiance, God and man. 
Cards and dice, here level every 
mortifying diſtinction, and mix in 
familiar intimacy, the prince and 
prize- fighter, the peer and horſe- 
jockey, the beggar and nabob, the 
gambler and the heir. 

This unhappy man paſſed part 
of the night in one of theſe ſplen- 
did receptacles of deſperate * | 
ture, which attract by their bulky 
magnificence, the wonder and figh 
of the indignant public. With 
that timid caution which often ac- 
companies fatal deſign, he exhi- 
bited nothing peculiar in his de- 
portment or appearance, but at 
the uſual time, and in the uſual 
mode, taking leave of thoſe he 
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was to ſee no more, repaired to 
his own houſe, once the ſeat of 


* domeſtic bliſs and endearment. 
Mrs. Heſſe at a late hour had 


retired to reſt, he locked himſelf 
in his dreſſing room, and in an 
agony of deſpair ſo naturally pro- 


duced by hopeleſs pecuniary. diſ- 


tre6, and blaſted irretrievable 


_ proſpects, raſhly ventured on that 


world unknown, “ ſnatching from 
& God's right hand, the inſtru- 
« ments of death.” 

The ſituation of a wife at once, 
and by a ſhocking cataſtraphe, de- 
prived of huſband, friend, and 
ſortune, may be eaſily imagined, 


the ſtruggle was too great, for a 


frame tender and delicate, but an 
interval of recovery from anguiſh, 
was happily afforded. by temporary 
diſtraction. From the houſe of 
affliction ſhe was conveyed by 
Adair to his own hoſpitable roof 


where ſhe experienced every con- 
ſolation that tranquility, and the 


lenient hand of friendſhip could 
beſtow, he was indeed the good 


Samaritan, the father and the 


friend : 


«K For this one deed be all his- 


_ faults forgiven.” 
From the life of the ſubject of 


this article, ſays his biographer, 
the man who early in life, has 


made one falſe ſtep, may learn not 
to give himſelf up to ſupineneſs, 
indifference, and deſpair, as by 


- ſubſequent prudence and induſtry, 


difficulties may be ſurmounted, 


character reſtored, and ſucceſs ul- 
timately attained. The man of 


moderate capacity, without bril- 
hant powers or attainments may 


-alſo be taught, that pre-eminence 


and fortune for which we all are 


ſtruggling through lite, may be 


. |  ANABAPTISTS. | 
| attained by humbler gifts, by di- 


ligence, attention, gentleneſs, ci- 
vility, and a conſtant watchfulneſs 


to turn the little accidents of life to 


good account. | 
From a conſideration of this ar- 

ticle, an oft repeated leſſon, may 

alſo be brought home to the bo- 


ſom of us all; though few, com- 


paratively ſpeaking, have oppor- 
tunities of acting conſpicuous parts 
on the great theatre of life, al- 
though we cannot all be heroes, 
ſtateſmen, warriors, philoſophers, 
and poets, yet we all have it in 
our power to fulfil the duties of 
private life, to abſtain as far as hu- 
man infirmity will permit from vi- 
olence, folly and crime, and to dif- 
fuſe in ſome degree the bleſſings of 
eale and comfort,. to the unhappy, 


the ſick, and the unfortunate. 


NABAPTISTS, a ſe&t of 

X Chriſtians, ſo called from the 
peculiarity of their notions con- 
cerning baptiſm, apparently found- 


ed on the primitive practice of the 


church. | 
They contend, that baptiſm 
ſhould be adminiſtered only to 


perſons grown up to years of 


diſcretion, that the common mode 


of ſprinkling, is inſufficient and 
incomplete; they therefore re-hap- 


tize (by dipping, or a total im- 
merſion) thoſe who are admitted 
into their ſociety. _ . 

But to theſe, and other harm- 
leſs inſtitutions, neither injurious 
to the peace or welfare of man- 
kind, they added doctrines of a 
moſt enthufiaſtic and dangerous 
tendency, which ſpringing into 
action about the middle of the 
fixteenth century, not long after 
the ſucceſsful efforts of Luther, 
were mentioned to his reproach 


by 
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though he attacked their irrational 


chimeras, as ſubverſive of ſociety 
and fatal to religion, with great 


ſtrength. of argument, and his 
uſual acrimony of ſtile, 
Having been driven by the vi- 
gilance of the magiſtrate from 
other parts of Germany, they had 
propagated their opinions with 
zeal and boldneſs at Munſter, an 
imperial city of Weſtphalia, where 
they were attended with memora- 
ble circumſtances, and productive 
of a temporary revolution, of 
which, an intereſting narrative has 
been compiled, by the candid and 
perſpicuous Dr. Robertſon. _ 
Theſe wild enthuſiaſts maintain - 
ed, that among chriſtians, who 


had the precepts of the goſpel to 


direct, and the ſpirit of God to 
guide them, the office of magiſ- 
trates was not only unneceſſary, 
but an unlawful encroachment on 
their ſpiritual liberty. 5 
They reſolved, that all diſtinc- 
tions occaſioned by birth, rank, 
or wealth, ought to be. entirely 
aboliſhed, as they were contrary 
to the ſpirit of divine revelation, 
which conſiders all men as equal, 
and all earthly poſſeſſions as com- 
mon; they openly avowed them- 


ſelves friends to polygamy, both 


m doctrine and practice, declar- 
ing, that neither the laws of na- 
ture, nor the precepts of the new 
teſtament, laid any reſtraint on a 
plurality of wives, and that it was 
a liberty which God himfelf had 
granted to the patriarchs. | 
Two of their principal prophets, 


Matthias a baker, and Boccold a 


taylor, uniting confident plauſible 
manners, and apparent ſanctity, 
with a ſpirit of enterprize, and a 


ſelytes; had fixed their refidence 
in Munſter, where among many 
other converts, they had gained 


Rothman, who firſt preached the 


proteſtant doctrine in that city; 
and Cnipperdoling, a wealthy and 
reſpectable citizen. Stimulated by; 
or not contented witn theſe encou- 
ragements, they were deſirous of 
eſtabliſhing their tenets by public 
authority, and caballing with the 
city guards, they forced the arſenal 
and fenate-houſe at midnight, 
whilſt their affociates ruſhing 
through the ſtreets with drawn 
ſwords, proclaimed to the terrified 
inhabitants, Depart ye ungodly, 
or repent and be baptized.” _ 

The ſenators, canons, and no- 


bility, with the more ſober citi- 


zens, fled from the city, which 
was thus abandoned to the domi- 

nion of a frantic multitude. | 
Cnipperdoling and another pro- 
ſelyte, were immediately elected 
conſuls, though all proceedings 
were directed by Matthias, who 
in the ſtyle, and with the autho- 
rity of a prophet, uttered, as by 
inſpiration, commands, which it 
was death to diſobey : he encou- 
raged the multitude to pillage the 
churches and deface their orna- 
ments, to deftroy all books as uſe- 
leſs and impious, except the bible, 
and directed the eſtates of ſuch as 
fled to be confiſcated; while every 
individual, either voluntarily, or 
by command, brought forth his 
gold, filver, and other precious 
effects, and depoſited them in a 
treaſury, or common ſtock, which 
was diſpenſed for the common uſe 
of all: to compleat the plan of 
equality, the whole fociety eat 
promiſcuoufly, without regard to 
| age, 
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age, ſex; or rank, at tables pub- 
licly prepared for them. © _ 
The defence of their newly 
acquired, city, was, in the mean 
time, not neglected ; large maga- 
Zines of every kind were formed, 
the fortifications repaired, ſuch as 
were capable of bearing arms 
were beg and Matthias, 
by a rare union of prudence and 
fanaticiſm, by precept, as well as 
example, animated his followers 
either to act or to ſuffer; while 
the impetuoſity of enthuſiaſm Was 
occaſionally rouſed by exhortation, 
revelation, or prophecy. 
The German princes, highly 
offended at the preſumption of 
theſe uſurpers, voted a ſupply of 
men and money to the Biſhop of 
Munſter, who advanced with a 
confiderable body to beſiege the 
town, which the Anabaptiits had 
dignified with the ſcriptural name 


of Mount Sion; on his approach, 


Matthias ſallied forth, forced the 
lines of the enemy, and returning 
loaded with ſpoil and glory, was 
ſo much intoxicated with this par- 
tial ſucceſs, that he appeared the 
next day brandiſhing a ſpear, and 
declared he would go with a hand- 
ful of men and ſmite the ungodly ; 
thirty of his deluded diſciples fol- 
lowed him without heſitation, and 
ruſhing on the enemy, were all of 
them immediately cut to pieces. 
The death of their prophet, 
occaſioned at firſt great conſter- 


nation, but Boccold revived their 


ſpirits by ſtrong aſſurances of 
more fortunate events, not forget- 
ting to caſt ſome mild reproach on 
the raſh conduct of Matthias, 
which prevented all poſſibility of 
ſucceſs by his frantic folly: the 
multitude liſtened to his exhorta- 


tions, he gradually ſucceeded to 
the abſolute direction of their af- 
fairs, and after a certain time, 
it was declared © to be the will of 
„God, that Boccold ſhould be 


_ * King of Sion, and fit on the 


e throne of David.“. 
He ſatisfied himſelf with carry- 
ing on a defenſive war, waited 


with patience for ſuccours from 


the Low Countries, which had 
been long promiſed, and often 
confidently foretold by their pro- 
phets ; but he was a wilder enthu- 


fiaſt than his pred: ceſſor, and of 


more unbounded ambition, for 
he marched naked through the 
ſtreets, proclaiming, „ that the 
* kingdom of heaven was at 
hand, that the, higheſt ſhould 
be brought low, and the loweſt 7: 
% be exalted.” 1 nl 

He cauſed every, church in the 
City to be levelled to the ground, 
degraded the ſenators, and depri- 
ving Cnipperdoling of his con- 
ſulſhip, the higheſt office in the 
commonwealth, he appointed him 
to the loweſt, that of common. 
hangman, an "office he executed 
without murmuring. | 

Boccold alſo wore a crown of 
gold, and indulged a ſplendour in 
his dreſs; a body of guards ac- 
companied him when he appeared 
in public, a ſword drawn, and a 
bible, were carried before him; 
he coined money, aſſumed the 


ſtate and pomp of royalty, and 


ſoon after married three wives, 
one of whom was the widow of 
Matthias, a woman of ſingular 
beauty, who was dignified with 
the title of queen. But, enthuſiaſm, 
as the excellent hiſtorian obſerves, 
being generally accompanied with 
a proneneſs to ſenſuality, this new 

| monarch 
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monarch of the Anabaptiſts, al- 


lured by beauty or the love of va- 


riety, increaſed the number of his 


wives to eight, to twelve, and at 
to fourteen; an example 


laſt 


which the multitude was not back 


ward in following, and under the 


ſpecious deception of polygamy 
and divorce, they gave themſelves 
up to an uncontrouled gratifica- 
tion of licentious paſſion: thus 
by a monſtrous and almoſt incre- 
dible union, voluptuouſneſs was 
grafted on religion, and diſſolute 
pleaſures accompanied the auſteri- 
ties of fanatical devotion. : 
In this form, and by ſuch ſup- 


ports, their government had ſub- 


ſiſted for more than fifteen months, 
but their promiſed aſhſtance from 


the Low Countries had been in-. 


tercepted, the Biſhop's army gra- 
dually encloſed the town, cut off 
all communication with the adja- 
cent country, and the beſieged, 
— the prudent ma- 
nagement of their proviſions, had 
the evils of famine, added to the 
fatigues of military duty, and work- 
ing on the fortifieations. But un- 
der the impulſe of fanaticiſm, 
which imparts a miraculous ſtrength 
to the human mind, they were not 
to be ſubdued, and ſubmitted to 
the moſt ſhocking hardſhips and 
the vileſt food, rather than liſten 
to terms of capitulation which 
were repeatedly. offered ; the leaſt 
ſymptom of want of faith in the 
_ divinity of Boccold or the pro- 


phets, was puniſhed with inſtant 


death, and one of the king's fa- 
vourite wives, from the diſtreſſes 
of the poor inhabitants, having 
preſumed. to doubt the heavenly 
nature of his miffion, was inſtantly 
beheaded by her huſband. oh 
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| _ hold it unlawful to wage war, 


At len h a deſerter, in whom 


exceſſive hunger had cooled enthu- 


ſiaſm, made his eſcape to the ene- 
my. With an emaciated body, a 
cadaverous countenance, and faint 
voice, he begged for food, which 
as ſoon .as he had ſwallowed, and 
obtained a promiſe of pardon, he 
pointed out to the beſiegers, a weak 
and neglected ſpot in the walls by 
which they entered; one of the 
city gates was taken poſſeſſion of, 
and the whole army admitted. * 

The Anabaptiſts, though ſar- 


prized, formed in the market- 
place, and defended themſelves 


with valour, till ſurrounded on 
every ſide, overpowered x ith num- 
bers, and without a poſſibility of 
eſcape, they were cut to pieces 


except Boccold,” Cnipperdoling, 


and a few others, who were loaded 
with chains, and expoſed to the 
inſults and curioſity of feveral ci 
ties in the empire. \ 

This unfortunate monarch, and 
extraordinary man, who had ac» 
quired, ſuch dominion over the 
minds of his followers, and excited 


ſuch dangerous commotions, was 


only twenty-ſix years of age, but 
did not appear either broken or 
humbled by this reverſe of fortune; 


he adhered with unſhaken firm⸗-⸗ 


neſs, to his tenets, though he ſuf. 
fered a lingering death at Munſter, 
under the ſevereſt tortures that 


| could be inflifted. - 


The kingdom of the Anabap- 
tiſts was extinguiſhed, but their 
principles had taken deep root in 


the Low Countries, where the ſect 


ſtill ſubſiſts under the name of 
Mennonites, which, notwithſtand- 
ing its ſeditious and bloody origin, 
is altogether innocent and pacific, 


or 


* 
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or to accept of civil offices, and 


devoting themſelves to induſtry 


and charity, endeavour to com- 
penſate to mankind for the ſan- 


guinary violence of their founders, 


| OS JOHN, a Major in 
the Britiſh army, of amiable 
manners, and enterprizing ſpirit ; 


who, animated warmly for the 
public ſervice, raſhly ſubmitted to 


the expedient of an illicit intrigue 


with Arnold, a general officer in 


the American army, during the 
campaign of ſeventeen hundred 
and eighty, and being detected, 
ſuffered death in the prime of life, 
after the moſt powerful interceſ- 
ſions, and repeated threats of re- 
taliation, which were found inef- 
fectual to bend the ſtubborn ſenſe 
of duty, paramount to all other 


conſiderations, in the breaſt of 
General Waſhington, 


But however we may lament 
the untimely death of a good 


young man, A dutiful ſon, and 
an affectionate brother, whoſe ac- 


tive zeal was his only crime, we 
are bound by the ſevere decrees of 
impartial juſtice, to conſider the 
puniſhmenr he ſuffered, as ſtrictly 


_ conformable to the laws of war. 


With clandeſtine views, and in a 


ſecret manner, he had introduced 


himſelf within the lines of the 
enemy; diſguiſed in his dreſs, and 
aſſuming a feigned name, he was 


taken in the very act of convey- 


ing intelligence; he declared, him- 
ſelf, that it was impoſhble to ſup- 
poſe that he came on ſhore under 
the ſanction of a Hag he was, of 


. ; | 
courſe, in every ſenſe of the word, 


a ſpy, and, with all his valuable 
qualities, certainly merited death. 
Had another agent in this dif. 


graceful and unfortunate inter- 


%% 


diſcipline, 


be? ing - f 3 
courſe, been ſeized, and ſacrificed 
to public juſtice, few Americans, 


and I believe but one Engliſhman, 


would have deplored his fate; 
could the rigid maxims of military 
have been ſomewhat 
relaxed, or the harſh mode of 


putting the unhappy young man 


to death, have been altered or 
ſoftened in ſome of its odious for- 
malities, which in his laſt hours, 
mortified him more ſeverely than 
the loſs of life, the cauſe of liber- 
ty could not poſſibly have been 
injured, and ſuch conduct would 
have done credit to the finer feel- 
ings of the tranſatlantic generals, 
in which, by the voice of party 
malevolence, or of truth, they 
are accuſed of having been groſsly 

deficient. „ 
Res duræ et regni novitas me 
talia cogunt, was aptly quoted by 


the American chief, whoſe merits 


will bear a compariſon without 
injury, among the moſt renowned 
heroes of antiquity. 5 

I have ſeen a letter written by 
Major Andre, when a young man, 


and in a counting-houſe, his ori- 
ginal deſtination being commer- 


cial; from this he was probably 
tempted by a faſcinating ſplendor 
attached to the military profeſ- 
ſion ; a prevailing tendency, which 
often is foſtered by the erroneous 
conduct of mankind, “ who be- 
„ ſtow a more liberal applauſe on 
their deſtroyers, than on their 
„ bene factors.“ Inſtead of a 
„ merchant,” ſays the Major, in 
his letter, in ſnuff coloured 
„ cloaths, and a bob wig, count- 
ing money, I ſometimes, in a 
„ reverie, fancy myſelf a Marl- 
„ borough, mounted on my char. 


„ger, and fiercely brandiſhing 


my a truncheon, 


tt a truncheon. I ſee national 
te thanks, « ſumptuous palaces, ti- 
ce tles and honors, ſhowered down 
% upon me, while painters, fid- 


lers, and poets, join to celebrate 


„my name: the porter ſuddenly 
opens the door, I ſtart from my 
& trance,” 
„plain John Andre, by the ſmall 


coal fire of a gloomy counting- 


“ houſe, in a narrow obſcure 


& court, near the heart of the 
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This ſhort memorial, is dictated 
by one who knew the vivacity, 
worth and warm ſenſibility of 
André's heart, which ſparkled with 


fervor from his expreſſive and pro- 


minent eyes in the dawn of early 
manhood. Had America or Eu- 
rope been ſearched, a victim could 
not have been found who would 
have felt more acutely the diſgrace 
of his miſſion, and the ignominy 
of his death, for he united the 
niceſt ſenſe of honor, and gallant 
intrepidity, with the tender affec- 
tions, and mild manners of poliſh- 
ed life. 1 | 

The diſtreſs of his patron Sir 
Henry, on this occaſion, muſt alſo 


have been poignant and ſevere as 
well from the loſs of his favourite 


and friend, as from reflecting on 
the nature and conſequences of the 
ſervice, on which, evidently with 
the kindeſt intentions, he had em- 
ployed him. Yet as Commander 
in Chief he muſt have previouſly 
known and ought to have conh- 
dered, that death and diſgrace 
would inevitably follow detection. 
It is not in my power to deſcribe 
the ſtate of mind of another indi- 
vidual concerned in this melan- 
choly buſineſs; nor indeed is it 
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and - diſcover myſelf 


„ 


5 
eaſy to ſay for what purpoſes or | 


what fate the worthy General is 


reſerved. After narrowly eſcap- 
ing the immediate reward of trea- 


chery, and taking an active part 
againſt that cauſe which he at firſt 


ſo warmly and effectually defend- 
ed; for in politics as well as reli- 
gion, the zeal of a new convert 


like that of Mr. Windham, is pro- 
minent and forward; he ſurvives 


the American ſtruggle, enjoys 


the ſmiles and penſion of his pa- 
tron, and during the preſent war, 
ſtimulated by conſtitutional reſt- 


leſſneſs, embarked on a commer- 


cial expedition to the Weſt-Indies. 


The ſhip in which he failed, be- 


ing taken by a French cruizer, 


near the coaſt of America, tlie 


prize was ſteering to one of tlie 


ports of that Republic, where Mr. 


Arnold would have been inevitabl 


ſuſpended by the neck; but hav- 


ing ſecured the confidence or con- 
nivance of the ſailors, he laſned 
himſelf with a few neceſſaries to a 
raft, and chuſing rather to truſt 
his perſon to the winds and waves, 


than to the reſentments of his for- 


mer aſſociates, committed him- 


ſelf in the dead of night to the 
deep, and taking advantage of a 


favourable wind and tide, eſcaped 
in ſafety from his enemies. 
NIELLO, TOMASO, com- 


monly, and by contraction, 
called Maſſianello, a fiſherman of 


Naples, who in ſixteen hundred 
and forty-ſeven, headed an inſur- 


rection againſt the Houſe of Auſ- 


The Neapolitans had ſubmitted 
to the heavy impoſts of Philip the 
Fourth, without repining, till by 
a tax, imprudently laid on fruit, 

| 3 


— 


the chief ſupport of the poor Ita- 
hans, the people were thrown into 
an uproar. 


W 
, 


Maſlianello was a ſprightly, ac- | 


tive, humourous fellow, with ſhort 
cropped haw, a mariner's cap ge- 


nerally on his head, and twenty 


four years of age. Living in the 
market-place, he was every day 
-a witneſs to the diſputes between 
the fruit-ſellers and the collectors 


of the Gabelle, an unpopular tax; 


*till by repeated acts of oppreſ- 
fion, he was gradually prejudiced 


againſt the Spaniſh government, 
and throwing up his cap, he often 


ſwore, ** By the living God, if 


only two or three hearty fellows 
& would ſtand by me, we ſoon 


& would put an end to the oppreſ- 
« fion of theſe raſcals . 
A circumſtance ſoon occurred 
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lated this new inſtance of extor- + 


tion and cruelty, univerſal and 
bitter execrations burſt forth 


againſt the regent of the'city. An 


officer called an Elect of the __ 
ple, being ſent with his attendants 


to diſperſe them, was attacked by 


a ſhower of ſtones, and narrowly 


eſcaped being torn to pieces. 


Maſſianello ſeeing his audience 


were ripe for miſchief, and poſ- 


ſeſſing that rudeveloquence, which 


ſtrong feelings often inſpire, ſud- 
denly leaping on a fruit-ſtall, thus 
addreſſed the exaſperated crowd, 


_ © Rejoice my dear companions, 
* and countrymen ! give thanks to 
„God, and the _ moſt. gracious 
«© Virgin of Carmine, that the 


* hour of your deliverance draw- 
eth near: a poor bare footed 


„ fiſherman, ſhall, like another 


to inflame diſcontent ; his wife 
iN ſtimulated by poverty had endea- 
1 voured to ſecrete proviſtons, and 
N evade the tax, for which ſhe was 


„ Moſes, deliver the Iſraelites from 
„ the cruel rod, of Pharaoh; St. 
Peter, who reduced the city of 


y 
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ſent to priſon, and a larger ſum 
than his finances could afford, be- 
ing demanded, before the officers 
would ſet her at liberty, Maſſia- 
nello was obliged to ſell his goods, 


to raiſe the money. He ruſned di- 
rectly to a quarter of the town 
where a toll-houſe had been lately 


erected, and where a mixed multi- 


tude was already aſſembled to deli- 


berate on their grievances, cryin 

out as he paſſed along, We wil 
no longer be beaſts of burthen, 
© to be oppreſſed by governors, 
c who would ſuck our blood, God 
6 gives us plenty, but they give us 


% & famine.” 


The loudneſs of his voice, and 
the violence of his rage, attracted 


general notice, but when he re- 


city, on ſuch an occaſion. 
© not value ſpilling all the blood 


„Rome from the ſlavery of the 
„ devil, was a poor fiſherman. 


„Have but courage, and I will re- 


* leaſe Naples from this cruel. 
«yoke of tolls and 
„ ſhould I be able to bring it to 
bear, I don't value being torn 
to pieces, or dragged through all 


gabelles 4 


„ the kennels and gutters of the 
I do 


„of my body, but ſhould think it 


„ both glorious and honourable, 
. * to ſacrifice my life in the cauſe 


«of my country.“ 
The tumultuous ſhouting of a 


thouſand voices, and a lighted _ 


torch applied to the toll-houſe, was 
a ſignal of univerſal approbation : 
armed with ſticks, clubs, and ſuch 
weapons as accident threw in their 

| way, 


| way, they xifled the houſes. of all 


the officers of the revenue, obſerv- 


ing ſtrictly to take nothing for their 
own uſe, but as they emptied the 


houſe of an obnoxious perſon, 
they piled. the furniture, linen, 
plate, and china, in a heap. in the 
ſtreet, and ſet the whole on fire. 
Their numbers rapidly increaſing, 
they boldly advanced towards the 
palace of the Viceroy, carrying 
loaves of bread on the tops of their 


pikes, and ſoon forced their way 


into the palace, from which his 
Excellency eſcaped into a neigh- 
bouring convent, to which they 
immediately purſued him. 

In the mean time the city- pri- 
ſons were broken open, and the 


priſoners ſet at liberty, while Car- 


dinal Filomarino, Archbiſhop of 
Naples, whom they greatly reſ- 
pected, vainly endeavoured to ap- 
peaſe the populace; he was told, 
that peace could not be reſtored, 
unleſs the Viceroy gave an inſtru- 
ment properly ſigned and ſealed, 
to confirm a releaſe from all taxes, 
particularly thoſe on fruit and 
corn. This being produced, they 
cried out, that they were cheated 
and impoſed on, for that it was not 
the paper they wanted, as it con- 
tained only a partial releaſe: be- 
ſides, that many other grievances 
were ſtill unredreſſed. The Arch- 
biſhop perceiving that no terms 
would be liſtened to, while the po- 
pular ferment continued, retired 
to his palace, and the inſurgents 
proceeded to pull down a monaſ- 
tery in which the Viceroy had 
concealed himſelf; but climbing 
over the wall of a back court, he 


reached the caſtle of St. Elmo, 


while the rich hangings, tapeſtry, 


* 


much fury to be eaſily extinguiſhed; 
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and other valuables of the palace 

were conſuming. l 
Thus by the oppreſſion of a bad 

miniſter, or the crimes of her own 


citizens, Naples, the third city 
in Chriſtian Europe, for beauty, 


and population, which 
eleven hundred years before had 
been ſaved from ruin, by the mer- 
cy of Belliſarius, was in the power 


of a riqtous multitude, "ſpreading 


fire and devaſtation in different 


quarters. With each a faggot at 


their back, and a flaming torch in 
their hand, they proceeded to the 
dogana or public granary, an im- 
menſe pile of building, almoſt full 
of corn, which, with its contents, 
was immediately reduced to aſhes: 
by thus deſtroying in the blindneſs 
of their fury, the proviſion made 
againſt a ſcanty harveſt, the hor- 


rors of famine, were added to 


thoſe of conflagration. 

The Viceroy was blamed by 
many for not endeavouring to 
cruſh the riot in the beginning, 
but he was unwilling to proceed 
to acts of violence, hoping, by 
kindneſs and lenient meaſures, to 
quiet their miizds. He contrived 
to ſupply the city with bread, 
which from the burning 'of the 
granary, was ſcarce and dear, 
publiſhed a proclamation, 'that 


the tax on fruit ſhould be for ever 


aboliſhed, alſo that the loaf of 


| bread, which uſed to weigh only 


twenty-two ounces, ſhould be in- 
creaſed to'thirty-two, without any 
addition to the price: this circum- 
ſtance ſeems to prove, that ſome 
abuſes had been practiſed by the 
corn merchants, millers, or bakers. 

But the flame burnt with too 


the 
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; 6 bee, ſhall be blown up with 
„ gunpowder, and ſent to hell.“ 


the inſurgents, by emptying pri- 


ſons, and being joined by every 


neceſſitous, bold, and bad man, 


by robbers, and free - booters, a 


numerous claſs in Naples, amount- 


ed to upwards of a hundred thou- 
ſand men, who tumultuouſly ſa- 


luting Maſſianello, as the ſaviour 


and father of his country, unani- 
mouſly choſe him for their Gene- 
ral. On this occaſion, the bare- 


footed fiſherman ſaid, I ſhall not 
„trouble you my friends with 
long ſpeeches, but of this I am 
« clear and certain, that whatever 
& alterations may take place, you 
« will not ſee me behave like a 
« ſcoundrel, for I will directly put 
« anend to the preſent grievances, 


4 or die in the attempt.” He then 


proceeded, by beat of drum, 
through the ſtreets and ſuburbs, 
ſummoned the people to reſiſt the 
tyranny of their governors, divided 
them into regiments and compa- 


nies, took an account of the am- 


munition, appointed officers, and 
diſtributed arms: but as muſkets 
could not at once be procured for 
ſuch an immenſe number, they 
were armed with pitch-forks, 
ſpades, pikes, and ſuch implements 
as circumſtance and ſituation af. 
forded, while perſons were placed 
at regular diſtances, between the 
ranks, with lighted matches, and 
burning torches : the great mar- 
ket-place Lavinaro, and Porta 
Nolana, were in the mean time 


their principal places of rendez- 


vous. | 


The common cry was, thoſe 


« waſps that buzzed about us, and 
& ſtung us to death; thoſe drones 


« who have plundered the hive, 


« and lived on the honey of the 


— 


wa 


Neither life or property were 
ſafe; general fear and amazement 


ſeized the city, and the Duke of 


Arcos, at this time Viceroy, think- 
ing himſelf no longer ſecure in 


the caſtle of St. Elmo, retired pri- 


vately in the night to Caſtelnovo, 
with the chief nobility, and a rein- 


forcement of three thouſand men, 


having firſt ordered all the gun- 
powder in the city to be moiſtened. 
He alſo ſurrounded the caſtle with 
a deep trench, and a parapet of 
earth and faggots, while the ſtreets 
leading to the fort were barrica- 
doed, and pieces of ordnance 
planted at every avenue. 

The different religious orders 
walked in proceflion, and the 
Archbiſhop offered up public 
prayers to the Almighty. for the 
reſtoration of peace; the hoſt, as 
well as the head, and miraculous 
liquifying blood of St. Januarius, 
were devoutly expoſed. DO 

But military precaution, and ſu- 


perſtitious ceremony, did not pre- 


vent the councils making uſe of 
pacific means, a ſubmiſſive meſ- 


ſage was ſent to the people, deſiring 


to know what would ſatisfy them. 
On this occaſion, Maſſianello in 
armour, with his ſword drawn, 
and mounted on a horſe richly ca- 
pariſoned, received the deputa- 
tion from the Viceroy: and after 
quieting the clamour and violent 
execrations of the multitude, who 
cried out, * that the nobility only 
„ meant to cajole and cheat them 
out of their juſt revenge, which 


was now in their hands:;” he ex- 


patiated with warmth, but much 
good ſenſe, on the various and 
PILLS abominable 
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abominable. oppreſſions under 
which the people had ſuffered; 


Had the city (continued he) been 


_ &« utterly deſtroyed, and our ty- 
„ rants torn to pieces, the puniſh- 


ment, though ſevere, would have 


ce been little more than an act of 
« juſtice. 
and deareſt relations been hur- 
„ ried to priſon, to ſatisfy theſe 
<« rapacious cormorants and con- 
<« tractors, who by means of kept 


„ miſtreſſes, court favorites and 


& paraſites, have made a market of 
% the blood, the treaſure and the 
& labour of the induſtrious poor? 


In the name of the people of 


% Naples, I therefore demand a 
perfect and entire reſtitution of 
all the privileges granted by 
„King Ferdinand, and Charles 


the Fifth, whoſe glorious arms 


are cut in a ſtone over my door. 


J require that the Viceroy, the 


<« collateral council, the council of 
<« ſtate, and the nobility, ſhall, by 


& oath, and by a public inſtrument, 


„binding themſelves and their 


e poſterity, ratify the charter; 
& that the clerk of the market, 


* and the Capo populi, ſhall be no- 
& minated by the people, without 


t any interpoſition of the Viceroy ; 


that no tax of any kind ſhall be 
& laid, without the conſent of - the 
& laſt mentioned officer, and that a 
& refuſal to pay taxes laid on, 
without his conſent, ſhall not be 
„ conſidered as treaſon, 725 
«© Such are our demands, and 
& we will rather die than recede 


from them: and may God fave 


© the moſt faithful people of 


Naples, but a cruel government 
e that would ſtarve us, never ſhall 


0 proſper.” | ; 


| Theſe demands were inſtantly | 


Have not our friends, 


complied with and an inſtrument 


to that purport prepared, but from 


the timidity of ſuſpicion or the 


ſuggeſtions of ill deſign, the in- 
ſurgents ſuddenly. inſiſted on the 


original charters of Ferdinand and 
Charles the Fifth being produced, 
and from unavoidable delay in 
procuring them, again being ap- 


prehenſive of colluſion, became 


outrageous, and committed ſtill 
greater enormities. „ 

The Duke of Arcos and the 
two councils ſeeing that reſiſtance 
was vain, made a virtue of neceſ- 


ſity, and ſigned articles, by which 
a free and unreſerved conſent was 


given to the wiſhes of the people. 
Beſides the former articles the Ge. 


neral inſiſted that the Ele& of the 


people in all public proceedings, 
ſhould have as many votes as the 


whole body of the nobility, that : 
the people ſhould not difarm, till 
the King of Spain had ſolemnly: 


ratified the terms, and that the 


treaty ſhould be cut in marble, 


and placed in different parts of the 
— e 
aſſianello had been prevailed 


on, with much difficulty, to change 


his mariners dreſs for a ſplendid 


habit, crying out as he put it on, 


„J am ſtill a poor fiſherman.” 
Accompanied by his brother, 
whom he had appointed his lieute- 
nant- general, together with Julio 
Genovino an eccleſiaſtic, who had 
been emancipated from a priſon, 


- 


in which he had been confined for | 


ſeditious practices, Arpaja the new 


Elect of the people, and the Ban- 


ditto Perrone, a zealous and pow- 


erful partizan, liberated from con- 


finement, the general of the en 5 


ple, gave audience to the officers 
of the Viceroy, in the great — 
s ; 0 
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of an where the capitula- | 


tion, figned by the Viceroy, was 


read aloud, and the people ſigni- 


fied their conſent by the loudeſt 


acclamations, and joining in the 


celebration of Te Deum. 
In the way from church ta 


Caſtelnovo, the ſtreets were 


ſtrewed with palm and olive 


branches, the windows and bal- 
conies crowded with ſpectators, 
and hung with rich filk and tapeſ- 
try, while the fiſherman of Naples 


was faluted from every quarter, as 


the deliverer and ſaviour. of his 


country; young men and maidens, 


with garlands of flowers, and in 


looſe white robes, celebrating his 


pPraiſes with vocal and inftrumen- 
tal muſic. 
Nothing appeared to interrupt 


the general joy, but a crowd of 


ruined tax-gatherers and hungry 


, courtiers, whoſe profuſe rapacity 
could no longer be fed on the 
plunder of the people ; they 233 | 


the proceſſion with hollow iles, 
but aching hearts, and reſted all 
their hopes on the Viceroy's being 


able, at ſome future opportunity, 


to evade the conditions, to which 


he had been obliged to ſubſcribe. 


When the proceſſion reached the 


great gate of Caſtelnovo, the guard, 


According to order, drew up, and 
faluted Maſſianello as a general 


afticer, and the captain, after con- 


ratulating him on the ſucceſsfu} 
iſſue of the negociation, informed 


him, that the Duke of Arcos wait- 


ed his pleaſure in the audience 
chamber. 
The fiſnerman gently inclining 


himſelf to the officer, turned to the 


people, and waving his ſword, as a 


ſignal for filence, thus addreſſed 


2 


%% My "dear companions and 
countrymen; , 
Let us offer up our praiſes 


to God, and the moſt gracious 


Lady of Carmine, for the re- 
„ covery of our liberties; we ſhall 
% no longer groan under inhuman 
and blood-thirſty tyrants, but 
„ every man ſhall enjoy the fruits 
e of his own induſtry, without the 
+ intermeddling of hateful collec- 
„tors of the Gabelle. 

„ fee plainly that all your 
6 countenances are enlivened with 
wy "Oy, and . who would not be 

glad on an occaſion like the pre- 
* ſent! may the man who will 


„ not rejoice at our recovering 


“freedom, peace, and the enjoy-' 
„ment of the produce of the 
* earth, die like a dog, infamous, 
„and unpitied. You ſeem loſt in 
e amazement at the happy change, 


© and fcarce can believe it any 


„ thing but a dream, but indeed 
5 17 0 tends, this is no deluſion, 
„ behold in my hand the ſacred 
& and ſubſtantial pledges of the 
<« bleflings we have recovered, 
te theſe are the charters of the Em- 
t peror Charles the Fifth, and of 
« Ferdinand, 
But it is not to enhance the 
© merit of my own actions, that 
„I dwell on the advantages which 
„have been procured for you, I 
« eſteem my having been inſtru- 
„% mental in rendering good ſervice 
„to my country, far beyond all 
% that wealth can beſtow. I ap- 
« peal to you my lord Archbi- 


4 ſhop, and alſo to the Viceroy": 8 


&« ſecretary, who now ſtands near 
« the guard- room, if I did not 
&« very early in this buſineſs, refuſe 
%a penfion of two hundred crowns 
* a month, winch was offered me, 


« (the 
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(the Prelate and Secretary confirmed 


his aſſertion) if 1 would under- 


« take to diſſuade the . from 
« theis juſt pretenſions. Nothing 
„ but his. eminence the Cardinal's 
e threatening to excommunicate 


ame, would have prevailed on 


e me to put on this dreſs, for I am 
&« ſtill Mafhanello the fiſherman, 
e ſuch have I lived, and ſuch will 
bc I die | 3 

% ſhall conclude with adviſing 
«© two things; not to oy down 
« your arms till the confirmation 
&« of your privileges arrives from 
„ Spain; and aboye all things, to 
& miſtruſt your ſworn and profeſt 
% enemies the nobility, who, like 
% hungry wolves, will watch every 
opportunity to devour you, I 


„% am now going to the Viceroy, 


% and ſhall probably return in a 
« ſhort time, but if you do not 
&« ſee me ſafe, and at liberty, by 
© ſeven o'clock to-morrow morn- 
ce ing, you may take it for granted 
. « there has been treachery, and 
will of courſe ſet fire to the pa- 
e Jace, and purſue ſuch other me- 
„ thods of revenge as you ſhall 
„ judge necefiary.” _ wh 
From his interview with the 
Duke, Maſſianello returned in a 


few hours to his own houſe, where 


he and his wife received the con- 
gratulations of the principal inha- 
bitants of Naples. But whilſt he 
was thus enjoying that firſt beſt at- 
tribute of power and influence, the 
conſciouſneſs of exerting it for the 
good of mankind, this popular 


leader, was afflicted with a cala- 
mity, which levels the proud maſ- 


ter of the creation, with the mean- 


eſt . reptile he cruſhes on the 


ground. 


- 


For ſeven days, which was the 


Vor. I. 


* 


and deſpair. 


17 


period of his authority, he bad 


conducted himſelf with a prudence, 
regularity and foreſight, in a man 


of his condition, as laudable as it 


was unexpected: at this time from 
fatigue of body and mind, as he 
ſcarcely allowed himſelf the neceſ- 


fary refreſhments of food and ſleep, 


or (as was: ſuſpected, but never 


proved) from the effect of intoxi- 


cating drugs infuſed in his liquors, 
he betrayed violent fymptoms of 

hrenzy and madneſs, treated his 
friends and aſſociates with out- 


rage, inſolence and abuſe; tore 


his cloaths from his body, and 


rode with a drawn ſword furiouſly 


through the ſtreets, wounding and + 
killing ſeveral perſons, with other 
extravagancies. | 2 
The citizens beheld the deplor- 
able ſtate of their favorite with 
horror and regret, and after re- 
ceiving repeated aſſurances from 
the Viceroy, that their privileges 
and immunities ſhould remain in- 
violate, they declared that the de- 
voted Maſſianello was no longer 


their general; and the Council, 


dreading a repetition of the old 
exceſſes, if a madman was at the 
head of a mob, ſent four perſons 
with private orders to put him to 
de 7 OR OR, | 
The unfortunate fiſherman had 
been harranguing the people from 
the pulpit of the great church, 
with an incoherent mixture of re- 
proach, juſtification and” religious 
2enitence, for he had ſtill ſufficient 
intervals of reaſon to perceive he 
had loſt the confidence of his 
friends; from the church he was 
conducted by ſome attendants into 
an adjoining cloyſter, ſtruggling in 
the agonies of diſeaſe, madneſs 
Hearing his name 
| mentioned, 
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mentioned, he turned quickl 
round, faying, * Is it me you look 
for, my people, behold I am 
hogh © Hg i 

Four muſkets were inſtantly diſ- 
charged, and their contents lodging 
in his body. He dropped on the 
pavement, exclaiming with his laſt 
breath, Ah, ungrateful trai- 
* tors?” | | 


His head fixed on a ſpear, and 


his body dragged through the 


ſtreets, were the fignal for  ſuh- 


miſſion to the Spaniſh government. 


Magnificent funeral obſequies and 


an expenſive interment were never- 
- theleſs celebrated by the people, fo 
that Maſſianello in leſs than three 


days was obeyed like a monarch, 
murdered like a villain; and re- 


vered like a faint. The obnoxious 


taxes were in a ſhort time levied, 
and again produced ineffectual re- 
ſiſtance; ſo ruinous and unavail- 


ing are attempts at reform in go- 


vernments, radically defective in 
their ſtructure, where the voice of 
the people is not concentrated and 
conveyed by a repreſentative body, 
organized and at intervals renew- 
ed, frequently and regularly mect- 


Ing, the guardians of the public 


purſe, and endued with legiſlative 
powers. | 

Such aſſemblies properly tem- 
pered by precautionary formali- 
ties, and cooled in debate by deli- 
berative delay, if at any period 
auſpicious to human integrity, 


they could be ſecured from cor- 
ruption, ſeem to promiſe a ſtrong 
barrier between popular fury and 


regal oppreſſion, a ſafe interceder 


between king and people, a mo- 
derator and preventer of abſolute 


deſpotiſm, hateful in one man, 


hut terrific, overwhelming, and 


1 ARBUTHNOT, DR. 


deſtructive of itſelf and others in 


the hands of a million. 


RBUTHNOTF, Dr. a favorite 
_ phyfician f Queen Anne, 


the friend of Swift and Pope; poſ- 
ſeſling all the wit of the Dean, and 


much of his humour, free from 
acrimonious virulence and groſs 


indelicacy; and a conſiderable por- 


tion of the genius of the Poet, 


without his querulous diſcontent. 


„Were a ſtranger,” ſays a mo- 


dern writer, “were a ſtranger to 


„ peruſe the correſpondence of 
« Pope and Swift, without any 
e other guide to inſtruct him in 
& the hiſtory of the times in which 
&* they lived, he would be induced to 
« think, that the whole body of 
„ their cotemporaries had been in 
„league againſt them, and that 
& theſe two individuals, engroſſed 


„ the ſmall remains of virtue that 


„ were left, while the reſt of the 


world was inveloped in barbarian 


* darkneſs, ignorance and detrac- 
« tion.” - 5 
The obſervation is juſt, but in 


reply, it may be ſaid, that in a 


new reign, and in the inſolence of 


triumph, it was natural for a whig 


miniſtry, the Walpoles and Co- 
ningſbies of the day, to oppreſs, ri- 
dicule and abuſe, the avowed fa- 
vourites of Oxford and Boling- 
broke, who had been, with ſome 
appearance of juſtice, accuſed of 
meaſures inimical to the houſe of 
Hanover. Of ſuch treatment, how- 
ever culpably uliberal, Dr. Swift, 
of all political and literary parti- 
zans, the moſt furious, perſonal, 
and. malignant, had the leaſt right 
to complain. | x 
But-I return to Arbuthnot, of 
whom I have often ſaid, that if a 
character were to be ſelected ah 
| _—_ 


— 
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«+. unprovided for.” 
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I muſt- 
follow, whoſe fortune and fate I 


paſt times, whoſe foot 


muſt exactly undergo, the ſubject 


of this article ſhould be fixed on, 
without heſitation. His calm mo- 


deration, and tranquil virtues in 


proſperity, his temperate com- 
laints, mild reſignation, and un- 


ated piety in adverſity, cannot 
but impreſs the mind, with an 
earneſt deſire of imitation. He is 


a ſtriking proof of the impotence 


of misfortune, to derange or ex-. 
hauſt, the internal reſources of a 
good man. So worthy an indivi- 
dual, ſerene and erect amidſt the 


ſtorms and clouds of life is an ob- 
ject which the philoſopher may 
contemplate with ufeful dedu&tion,, 


and the affficted Chriſtian with 
cordial conſolation; it impreſſes 
the chearful doctrine of the pre- 
ent reward, as well as the future 
retribution of virtue, more for- 
cibly than the ſtrongeſt faith, or 
the moſt elaborate demonſtration. 
Alam as well,” lays Arbuthnot, 
who died a few weeks after writ- 
ing the letter J quote, © I am as 


„well as a man can be, who is 


„ gaſping for breath, and has a 
& 5 full of men and women 
But the Al- 
mighty ſaw and fulfilled the wiſhes 
of a good heart, Every branch of 
his family paſſed through life with 
competence, and honour. 

When a young man, he attempt- 
ed to ſettle as a phyſician at Por- 
cheſter, a town in the weſt of 


England, remarkable for its falu-. 


brious air, and healthy fituation ; 
circumſtances highly deſirable to 


an inhabitant, but unpropitious to 


the profitable practice of phyſic. 
On quitting Dorſetſhire, a friend 
met him riding poſt to London, 
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„Where are you OY Arbuth- 
“ not?” was a natural queſtion. 
„To leave your onde 
WY e for a man can neither. 
live or diethere ;” was bis happy 
anſwer. 5 
A. JOAN of, the ſamous 
and intrepid Maid of Or- 
leans, who, in the obſcure condi- 
tion of a peaſant's daughter, of 
Dom Remi, Dompr e, or Poremy, 
near Vaucouleur, a ſhepherdeſs, 


and a ſervant of all- work at a. 8 
country inn, felt the impulſe of 


inſpiration, enthuſiaſm, or good 
ſenſe, and attained the reputation 
af a victorious warrior, à ſaint, 


and a martyr. 


Inſtructed by the deep policy of 


a French commandant, and after 


much prophetic declaration, and 
miraculdus, or myſterious conduct, 
admirably calculated to ihfuſe re- 
ligious and patriotic zeal into the 
terrified minds of ſoldiers, enfee. 
bled by repeated defeats, this ex- 
traordinary woman reſcued her 


king, the laſcivious Charles the 
Seventh, and her bleeding coun- 


try, from Engliſh thraldom. But 
was at length taken priſoner, and, 
after a trial, conducted with the 
ſolemnity of leg | and ecclefiaſtic 


forms, But evidently directed by 


the ungenerous rancour of an ex- 
af] perated enemy, who, had ſuffered 
from her, ſaperjor courage and 
abilities, was found guilty of ſchiſm, 
hereſy, and 1 by her 
judges, the Biſhops of Coutance, 
Lill jeux, the chapter of Rouen, 
and other dignitaries, was excom- 
municated, and, with the uſual 
tender mercy of the holy office, 
delivered over to the ſecular arm, 
to be burnt ; a bloody, inhuman 


ſentence, which was executed, at- 
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ter the ee of theſe en- 
lightened men had been examined 
and confirmed by the univerſity of 
FRY. 

Shakeſpeare, who, in his hiſto- 
rical plays, appears to have been 


rather led by the popular preju- 


dices of the-times, than his own 
good ſenſe, has introduced the 
Maid of Orleans on the ſtage, 
cloathed with ſupernatural powers 


which ſhe does not effectually ex- 
ert, and aſſiſted by periapt;, and 


choſen ſpirits, whom, in the cant 
of witchcraft, ſhe profeſſes to have 


fed with her own blood; but they 


forſake her in the hour of need: 
yet, notwithſtanding this inviſible 
aid, he makes her exert confider- 


able military proweſs, and ſkilful 


manceuvre, and ſhe anſwers, with 
much art and addreſs, the abuſe 
of the Engliſh commanders, who 
call her, Fad fiend of France, and 
hag of deſpight, encompaſſed with 
youthful paramours. The ſcandal 
of her indiſcriminate amours, I 
attribute tothe malice of an enemy, 
and partly to an ineffectual effort, 
the unhappy woman made to ſave, 
or rather prolong her life, by 
pleading pregnancy. Her incon- 


.tinence, which was never proved, 
could not eſcape the prurient ima- 


gination of Mr. Voltaire, who has 
built on it a ridiculous, but diſ- 
guſting and irreverend ſuperſtruc- 
ture. | 

It is to be lamented, that poſthu- 
mous juſtice cannot extinguiſh the 
flames of perſecution, or mitigate 
the pains inflicted by cruelty and 
nonſenſe, on exalted worth, which 
feels the knife, the axe, the cord, 
and the pinchers of che inquiſitor, 


as acutely as the moſt notorious 


impoſtor, or abandoned ruffian. 


gretted in his 


Yet if it were permitted beyond 
the grave, to know what paſſes in 
thoſe ſcenes we have left behind, 
it muſt have afforded ſome conſo- 
lation to the injured ſpirit of the 
Maid of Orleans; that her inno- 


cence of the crimes alledyed againſt 


her, was publicly declared - by 
Pope Celeſtin the Third, and that 
ample juſtice has been done- to 
her memory, as a patriot and war- 
rior, by ſucceeding poets and hiſ- 
torians: of theſe, Voltaire is the 
moſt conſpicuous, for fine poetry, 
exquiſite humour, well directed 
ſatire, and ſtrong ſenſe, debaſed 


by profane alluſion, and incidents 


equally repugnant to decency and 
good taſte. 
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Voarious attempts have been 


made to purify this m, and 
give it an Engliſh dreſs, but they 
have failed in common with one, 
from which the following extracts 
are made: the alternate rhyme 
ſeems ill calculated for long narra- 
tives, and begets a weariſomneſs 
from its recurring monotony, 
which the reader of Spenſer, 
with all the intereſting natural 
ſimplicity, and CS of his 
heart, will find occaſionally creep. 
ing over him. 5 
The tranſlator, I remember, re- 
reface, that purity 
was too often ſacrificed to merri- 
ment, and that the nobleſt facul- 
ties of the mind were frequently 


proſtituted to impiety and lewd- 


neſs; for which reaſon, he con- 
ceived it would be difficult to con- 
vince one half of the world, that 
it was poſſible to laugh without 
guilt, and the other half, that a 
writer might be moral, without 
incurring the imputation of dull- 


neſs. It was obſerved in the pre- 


face, 


face, that as the king of a party, 


was, in effect, only king of half 


his ſubjects; the ſame might with 


truth, be affirmed of the writer of 


impious or obſcene compoſitions, 


which can be peruſed only by 


readers of a certain deſcription. 


Such productions, however they 


may, for the moment, pleaſe pue- 
rile wantonneſs, or irritate debi- 
litated rakes, will ſink into the ob- 
livion they merit, or be handed 
down to poſterity, as badges of in- 
famy to their authors. With ſuch 


peſts of ſociety, I fear, the pleaſ- 


ing, the dangerous Voltaire muſt 


rank, over his memory, ſays a ju- 
dicious critic, modeſty muſt bluſh, 
religion ſigh, and charity drop a 


tear. | | 

In the attempt of which I have 
been ſpeaking, this hitherto ob- 
noxious gueſt was rendered admiſ- 
ſible into good company. The 
tranſlator tried, perhaps he vainly 
tried, to ſeparate wit and fine ſen- 
timent from religious and volup- 
tuous indecorum; ſuch a deſign 
might, perhaps, excuſe want of 
ſucceſs in its execution, but the 


action of the poem which took 


place during the moſt brilliant 
æra of Engliſh hiſtory, when our 
arms were triumphant at the gates 


of Paris, probably inflamed the 


imagination of a Briton, diffuſe 
a patriotic brightneſs over the pe- 
riod, and attached him ſtrongly to 
the ſubject, Fortia facta patrum.“ 
Voltaire's commencement which 
is a rich and genuine ſpecimen 
of the mock | heroic, pleaſed me 
much. f 9 | 
Fain wou'd J celebrate the ſaints 
of ad, . 
My voice is weak, unequal to 
their fame, | 


Yet will I try to ſing of Joan ſo 
be OR 
Who gain'd in war a more than 
mortal name. a 
The pow'rs of France by England 
trocddem don, 
Were to new conqueſts by this 
virgin led, 5 | 
She ſav'd the honor of the Gallic 
cou, e 
And twin'd freſh laurels round 
her ſov'reign's head. 


Her's was the taik to rouze the 
tardy King. 
To 'wake her monarch from his 
am'rous trance, ; 
To burſt the ſilken chains which 
pleaſures bring, 57 208 Be” 
And make him quit the goblet 
for the laace. | a 
Tho! in a female ſhape/and coarſe 
ORE od ET 3a, 
She fought like heroes ſung in 
© + antiene fog, . -* 2 -* 
Many may ſoftneſs, gentleneſs ad- 
«+ HTS; 8 
But Joan was ſtout, and as. a 
Ion ſtrong. FREE 
All muſt with wonder read what I 
aſſert, : We Se 
Read with ſurpriſe the truth I. 
ſing of here, © 
How ſhe by magic, war, and love 
unhurt, 1 | 
Did keep unloos'd 
zone a vear. of N 
To force the king from the be. 
witching blandiſhments of the beau- 
tiful and accompliſhed Agnes Sor- 
rel, and to direct Joan of Arc in 
her miſſion, no leſs a perſonage 
than Dennis, the patron faint: of 
France, is invoked by the poet. 
% Haſte Gallic ſaint and reſcue 
vonder flock,” Þ 


her virgin 
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| Whom England's wolves as ten- 
der ſheep devour, 
Be to thy people a protecting rock, 
Or ftorms of adverſe fate will 
foon o'erpow'r. 


Thou patron faint of thy moſt 
chriſtian ſon, 
But for thy well tim'd aid the 
Gallic ſtar, 
Had been eclips'd by England's 
happier ſun, 


Whoſe rival rays till threaten ; 


from afar, 
« Yes, by St. Paul, « the holy Den- 
nis cry d, 
« Theſe Englifh dogs we quickly 
mult deſtroy, 
Their hereſies, unlefs the fates 
have ly'd, 
4% Will rebel arms againſt the 
Fope employ. 
« Will reaſon chufe, in ſpite of 
holy church, | 
« Nor bulls, nor Anathemas 
hall diſturb, 
„With truth their guide, they 
holy writ will ſearch, 


& Nor tyrant, prieft, or * 


bling law can curb. 


Their thund'ring navies traverſ⸗ 
ing the poles, 
„ Through a long courſe of 
vears alas, I ſee, 
© Where Ganges glides, or where 
th' Atlantic rolls, 
Britannia reigns as ens of 
the ſea, ' 


Since Charles is held in er | 


dalliance bound, 
All Hts 'ns ſaid by oppoſites 
are cur'd, 
& Some virgin chafie ad pare 
ſhall ſtraight be found, 
* Fo rouze the king in juſt and 
eaſe immur d. 


triotic purpoſe, St. Dennis haſtens 


With pious indignation: and pa- 


to Orleans, where a council of 
Gallic chiefs is held; his addreſs, 
and their anſwer cannot but force 
a ſmile from the fair, and will al- 
moſt efface frowns from the godly. 


«© Ye warlike chiefs who draw i in 
vain your ſwords, | 
„While Charles your king to 
heav'n and glory loſt, 
Gives to a harlot's faſcinating 
words, 
© That ear deny'd to ane 
all his hoſt, l 2 


“ Haſte, let us find ſome virgin 


chaſte and pure, 
„Whom heav'n ordains to bleſs 
your grief-ſwoln eyes, 
* And. if you wiſh that church 
or ſtate endure, 
« Aſſiſt me in my holy enter · 
prize. 


— 


ab holy faint.” the roguiſt 


Richmond ſwears, 


+ If this your errand, here you 
come in vain, 


Our kings and captains make the 


virgins ſcarce, 
„% You have them plentier in 
your bleſt domain. 


« rerhaps ſome nunnery's ſequeſ- 
ter'd ſhade, 


„May this rare- pheenix for a 
faint produce, 


de Yet there J fear the monks their 


tricks have Play'd, 
Apply'd this public good _ 
private ute. 


© In ſpite of ſermons and divine 
command, 
Soldiers and n by ſtrong 
paſſion fir d, 
For making baſtards through 
this am'rous land, 
Than 
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«Than making wi have 
been more admir'd. | 


« The virgin flow'r is ſcarce in 
this our clime, 

„Where curious amateurs fo 
thickly ſwarm, 


<«< Impatience plucks it, long Ws 


fore its time, 
* Or the rank hot-houſe keeps 
the plant too warm.” 


Piqu'd at theſe words, St. Dennis 
look'd atkance, _ 
And then withdrew, on cherubs' 
pinions born, 
My courteous reader, may it be 
thy lot 
To crop this roſe, which blooms 
without a thorn. | 


Offended at the profane ſar- 


caſms of his military audience, the 
taint ſeeks farther for, and at laſt 


diſcovers at a little inn, where ſhe 
officiated as oftler, 1 of Arc, 
who after many ſtruggles. with 
amorous ruſtics, and their indiſ- 
creet hands, after being caſt lots 
for by Griſbourdon, a ſturdy cor- 
delier, and a furious mulatteer, 
preſerves her honor inviolate from 
theſe libidinous ruffians, who ſti- 
mulated by unhallowed paſſion, 


and afſhſted by magic art, could 


have been driven from their pur- 
purpoſe by Divine interference 
alone. The poet is laviſh in his 
_ praiſes of the village which pro- 
duced this female warrior. 


Let Doremy o'er ev ry town pre- 
ide, 

Tho' ſhe no vi ineyards, no rich 

, wines can boaſt, 

But for her Joan, the fleur-de-lis 
had dy'd, _ 

Bur for her Joan, the Gallic 
name were loſt, _ 
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What though thy fields afford no 
ſplendid mines, 
— tho” nor gold nor pearls 
3 maids adorn, 
ill hadſt that which bright - 
_—_ gems outſhines, 
Pure as the dew drops of the 
_ * early morn. 


Thus did a Saint who maiden pure- 
neſs ſought, 1 
Inſtead of palaces or noble 
domes, _ 
Fine female honor in an ale-houſe 
vo” 
Nor cloath'd. i in filk, nor * 
ſon'd by perfumes. ; 


Whilſt ev'ry vein with luſt and 


rage beat high, 
Fell Griſbourdon the pow'rs of 
hell invok'd, 


By incantations forc'd, the ſprites 


drew migh, 
And love deſpis'd to keen re- 
venge provok d. 

By potent herbs and ſpells of hor- 
rid name, 
In death-like trance the forc' rer 
bound his prey, | 


When good St. Dennis to her rol. | 


cue came, 
At whoſe approach the monſter 
fled away. | 


So when fair juſtice hackled by 
Chicane, .- - : 
_ Languiſh'd in legal net-work 
ppg bound, 


Thurlow diſpell'd the artful quib- 


bling train, 
And ſoon the heay'n born god- 
deſs freedom found. 


The Saint then. addreſſes the fu- 


ture champion of her country, in 


the following manner: 
J am St. Dennis, patron faint of 


France,” 
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4 Sent by high heaven's com- Paſs'd for the ſons of Jove, that 
| mand, your king to fave, happy art, 
| % Given up to Agnes, riot, play, And fierceſt nations at their 
| - 1 3 5 a," ſhrine ador'd. 5 | 
u 1 chuſe as bumble, ; 
arg "+ brave. Rome by: ſuch arts attain'd inipe- 
3 rial ſway, 
Fe hs not my child, but quit thy Whilſt wan like chieftains treni- 
umble tak, | bled at her nod, 
« For nobler works thy hands Augurs and oracles Prepar d the 
are now deſign'd, | wa i 
„ Of heav'n, through me, an eaſy What * on equal terms cou'd 
a ne aſk, Cl an meet a god? 
nd turn to warlike deeds i 
| thy docile mind.” | | Good Charles the Seventh i in his 
youthful days, 


The Gallic ſaint thus ſooth'd the At Tours beheld a danoſe pal- . 


trembling maid, ſing fair, 
Who felt her a inflam'd with This prince delighted much in 
martial fire, | dance and plays, 
Her ſoul expands, and now no And Agnes Sorrel was his . 
more afraid. | ner there. 
Courage and love of fame her E | 
breaſt inſpire. 5 Cou'd Venus form a maid in Ke 
| * ty's mould, 
80 when dame Fortune in her blind More apt os pow'r of 1 
career, charms to prove ? — 
. The long it'd ticket ſome Who cou'd thoſe eyes, that well- 
| | Poor cit bequeaths, turn'd ſhape behold, 
He quits his drudgery and room Nor feel the melting ecſtacy of 
in air, love ? 
And eaſt of Temple-bar he ſcarce- : 
ly breathes. The = of harmony inſpir d her 
on 4 
The ſecond canto of the owns The youth of Flora heighten” d 
lation commenced as follows. ev'ry grace, 
i *Tis not enough in battles? loud The juſte e to her be- 
|. __ alarms, . Jon | 
3? Cool and undaunted o'er the The roſe and lilly mingled i in 
il | field to ſtride, her face. 
1 0 d wiſh to meet ſucceſs Kings; beer, fares; Glorie in 
by : her chains, | 
Þ . _ 0 i Be the gods to battle To fee and love her was their 
i 1 | ; | greateſt pride, 
* Alcmcoena's ſon, and he whoſe The ſpeechleſs figh,. th' in vain 
bo! pride-ſwoln heart, | concealed pains, | 
bs Sigh'd for rew wor'ds to ravaze The look diſcov nog: what it 
Wo with the word, & ſtrives to hide. 
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The loyal Agnes to her monarch. 


kind, 


That tedious court, hand rte 1 


dames approve | 
Relax'd, nor Charles in long ſuſ- 
pence repin'd, 
Princes and kings make rapid 
ſtrides in love. 


Truſty Bonneau th' enraptur d lo-. 


vers bore, 


Safe from keen ſcandal's pene- 70 


trating eyes, 
To a fair caſtle on the banks of 
Loire, 
Whoſe rural ſcenes reſembled 
paradiſe. | 


At court Bonneau was TY in 


high repute, 
To the king's ne an obedient 
imp 
Myſterious, truſty, filent, as a 
mute, | 


Plain country folks wou'd call 


the rogue a pimp. 


Imagine lovers! ye who know the 
bliſs 
Of keen defires, which muy a 
tedious hour 


Has deeply ſtung, the pounted rapt- 


'rous kiſs, 
The eye that ſpeaks, the tongue 
that wants the pow TT 


Alternate ſtruggles heave my 
ſnowy breaſt, 


Love and her virgin pride pier be 


nate beat; 


Till pride, by warmth of paſſion 


cloſely preſt, 
Gives to great love a VERY 
compleat. 


On patent viands feaſt the youth- 
ful 
Whil . tones the voice 
and ſtring nd. 
Vol. 8 


To ſing of heroes, who to beauties 
rare 

Reſign d their crown, their glo- 

ry and their ſword. 


Rich oY wine was ingled 
with the ſong, 
Wine fills the head and heart 


with vivid glee, 


And thence exhaling through the 


nimble tongue, 
Burſts forth in wit and Rat 
repartee. 


For ſeen by none but her for whom 
he. liv'd, 
Bleſt but in her the happy mo- 
narch ſat, 
Whilſt tender looks exhauſted love 
5 reviv'd, 
And to her wiſh he gave his fu- 
ture fate. - 


The joy ſhe felt enliven'd all ber 


face, 
For ſpite of all that vilè co- 
| quettes declare, 
Rapture's fine pencil gives a killing 
grace, 
And keen enjoyment much im- 
proves the fair. | 


« Bleſt in thy arms” the happy 


Charles wou'd cry, 
Let the fierce Harry o'er my 
realms preſide, 
If I have thee, he s poorer ſtill 
than 1, 
« My love, my life, my Joys 
my only pride.” 


With words like theſe he ſunk up- 


on her breaſt, 
Whilſt pillag'd France N n 
to ev'ry foe, 
The backing kiſs upon her lips 
impreſs d, 
Effac'd all mem ry of his coun- 
| try's woe: 


-v 
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Such conduct does not fo heroic | 


tell, 
Vet ſhou'd not heroes our good 
Charles abuſe, 
For who in beauty's pow'r can 
anſwer well, 
Wbat he ſhall ſay or do, or hate 
or chuſe. | 


All conqu ring love reſtrains the 
warrior's hand, 
Victorious beauty reigns through- 
out the world, 


Armies and navies follow their 


command, 


And at eie nod the cans E 


war are hurl'd. 


To Tours the faint then haſten'd 
quick with Joan, 


Where, loſt to fame, the king Ez; 


with Agnes lay, 


He 'woke the monarch in an angry 


tone, 


Whilſt words like theſe, his zea- 
lous warmth diſplay : * 


66 Unhappy Charles, for nobler 


combats form'd, 


& T bluſh to ſee thy mind ſo 


much debas'd, 
„Thy town of Orleans will be 
quickly ſtorm'd, 


„„ Whilſt here in dalliance you | 


your moments waſte. 


One word, dear Saint, with rev*- 


rence wou'd J ſpeak,” 
The king reply'd . Aerials can't 


employ | 
«© Their time, too precious for an 
am'rous freak, a 
Their taſte's too pure for groſs 
and earthly 3 joy. 
“ And yet I ſwear, wer 't thou 
ſo ſtrongly try'd, | 
“ Wer't thou, like me, in 
blood and ſpirits high, _ 


ARC, JOAN OF. 


„With lovely Agnes panting by 
thy ſide, 
+ Thou wou'd'ſt give ways and 
be as fond as I, 


« Behold that face, where fits tri- 
-umphant love, 
« Thoſe pulpy lips, not only 
made to ſpeak; 
& Behold thoſe. ſnowy mounts | 
which quicker move, p 
“As fears e xr her dear 
ſlumbers blen 


«© Hold,” cry'd the ſaint, = _ 

you ſpeak the truth, 

For when on earth, and 
young, I felt love's pow'r: 

+ Enough of Agnes, O my royal 
youth, 1 

„ To war and very give the 
preſent hour. 


* Beſides, if woman thee ſo much 


- attracts, 
„ Behold a maiden pure as vir- 
gin ſnow ! 


Follow her paths, they lead to 


God-like acts, 5 
«© Thy dream voluptuous, and 
thy couch forego. ' 


66 she is ordain'd thy doating ſoul 
to rouze, 
Ki 3 of myrtle and of roſe, 
o place 
1 The crown and laurel on 14 ſov'-. 
reign brows, 
te And from thy realms to drive 
yon hateful race.” : 


e Muſt the ſtern a of ade 
be obey' d, | 
The monarch cry'd? « Muſt I 
my angel leave ? 
This cruel facrifice muſt then be 
made, | 
«Ah! faithleſs Char les! thy 
Agnes to deceive. 3 
e 1 Mas! 


« Alas! in yonder cottage had T 
left,. N 

% A flock of ſheep had been my 

daily care, #41 5 

„Then undiſturb'd, my Agnes 
had I kept, | 


«© Nor cruel war had torn me 


from my fair. 


4 At leaſt, good faint, permit one 
ſoft adieu!“ 
At this, St. Dennis forc'd - the 
king away; 
The pow'r of female eyes too well 
he knew, 


To grant the love ſick kinga 


longer ſtay. 


The ſick Bon- vivant waking from 
his dream, EEE LS 
Which offer'd richeſt dainties to 
his view, | 
Thus hears the doctor ſav'ry diſhes 
blame, | 
Forbid his port, his turtle, and 
ragout. 


1 RISTIDES, a virtuous Athe- 


nian unjuſtly baniſhed by 


the caprice or the malignancy of 


his countrymen, whom he had 
ſerved with clean hands, and an 
uncorrupted heart, a praiſe which 


has been refuſed to his rival The- 


miſtocles, with all his predominat- 
ing powers. „ | | 
The ſubje& of our preſent ar- 
ticle, being engaged in an enter- 
prize, under that great Comman- 
der, who with the Athenian gal- 
lies was blocked up by Xerxes in 
the Streights of Salamis, inſtead of 
abandoning a political antagoniſt, 
by whom he had often been treat- 


ed with coarſe invective, gallantly 


forced his way through the Per- 
tian fleet, at, the dead of night, 
and reaching the ſhore, directly 


ruſhed to the tent of the General, 


et o 
whom he thus addreſſed, ** Let 


us, Themiſtocles, lay aſide, at a 
moment like the preſent, thoſe diſ- 


6 . in which we have been too 
66 


ong engaged, Jet us begin a 
* conteſt of a new and more ho- 
„ nourable kind: let each of us 
„to the utmoſt of his power, af- 
&« fiſt the other in forwarding the 
objects of our enterprize. Lou 
% are ſurrounded by the Perſians, - 
„and in imminent danger, I have, 


however, burſt through and dif- 


ordered their fleet, and flatter 
„ myſelf, that by our united exer- 
„ tions, we ſhall be able to extri- 
« cate ourſelves from danger, and 
© redeem the honour of our coun- 
66 try.” ; 
The keen reſentments of The- 
miſtocles were ſubdued by fuch 


words, and he inſtantly replied, 


« Generous Ariſtides, I acknow- 
„ ledge myſelf your inferior, the 
«© emulation you ſo nobly offer, 
<« and have ſo properly turned in- 
to a new channel, it ſhall be the 
„glory of my life to perſevere 
« in | | 

But T had almoſt omitted relat- 


| ing, what was my chief object for 


inſerting the preſent article ; a re- 
ply made by an Athenian, who 
having voted againſt Ariſtides, and 
being aſked to tell his reaſon for 
wiſhing to baniſh ſo eminent a- ct- 
tizen and ſo good a man, replied, 
<« had no particular reaſon, for I 
„never knew any harm of him, 


(„ hut I could not bear to hear 


* 1 body calling him on 
“ all occaſions, AkisribESs THE 
8 | | 

This ſhort but impreſſive anec- 
dote is introduced in this place 
for the cool conſideration of cer- 
tain ſanguine friends of the Edi- 

ES => tor, 
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tor, who I firmly believe with 
the beſt intentions, are ſo eloquent 
in favour of a form of govern- 
ment, purely democratic, a form 


which admirably calculated for 
checking abuſe, and controuling 


miſmanagement, gratifies, I fear, 
too readily the blackeſt paſſions of 
the human heart, and by the rapid 
action and vaſt weight of the ma- 
chine which conducts it, will, in 
all countries which adopt it, ulti- 


. mately produce calamities, more 


numerous and fatal, than the evils 
it propoſes to remedy. It is nei- 
ther my buſineſs or inclination to 
ſet bounds to the glorious poſſibi . 
lities of a Republic uncontaminat- 
ed by wealth and luxury, condy&- 


ed and inhabited by men of clear 


heads and good hearts, but TI 


conceive the commonwealths of 


Athens and Rome, afford in the 
more early ſtages of their govern- 
ments, ſtrong preſumptive evi- 


dence againſt the peace and happi- 


neſs of unmixed popular forms. 
e e a ſtrong, a 
ſplendid, a well arranged ar- 
gument in favour of. On this ſub- 
ject, the following paſſage from an 
eminent writer, has been quoted 
with much applauſe, obſerving 
that elevation, judicial prerogative, 


and moderate privilege, I wiſh not 
to refuſe, it is only abuſe of power, 


and partial exemption, I ſet my 
face againſt; no one reafon can be 
deduced from juſtice or common 
ſenſe, why a rich peer or a weal- 
thy commoner ſhould not pay the 
' Poſtage of a letter or be ſubject to 
the ſame penalties and puniſhments 


in other caſes as their fellow ſub- 


jects. iS | 
] ſee neither policy or utility, 


„in laying down a principle, that 


-» 


£* the opinion of a majority of 
& men, fold by the head, is to be 
© conſidered as- the law of the 


land; this ſurely is acting in 
«© defiance of every political prin- 


„% ciple. To enable men to act 
© with weight and couſiſtency, and 
to ànſwer the purpoſes of ſocie- 
„ ty, the weak, the ignorant, and 
the unprovided, muſt be con- 
« ducted by the wiſe, the expert, 
* and the opulent. Numbers, it 


© muſt be confeſſed; are always of 


© confideration ; but they are not 
„the whole conſideration. Arif. 


© tocracy is not a ſeparate or a ſe- 


„ parable intereſt in the ſtate—it 
& 1s formed by legitimate preſump- 
„ tions, which taken, as generali- 
ties, may be admitted for actual 
„ truths. | tt 

«© To be bred in a place of eſti- 
„% mation; to ſee nothing low, 
* and ſordid from one's infancy ; 
eto be taught to reſpect one's ſelf; 
to be habituated to the cenſorial 
„ inſpection of the public eye, to 
„ ſtand on elevated ground, and 
© to be enabled to take a large 
„view of the wide-ſpread and in- 
e finitely diverſified combinations 


of men and things; to have 
« leiſure to read, reflect, and con- 


« verſe, to aſſociate with the wiſe 


* and learned; to be habituated in 
* armies to command and obey ; 
© to be taught to deſpiſe danger in 


the purſuit of honour and duty; 


to be led to a guarded and re- 


© onlated conduct, from a ſenſe 
that you are conſidered as an in- 


ſtructor of your fellow citizens in 


their higheſt concerns, and that 


vou act as a reconciler between 


“God and man; to be employed 


„% as an adminiſtrator of law and 


juſtice; to be a profeſſor of higk 


« ſcience, 
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© {cience, of liberal and ingenuous 
« art. Theſe are circumſtances 
« which form, what I ſhould call, 
& a natural ariſtocracy. To give 


no more importance in the ſo- 


« cial order to ſuch deſcriptions 


„of men, than to ſo many units, 


© js a vile and horrible uſurpa- 
« tion.” 


| A TR JOHN, a 


phyſician and a man of ge- 


nius, who, by his Poem on the 


Art of Preſerving Health, has de- 


ſervedly attained the reputation of 


a reſpectable didactic poet. In the 
practice of phyſic, he never was 
eminent; and as a proſe writer on 
general medical ſubjects, our au- 
thor, in many reſpects an amiable 
character, groſſly failed. On one 


oOccaſioh he aſſerts, that the circula- 
tion of the blood was a diſcovery 


attended with no real uſe; and 


after declaiming on the abſurdity 


of theory, which he obſerves, in 


general, is flimſy and puerile, and 


what no man of ſenſe would trou- 
ble himſelf with, he ſo far forgets 
himſelf, as to call corns, ſprouts of 


the rheumatiſm, and on the ſub- 


ject of ſecretion, obſerves, that 
c every gland has an occult kind of 
e magic power, inexplicable to the 


«human faculties, of transforming 


blood.“ 1 

Such errors are not ſufficient to 
retard the progreſs of a phyſician, 
whoſe defects in ſcience, and whoſe 
chimzras in theory, are ſometimes 
amply compenſated by that more 
valuable attainment, knowledge of 
the world, a commodity in which 
the ſubject of this article did not 
abound ; - beſides, where is the 


medical, or indeed any other man, 


who has not, on ſome occaſion, 


tripped? The good, the exempla- 


ry Fothergill, in the tranſition 


with Samuel Leeds, departed from 


his uſual equity and liberality.— 


Heberden once loſt himſelf onthe 
ſubject of damp linen; and St. 
Andre, a man of ſtrong ſenſe, but 


I fear not of a good heart, was de- 


luded or infatuated by abſurdity 
and gave credit to the artfu}t tale 
of a female, who profeſſed herſelf 
the parent of rabbets. | 

But Armſtrong's fault was conſis 
dered as of a more heinous caſt; 


he deviated in one of his publica- 


tions, into the labyrinths of ob- 
ſcenity, and the turpitude of luſ- 
cious deſcription, a crime, which, 


however flagitious the: principles 


and conduct of his patients, in_a 
phyſician is ſeldom forgiven; par- 
ticularly by the fair ſex, whoſe in- 
fluence in deciding the fate of the 
various candidates in law, phyſic, 
and divimty, from ſome late ftrik- 
ing inſcances, ſeems almoſt omnipo- 
tent. The whiſper ſpeedily circu- 
lated; as a practitioner, he was 
gradually deſerted; and, many 
years ſince, I heard a lady, who, 
in her day, had been a leading, if 
not an immaculate character, de- 
clare, that herſelf, as well as many 
of her acquaintance, valued and 
eſteemed Dr. Armſtrong, and had 
occaſionally conſulted him; but, 
after the publication of the un- 
lucky poem, it was generally un- 
derſtood, by thoſe who valued the 


world's good opinion, that to be 


intimate with the Doctor, or even 
to employ him, was a violation of 
decorum, and would have been 
dangerous to any lady who wiſhed 
to be well received in good com- 
MANY nan : 

Such was the ſentence againſt a 
man of various acquirement, in- 
8 offenſive 
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offenſive life, and (notwithſtanding 


his yielding in one inſtance, to the 


luxuriant riot of fancy) of unſul- 
lied manners, ſuch was the ſevere 
ſentence in a court, which admits 


of no appeal, probably too, at a 
moment, when ſome verſatile pro- 


fligate antagoniſt, defiled by ſecret 


ſin, but poſſeſſing the prudent art 


of uniting abandoned iniquity 


with exterior decency, was reap- 
ing the harveſt of wealth and re- 
putation. Yet this unfortunate 


production, with all its faults, was 
not without the merit of glowing 
imagery, appoſite claſſic alluſion, 
and impreſſive moral precept. 
Who can read the following lines, 
which I quote from memory, with- 
out lamenting that they were de- 
baſed by others, which no regarder 
of his profeſſional intereſt ought to 
have written, and which no reader 
of a correct taſte can wiſh me to 
recite. The perſons he principally 
addreſſed were, | | 
% Youths and virgins when their 
generous blood, $4 
Hath drank the heat of fifteen 
ſummers, when, 
The loves invite; 


f 


At this dangerous and critical 


period he adviſes them | 
— — To ſhun 
The ſnakes, which under flow'ry 
' pleaſures lurk; . 
| Wilt thou fair Cytherea 
deign 
To ſmile, gracious on my at- 
tempt; tho' thou 


None of the Muſes nine, yet oft | 


on thee 

The Graces wait, oft gambol in 
thy train | 

Tho' virgins, come nor leave 
thy boy behind, 

Blind, but unerring archer. 


„The boy,” continues Arm- 
ſtrong; a few lines after, 
—— The boy may triumph, 
when 8 foes EP 
Night-working faricy ſteals him 
to the arms 3 1 | 
Of nymph off wiſh'd awake, nor 
JJ 


* 


While dreams like this, await 


1 


thy ſlumbers. 


But the poet ſeriouſly. adviſes 


his pupil to be cautious and ſelect, 


in forming a female attachment. 
He proceeds to deſcribe the kind 
of woman, worthy the attentions 
of a man of ſenſe 
——— One, to all but thee re- 
e GEE, 
To thee alone diſcreetly laviſſi-- 
Grudge not, with ſuch a mate, 
to pals, 1 I 
„The ſummer's day, the win- 
ter's night, | 
“ Preſs her, with dying fond- 
nel in thy arms 
He, however, ſtrongly inculcates 
conftancy and ſincerity in ſuch an 
intercourſe; and, after much pa- 
thetic diſſuaſion againſt the baſe- 
neſs of ſeduction, and the ſhabby ' 
infamy of deſerting and expoſing 
the fond believing mother, and her 
ill- fated offspring, that mother, 
* who ventured all for thee, for 


her, thou nothing,” he pro- 


ceeds to deſcribe, with energy and 
truth, the complicated evils and 
diſeaſes, the ruin of ſoul, body, 


and eſtate, entailed on indifcrimi- 


nate debauchery. He afterwards 
paints, with a conſiderable portion 
of mock-heroic humour, the bully 
attending a houſe of infamy. 

6 Him thirſting after gold, 
nor words, 5 e 


* 


Nor more perſuaſive wine can 
ſatisfy, 353 
5 | «ER 


* 
#*< 
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« Thy purſe muſt pay, the vio- 
lation of the public bed.” 


It has been ſaid of Dr. Arm- 
ſtrong, and I believe by himſelf, 
that his ſucceſs, as a phyſician, 
+ was impeded by KP ls ſenſi- 
&« bility,” and what he calls a 
&« tick liſn ſtate of ſpirits, occaſioned 
or increaſed by the teazing and 
*: uncomfortable circumſtances of 
<« the profeſſion.” This irritabi- 
lity produced, in ſome of his pub- 
lications, the peeviſhneſs of paſ- 
ſionate expreſſion, and in 6ne in- 
ſtance, outrageous invective. He 


who affects to quarrel with, or 


deſpiſe the world, has been aptly 
compared to a wayward, ſpoilt 


child, who to revenge himſelf on 


his mother, for ſome petty contra- 
diction, ** reſolved to ſtay all night 
„on the bridge.” To continue 
the ſimile, the deſpiſer of mankind 
will, in general, find his anger or 
reſentment repaid with 1 in- 
tereſt; he may ſtay for fifty nights 
on the comfortleſs bridge of ſeceſ- 
ſion, frozen with cold, or drench- 
ed with rain, and the world, ſo 
far from feeling for his ſituation, 
or meeting him half way with of- 
ters of pity and condolence, will 
ridicule, the impotence of that in- 
effectual revenge, which recoils 
only to its own injury, and add, by 
bitter inſult, new barbs to the ar- 
rows of affliction. 

In fact, the “ tickliſh ſtate of 


„poor Armſtrong's ſpirits,” was 


an effect, rather than a cauſe of his 
failure. It was the mortification of 
a wounded ſpirit, conſcious of its 
powers, but well convinced of the 
miſtakes and obliquities which 
produced diſappointment ; -while, 
at the ſame time, the neglect of 


forgotten by mankind ? 


mankind, was aggravated by the 


unaccountable ſucceſs of many a 
ſuperficial unqualified cotemporary, 
gliding down the ſtream of fame 
and afffuence. © 1 > 2 5 
The unfortunate, and of courſe, 
the penſive man, in his journey 
through life, induſtriouſly hunts 
for, and fixes on, as objects of diſ- 
cuſſion or contemplation, his own 
ill treatment, the happy fortune 
of his rivals, and a thouſand little 
harraſſing circumſtances, which - 
fortunate traveller, on the ſame 


road, either ſees not, or does not 
feel, reſolved that the unavoidable 


rubs of envy and oppoſition, ſhall 
not interrupt the congratulations 
of ſelf- applauſe, or darken the be- 
witching proſpects of enjoyment 
and independence, which, through 
a variety of avenues, preſent them- 
ſelves to his view. 

„ But is the induſtry of the pro. 
&« feſſional ſtudent to abate, becauſe 
he ſometimes ſees great and well 
& cultivated powers, neglected or 
Is he 
„ to exchange the glowing enthu- 
% fiaſm-of expectation, for the im- 
„potent languors of inactivity ? 
15 The man, who in ſpite of time 
“ mis: ſpent andunimprovedtalents, 
„has been able, by political ma- 
© neœuvre, and fortunate incident, 
& to attain eminence, is beſt qua- 
% lified to anſwer theſe queſtions. 
&© He knows, and feels the pecu- 
„ liar dangers of his ſituation, that 
% the health and life of his beſt 
„ friends are in the hands of a 
man unfit for the important of- 
© fice he has undertaken ; that he 
is every moment expoſed to the 


© open attacks, or the inſidious 


„ artifices of competitors, eager, as 
„well as able, on every occaſion, 
; 66 to | 


33 


«to detet impoſture, and Pee 
« imbecility. 

“Let therefore every young 
4 man, who avows himſelf a can- 
« didate for fame and fortune, in 
« taw, phyſic, or divinity, by un- 
< wearied diligence, by prudent 
& conduct, and by application, ſe- 
% cure himſelf from the ridicule 
and contempt fo conſtantly, and 


. & fo properly attached to ignorant, 
though ſucceſsful pretenders.— 


& If, after devoting his days to 
* dafineds, and his nights to books, 
« tozt fhould prove ineffectual; if 
< mankind ſhall not be diſpoſed to 
& acknowledgle merit, or reward 
4 his labours, let not diſappoint- 


ment damp his ſpirits, or delayed 
hope make his heart ſick; ho- 


neſt, though unrequited effort, 


« will afford folid comfort. He 


may conſole himſelf, with re- 
& ftecting, that he ſhares the fate 
« of many great and many good 
men; that although he does not 
move in a brilliant and exalted 
circle, he is a valuable and uſe- 
4 ful member of ſociety. The 
« conviction, that he has endea- 
voured, in fpite of a frowning 
4 world, to fulfill the duties of that 
« ftation aſſigned him by Provi- 


% dence, that he has anf buried his 


4 talent, nor yielded to the de- 

« preflions of deſpair, will heal the 

« wounds of ambition, and diffuſe 

* a warm ray of honeſt. joy over 
< the evening of life.“ | 

RNOLD, JOHN, a native 

of Br andenburgh, who exer- 


_ cifed the trade of a miller, near 


Cuftrin, and a ſubject of that 


Muftrious, and philoſophie war- 


rior, Frederick, King of Pruſſia; 
who I believe needs no other ad- 
dition to his name, ta diſtinguiſh 


ARNOLD, JOHN. 


- contiguous to his ſeat, 


him from his predeceſſors, or the 
ſucceeding king. The mill, in 
which Arnold lived, was plenti- os 
fully ſapplied with water, at the; 
time he. purchaſed the leaſe; he 
had regularly paid his rent, and 
ſupported himſelf and family in a 
comfortable manner, for upwards 
of fix years. , 

Count Schmettau, The miller's 


landlord, having occaſion, in the 


year 1776, to enlarge a fiſh\ pond, 
and to 
turn à greater quantity of water 
into 1t, ordered a canal to be cut 
from the ſtream a little above the 
mill, notwithſtanding the earneſt 
remanirancal of bis tenant, who 
foreſaw, and pointed out the -in- 
jury he thould receive, and in- 
treated, that if the canal muſt re- 
main, he might be permitted to 
reſign his leaſe. This reaſonable 
requeſt being refuſed, the current 
of the fireath was leffenied; and the 
water ſo evidently lowered, that 
the mill could only be worked 


during the floods, which ſucceed 


violent rains. Arnold applied to 
a court of law for redreſs, Lie ſen- 

tence was pronounced againſt him, 
and after much anxiety from his 
debts increaſing, while his ability 
for cating money daily diminiſh- 
ed; his utenſils, goods and chattels, 
were at length ſeized and fold, to 
pay the arrears of rent, and a lon 

lawyer's bill. By the advice of his 
friends, who knew the benevolent 
and equitable principles of their 
fovereign, he prefented a ſhort 
memorial on the ſubje&, to the 
king, whoſe ſcrutinizing eye, e- 
qually formed for minute precifion 
aud vaſt defign, was immediately 
ſtrack with the firoplicity of the 


poor man's narrative; and though 


| during 


during a conſiderable portion of 
his reign, he was reluctantly com- 
pelled, by the united perfidy and 
canting hypocriſy of the courts of 
Auſtria, 9 and Ruſſia, to ha- 
vock and defolation, his heart was, 
on moſt occaſions, alive to the in- 
tereſt and happineſs of his ſubjects. 
Frederick immediately diſpatch- 
ed a private agent to Cuſtrin, who 
examined the merits of the buſi- 
neſs, ſurveyed accurately the mill, 
the ſtream, and the new canal, and 
enquired particularly into Arnold's 
former ſituation, and the probable 
cauſes of his failure. By the cau- 
tious deliberation with which he 
proceeded, the king ſeems to have. 
guarded, as far as he was able, 
againſt thoſe oppoſite extremes, 
which the moſt amiable virtues 
ſometimes hurry us into; he was 
fully aware of his natural, his well 
known antipathy to law and its 


5 who are too often the 


ſcourges and fire- brands of ſociety, 
and the diſgrace of a liberal pro · 
feſſion; from the ſurly judge on 
the bench, who browbeats or mis- 


leads a jury, and boaſts that he pays 


little attention to what evidence or 
counſel adduce, but determines a 
cauſe in his own mind, from an 


early glance of his eye, to the baſe 


tipſtaff, who derives a diſhonoura- 
ble ſubſiſtence from the tears and 
groans of affliftion. 


7 
1 


Our royal legiſlator, one of the 


few hereditary monarchs, who by 
perſonal merit, deſerved to reign, 
reviſed with his own eyes, the va- 
riouseyidence and pins" before 
the court, and the whole of the 
law proceedings. Fearing alſo that 


reſentment, and miſguided zeal 


might heat his imagination, 912 
his judgment, and lead him to in- 


ARNOLD, JOHN. 
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f 


o 


3 


juſtice and oppreſſion, the very 
crimes he meant to puniſh in 
others, and reſolving not to truſt 
to his own opinion, he conſulted 
ſeveral eminent veterans, who had 
paſſed in laborious ſtudy or daily 
practice, thro' the different pro- 
vincial, municipal, and civil de- 
partments, before he finally deter- 
mined on the conduct he meant to 
purſue 1 85 
Early in the month of Decem- 
ber, 1779, having. made up his 
mind, he ordered * chancellor, 
the judges of the high court of 
appeal, and the counſellors, who 
had approved and figned Arnold's 
ſentence, into his preſence. After 
deſcribing to them the purpoſes for 
which the ſeveral poſts they filled, 
were firſt created, and obſerving, 
that peaſants or beggars were to the 
full as well entitled to impartial _ 
juſtice as a king or a noble, and 
that an unjuſt or nega magis- 
trate, who betrayed his truſt, or a 
corrupt court of law, partial in its 
proceedings, were more dangerous 
in a ſtate, and leſs ay to guard 
againſt, than a band of robbers; 
he laid before them their decree 
againſt the miller, and remonſtrated 
in ſevere terms, on a conduct, ſo 


oppoſite to the fundamental princi- 
ples of equity; he animadverted ' 


with warmth on their abſurd cru- 
elty, in ſuffering a man to be de- 
wow of water, the only means 

y which he cou'd work his mill, 


and then Fus him to pieces for 


arrears of rent. The chancellor 
was peremptorily diſmiſſed from 


his poſt, the ſeveral judges and the 
members of the court of Cuſtrin, 


were taken into cuſtody, and im- 


mediately proſecuted. A ſum equal 


to the produce of the effects of the 
F miller 
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miller, and the amount of the law 
proceedings, was deducted from the 

ſalaries of all who had a ſhare. in 


the unjuſt ſentence. Count Schmet- 
tau, a haughty German baron, 


who had long conſidered his vaſſals 


as animals, only a few degrees 


above his horſe, his hounds, or his 
| hogs, was reprimanded, and or- 
dered to reimburſe to his late te- 
nant, all the rent he had received, 
from the time of the canal being 
8 


My readers will probably be 
ſurprized to hear that this conduct 


of the great Frederick, in which 


the keen eye of ſevere ſcrutiny 


perceives ſo much to praiſe, ſo lit- 

. tle to condemn, has been branded 
with the opprobrious epithets of 
arbitrary and tyrannical, by an in- 


genious and enlightened writer, 
who in many inſtances has proved 


himſelf an aſſertor of the Rights 
_ of Mankind. The force of his 
reaſoning, or the correctneſs of his 
_ ſtatement, I confeſs myſelf unable 


to perceive, though they conclude 
with a potent argument, which he 
ſeems to mention with indecept ex- 
altation, that the determination in 


*favor of Arnold, was reverſed, a 


ſew months after the king's death, 


and that every poſſible reparation 


was made to the honour, feelings, 
and intereſts of the injured and de- 


graded lawyers. After every en- 


quiry into the buſineſs, I cannot 
but applaud the brave deceaſed old 
Fritz, as his ſoldiers uſed to call 
him; and ſhall only obſerve, that 
in ſome kingdoms, I had rather be 


the huſband of a pretty wife, a ba- 


ron, or a*lawver, than a miller, a 


peaſant, or a private ſoldier. 


The late king's bebaviour, when 
laying out his own garden, at Sans 


- Souci, was ſomewhat different from 


and ſurveyor 1 tha to his ma. 


I» 


Count Schmettau's; the builder 


jeſty, that a neighbouring mill was 
an.inſurmountable impediment to 
all his improvements; that the mil, 
ler had been treated with for the 
purchaſe of-it, and double its value 
had been offered, ot, if he prefer- 
red it, that another mill ſhould: be 
built, in any part of the country 
he choſe; but that nothing could 
prevail on the old man to part with 
a ſpot, to which he was particu. 
larly attached, and on which he 
had paſſed the earlieſt and-moſt 
pleaſant period of his life. * Don't 
you know,” ſaid the king, who 
called on him to repeat his offers, 
Don't you know, that if I pleaſe 
* I may take your mill, turn you 
out, and not pay you a farthing 
« fo it?“ * Ne, rephed- the 
miller, © that you might, if there 
* was no ſuch thing as a ſupreme 
court of juſtice at Berlin.“ The 
king laughed heartily, and altered 
the whole plan of his garden. 
X SPASIA, a Grecian female, 
| an inhabitant of Athens, and 
a cotemporary of Socrates and 
Xenophon, who devoting her 
life to licentious pleaſure, emerged. 
from infamy and indecorum, to 
honour and diſtinction, won the . 
affections, and ſecured the. laſtin 
eſteem of Pericles, the hero of his 
age and country, was reſpected as 
the friend, and 0 as the 
companion, of all that was illuſtri- 
ous and exalted in either ſex, dur- 
ing the moſt refined and brilliant 
period of Grecian hiſtorx. 
Our curioſity and attention are 
naturally excited by this fair Mi- 
leſian, who, with vices which 


would have chained down moſt 


\ ö women 


my oy ; 
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women in the noiſome and ſeques- 


commonly ſtriking, in words iſfu- 


tered caves of proſtitution, boldly ing from a pretty pair of lips; 
or claimed, and eminently enjoyed words, which from a plain face, 
ar that conſideration and eſteem, oh the wrong fide of fix ave) en 
25. which the world generally beſtows would have paſſed without praiſe, 
to Jon virtuous and correct conduct and without notice. © 11 ü 
In alone. Athenian matrons, mothers The faſcinating arts of this ſy- 
e of families, and the wives of ſe- ren muſt, however, have been * 
Ie nators and wealthy citizens, re- wonderful, or the domeſtic life of 


Pericles, who was a married man, 


r. paired, without ſcandal, to the Pe 1 „ 
very uneaſy, for not ſatisfied with 


4; entertainments of Aſpaſia, where 


Y ſociety was enlivened by beauty, thoſe clandeſtine ſnatches of en- 

4 vit, and wine; while the graces, joyment, preferred by our modern 
h with looſened zones, preſided at men of pleaſure, far beyond the 

* her repaſts. Aaulull routine of lawful affection 5 

6 Inheriting from nature a be- he prevailed on his wife to conſent 

t witching form, and a maſculine to a ſeparation, provided her with 

t 


underſtanding, no improvement another huſband, and led Aſpaſia 


2 had been ſpared, which education to the altar, a proceeding which 

Q or money could procure; but the did not eſcape the comic laſh of 
K ſame quickneſs of perception, and Cratinus and Ariſtophanes. 

| ſenſibility of heart, which made Tell me,” ſaid Aſpaſia to the 

4 her progreſs in acquirements fo - wife of Xenophon, in one of thoſe g 

i rapid, rendered her only an ear- confidential moments, when her 

x lier and an eaſier victim to the  predominating powers of conver- 

f tender paſſions, ſo often fatal to ſation had levelled every apparent 

1 youth and beauty; once 8 diſtinction between the honoura- 
nn the abyſs of unhallowed indul- ble wife and the courtezan, “ Tell 


gence, ſhe imparted almoſt a dig- 
nity to looſe defire, and often ruſh- 
ed from the couch of ſenſuality 
and exceſs, to the academic grove, + 
where, to uſe the language of a 
lively writer, - ſhe outſtripped in 
eloquence the maſter of moral 
philoſophy, and ſurprized, by the 
depth of her reflections, and the 
brilliancy of her metaphors, the 


author of the Cyropœdia. 


Such have been the glowing ex- 


preſſions of exaggerating partiality, 


perhaps of doating admiration ; . 
and that man muſt have more 
of the cynic than the lover in his 
compoſition, who has not, at cer- 
tain moments of his life, imagined 
lomething very excellent, and un- 


© me, without reſerve, if an ac-⸗ 
„quaintance had more valuable 
„ jewels, or a more ſplendid fide- 
© board of plate than your o-.ꝰn. 
„ fhould you not prefer them?“ 


„ Undoubtedly,” replied the lady. 


«© Suppoſe ſhe had a hetter huſband | 
than you?” continued Aſpaſia; 


Xenophon, to whom, after a ſliort 


at firſt ſee whither the original 


queſtion would lead, hung her 
«You will 


head, and bluſhed. 


ſilence, the queſtion was repeated, 


- heſitated; his wife, who did not 


— 


© neither of you,” exclaimed Af. 
you, 


„paſia, © ſatisfy me on a ſabject, 
* almoſt the only one, on which 
„J wiſh:to hear your opinion. 
Jou expect perfection in other,” 
people, 


Fa. 
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„people, but are confuſed to find, 


| 66 On the queſtions being properly 


<< put, that, on certain points, you 


4 5 


(6 


This e. moods be extended 
to an undue. length, were I to 


produce every inſtance upon re- 


cord, of this extraordinary wo- 
man's natural acuteneſs, and lite- 
rary talents, they are frequently 


| acknowledged by her cotempora- 


Ties and ſucceſſors, who occaſion- 
ally ſpeak with reſpect of her com- 
poſitions, though with: the excep- 


tion of a ſlender portion quoted 


by an antient writer, they are no 
longer extant Pericles, at firſt 
ſtruck only with beauty, had 
ſought relief in her ſociety, from 
the ſameneſs, or the chagrin of 
matrimony, and expected, after 
the zeſt of novelty was diſſipated, 


only the uſual frivolous, ſuperſi- 
pts nauſeating ſmall-talk, of vi- 
cious abſurdity. He was, how- 


ever, agreeably ſurprized, when he 
found her well acquainted with 


the preſent intereſts, and the paſt 

hiſtory of her country, and quali- 
fied to converſe on any ſubject he 
might chooſe as a ſcholar, a gene- 


ral, a 8 or a man of 
taſte. WI 

giddy violence of deſire was na- 
turally ſucceeded by warm eſteem, 
by rational attachment; and this 
great commander, who, by arms 


and influence, governed Greece, 

confeſſed with tranſport, that he 
prized the lovely Aſpaſia beyond 
all his honours and all his tri- 
umphs, that he was indebted to 


Ber for much of his fame and ſuc- 
ceſs, for the higheſt intellectual 


e as well as the moſt bliſs- 


ful moments of his life. 


e are not better than your neigh- 


ith ſuch a woman, the 


If ſuch is the magie charm of 
beauty without innocence, + and 
accompliſhment without 'virtuoug 


tendency, what puniſhment will 
not thoſe women deſerve, who 


negle&t or abuſe theſe valuable 
ifts of Heaven. I thank God, 
uch profane miſapplication can- 
not zow be laid to the charge of 
the *#*#*#+#*+* gf CASSIE es in 
whoſe exemplary conduct, as a 
wife and a mother, we forget the 
thoughtleſs levities of her zoyen/c 
entree. W 
HANASIAN CREED, a 
form of words appointed to 
be occaſionally read, as part of the 
Liturgy of the Church of Eng- 
land. This compoſition, which 
rplexing or defying human rea- 
on for ſeveral centuries, has prov- 
ed a ſtumbling block to many con- 
ſcientious men, which excited the 
inquiſitive ſcruples of Chilling- 
worth, and the candid doubts of 
Waterland and Clarke, has been 


iven up by a pious Biſhop (Tay- 


: 


lor) who after a long, a laborious, 


and a learned inveſtigation, frank - 
ly confeſſes that the very extraordi- 
nary explanations contained in it, 


cannot be deduced from the lan- 
' guage, or the authority of Holy 


Writ. Yet a Creed which has 
maintained its ground for almoſt 
nine hundred years, - which has 
been pronounced by Luther a bul- 
wark of the Chriſtian faith, and 
which, excepting the damnatory 
clauſes, is ſaid by its ſupporters to 


_ derive its origin from an. Evan- 
geliſt, the. Precurſor and Herald 


of Chriſt; which has. received the 
open aſſent. or filent ſubſcription of 
a thouſand: ſincere Chriſtians and 
excellent Divines is not to be haſ- 
tily rejected. « I confeſs that it is 


& 2 com- 


man wm, O0 0 ce wr». 
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e but to __ Chriſtianity IgA 
d the attacks of its adverſaries, che 
<< verboſe rhetoricians. of the day, 
it was neceſſary to fight them 
« with their own weapons, and 
by oppoſing ſubtleties to ſubtle- 
ties, exhibit an acknowledged 
« and generally. received truth, in 
„the technical phraſes, and verbal 
© niceties of its enemies“ a 
On a ſubject, which has, for | 
ages alarmed. the fears, or rouſed,. 
the zeal of many great and many 
good men, little novelty can be 
roduced; the queſtion. indeed can 
P 
never be ſatisfactorily or finally 
ſettled, until we have determined 


WHETHER REASON. 1s OR is NOT 


NECESSARY, IN MATTERS, OB Re- 
2 C 

ppeal to every conſiderate or- 
. Member of our Eſtabliſh- 
ment, I appeal to every rational 
well meaning Chriſtian, if it is 
poſlible to peruſe. this Creed with- 
out ſuſpence, or to aſſent to it, 
without heſitation. How painful 
then muſt be the taſk, how keen 
the regrets of, many a worthy. 
clergyman, who, at ſtated inter- 
vals, is compelled to declare with 
its unknown compiler, that an ab- 
ſolutes and unqualified agreement 
with ſuch elaborate and compound 
definitions, is, 88 FORE ALL THINGS, 


neceſſary to ſalvation; that he who 


in the ſtruggle of reaſon tramples 
on its doctrines, or in the timidity 
of mental reſervation, evades its ab- 

ſtruſe myſteries, ſhall without doubt 
I am 
convinced that the intricacies of 
= eccleſiaſtie ſcale,, in which 
Unity and Polytheiſm, tremble on 

ide balance, or * kick 


ſays 


37 


zee the inbumanity of the 
obnoxious. clauſes, La immediate. 
cauſe of 1. . individuals 

into the wilds for doubt 
once excited, Fx a takes reſt, in_ 
a ſtudious aud contemplative mind. 
The thirty- ſecond verſe of the 
ce, thirteenth. So pter of St. Mark,” 
a. Divine the: Eſtabliſhed 5 
Church, © clears. all my doubts, 


and at once. quiets my mind on 


“the ſubject. Of that day and 
hour knoweth no man, neither 


40 the Angels which are in Heaven, 
nor the Son, but the Father.“ 


Is not this,“ continues the ſame 


writer, “ is not this a regular cli. 
% max, beginning with the loweſt. 
order of intelligent beings, and 
„ aſcending gradually to the higb- 


 & eſt, Is not the knowledge of 
_ «the day of judgement, denied, 


« firſt to men, then to angels, 
6& ; then, to the Son of n 
In anſwer to this quotation it 
has: 


n ſaid, that by the Law of 
Scripture Analogy, ages which 
apparently contradict, the Athana- 


ſian. Hypotheſis, ſhould be accom- 
modated to thoſe which confirm it; 
—a canon of theological criticiſm, 
to which every man will agree, 
when he is convinced that the au- 
thor of the creed in queſtion, was 
divinely inſpired and infallible ;. 
yet.it cannot with truth be denied 
that texts occur in the New T 
ment, equally favourable, to a. dif- 
ferent explanation of the Athana- 
ſian hypotheſis, But, waving, the 
authority and. ſcriptural correct. 
neſs, of this Creed, is it. confiſtent- 
with the qpinion we are taught 
entertain of Almighty God 4 
mercy appears in all his works, 1s 
it * is it poſſible that 
| would 


. ANAG. CREED. 


have inſiſted on the belief of a ſpe⸗ contaminated faith,” is more ma- 

culative opinion, being eſſentially 
neceſſary to falvation, without a 
plain, clear, and open avowal of 
it? Would a Being in whom om 
nipotence and intelligence are evi- 
dently united, would he have left 
the fate of all mankind to depend 
on the heated imaginations, and 


the intereſted deciſions of polemic 
rhetoricians, on a letter, a Ra- 
ble, or a word; on s and 


vrbragis, on 0ppotsricar ON owossian, 


on the difference between a Per- 


ſon, and a Being, a difference 
which it is not eaſy to imagine, 
and I think impoſſible to deſeribe? 
If, as is the opinion of many, 
the ſoundneſs of whoſe. faith, and 
the goodneſs of whoſe intentions, 
I have neither right or inclination 
to call in queſtion, if the entire re. 
moval of this production would 
be levelling an outwork or ſtrong, 


hold of the Chriſtian faith, in 
God's name let it remain; 
juſtice and good 


ing it ſhould be left to the diſcre- 
tion of the Miniſter, who is too 


often obliged to ſubmit to that 
moſt odious compromiſe, religious 


hypocriſy, or relinquiſh the ſup- 
port of his family. I ſee no poſ- 


ſible evil which could ariſe to 
church or ſtate, from ſuch a ſalu- 
tary and rational regulation, a re- 
gulation which was approved of 
and propoſed Wy Archbiſhop Til- 
lotſon, by the Biſhops Taylor, 
bei 9 Beverley. and Clayton, 
of the learned Doctors Cave, 

0 Lord 


le, Bennett, 
Chancellor Kin 
been diſtant] 5 
writer, unleſs 3 it is conceived that 
an implicit, orthodox, pure, un- 


and by 
Unleſs, as hath 


+ Put, 
olicy, require 
that, the reading it, or not read- 


its ruins. 


inted by a late 


& ſalvation, 


nageable in a ſtate, and more 
conducive to the peace of the 
church, than Afb confaibl, | 
and the hallowed warmth of ſin- 
cere devotion. An odious and 


abominable ſyſtem, which ſtrips 


from religion, conſolation and 
purity of heart, and in their ſtead 
wraps around it a fantaſtic robe of 
worldly policy, and a e of 
atheiſtic refinement. 

For the conſequence of ſuch a 


procedure, we need look no farther. 


than France. The moment ſuch. 


an opinion is impreſſed on the _ 


great body of the people, if they 
once conceive that profeſſion and 
belief do not go hand in hand, but 
that religion is proſtituted and de- 
graded to the vile purpoſes of 
State Machinery, Intereſt and De- 
luſion, the church of any nation 
in ſuch caſe totters to its foun- 
dation, it muſt inevitably fall, and 
threatens to bury Chriſtianity-i in 
This awful, this mo- 
mentous truth, confirmed by paſt 
ages, and evinced by preſent ex- 
ample, I wiſh to impreſs ſtrongly - 
on the minds of Kings, — ; 


Prieſts and Stateſmen. 


+ Whoever,” ſays a worthy Di. . 


vine, and an ingenious writer, 


* whoever believes that Jeſus 
« Chriſt, is, in a fenſe in which 
„no other Being ever was, the 
Son of God; that he came into 
„ the world, to lay down his life 


for ſinful men; and that accept- 


« ance is only to be obtained 
c through his merits and interceſ- 
% flon; whoever in conſequence 
«of fuch belief conforms his life 
e to the law of Chriſt, ſeems to 
do all of importancr towards his 
fulfills the Goſpel 
conditions 


AY 
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„ conditions, and thereby anſwers 
<« the end of the covenant,” 

The following is part of the 
Fpeech of Dr. Clayton, àa Biſhop 
of Ireland, on his making a mo- 
tion in the Houſe of Peers in that 
kingdom for curing the Nicene 
and Athanaſian Creeds, a motion, 
which, in the courſe of the debate, 
the Primate declared, made Bis 
&« ears tingle.” 

The Athanaſian Creed,” ſays 
Dr. Clayton, has not even the 
* authority of a Council to ſup- 
« port it, but is now a known 
« forgery, detected 
„ ticiſms of the learned Voſhus, 
c it cannot be traced within two 
« hundred years of the time of 

** Athanaſius. Perhaps it may be 
_ * aſked, how comes it then to 
* bear his name. The anſwer to 
ee which, is, that it agrees with the 
15 Athanalian doctrine, and had 
„ his name affixed to it by the 
„Church of Rome, becauſe he 
« was a perſon much eſteemed by 
that church, which has long la- 
«© boured to propagate his politi- 
„cal and religious principles 
among manKind. But as the 
true character of Athanaſius is 


not generally known, I beg leave 


* to inform your Lordſhips, who 
* znd what he was. 


* Athanaſius was a young, for- 


„ward, petulant Deacon in the 
oy church of Alexandria, of an 
„ ambitious ſpirit, and with ta- 


* lents admirably calculated for 


* diſputation. Having no hopes 
of getting into that Biſhopric, 
* unleſs he could drive out of Alex- 
« andria Arius, who was the prin- 
< cipal Preſbyter in that church, 
© next to the Biſhop, he effected 
“his * by fomenting a diſ- 


* 


by the cri- 


© rence of the Vatican. 
Athanaſius treated his Royal 
% Maſter and the reſt of mankind 


court to the Papal Chair. 


66 pute on the ſubject of the Tri- 
« nity, . between the, Biſhop and 
+ Arius, who being obſtinate, un- 
« complying, or fincere, was ex- 


e communicated and expelled from 


the city. 


„The old i ones died not lone . 


« after, when Athanaſius, only 
«+ twenty-eight years of age, with 


&« aſſiſtance from the Aſcetics, 


forced himſelf at once into the 
Archiepiſco 
legally confecrated, and by the 
force of bribes to a favourite 
* courtier, was by the Emperor 


al Throne, was il- 


% Conſtantine, confirmed in his 
„See. But the turbulent arro- 


4 gance of his ſpirit was not to be 


* controuled by gratitude or by 


* ſound policy, he groſsly inſulted 
his benefactor the 
and treated Conſtantius his ſuc- 
„ ceſſor, with inſolence and con- 
„ tempt. 


mperor, 


For this, and many ir- 
„ regularities in his conduct, he was 


depoſed by a numerous e „ 
„Biſhopo, regularly ſummoned 
and aſſembled. But in defiance 


&« of eccleſiaſtic diſcipline, and the 


laws of decency and juſtice, he 
forced his way into the ſee, 
over the murdered bodies of his 


„ antagoniſts, and waded into his 
„ cathedral through ſeas of blood. 
It may, perhaps, be further 
„ aſked, why this ſhould recom- 


mend him to the See of Rome. 
© The reaſon is, that all the enor- 


„% mities I have mentioned were 
„ committed with the concur- . 


While 


& with inſult, he paid a ſervile 


„ deed the firſt precedent that can 
ebe N in * books of the 
Canon 


In- 


clearly revealed. 
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Canon Law, in ſupport of the 


«ſupremacy of the Pope, is this 


e jnſtance of the flaviſh ſubmiſſion 


„ paid by Athanaſius to Julius, 
„who, as well as his predeceſſors, 
4e had *till that time been conſi- 
« dered as little more in woe. 8 
„power and authority, than Bi- 
e ſhops of Rome. I therefore 
„ ſhould apprehend, that all Pro- 


e teſtants, who reject that ſupre- 


ee macy, and avow the indepen- 
e dency of the Church upon the 
« State, if they wifh to be con- 
e ſiſtent, ought to be for obliterat- 
« ing the name of Athanaſius from 


e gur Liturgy, into which it was 


« probably inferted, with a view 


of recommending his political 


*« principles, under the ſhelter and 
« influence of his religious doc- 
„„ 77 oh | | 

« My Lords, 1 defire you will 
« be ſo good as to obſerve that I 
% have not taken upon me to ſay, 
„ that the doctrine contained in 
* the Athanaſian Creed is falſe, 
„J only ſay, it is not platnly and 
Nor, do I 
« preſume to condemn thoſe, who 


e think they have evidence ſuf- 


« ficient to juſtify their being per- 
t emptory and poſitive in ſupport 
© of it. I judge no man, I only 
&« fay, it contains a doctrine, of fo 
& nice, difficult and metaphyſical 


A nature, to be made the ſubject 


s of a Creed, ordained to be read 
* by the miniſter and repeated by 
« the congregation, whoſe devo- 
« tions ſhould not, as St. Paul ob- 


e ſerves, conſiſt of doubtful diſ- 


s putations, but be of a kind, that 
all may glorify God with one 
* mind and one mouth. | 
gut my Lords, let us ſuppoſe 


only for arguments fake, that 


y 


« the doctrine of this Creed is 


„Wrong, and unleſs the author 


was infallible, there is a pofſibi- 
6 N that it may be ſo. —_— 
In that caſe let us only ima- 


„ vine what would be the conſe- 


ee quence !—T dread to name it 


et would be no leſs than blaſ- 


* phemy; it is indeed the dread 
and terror of a wrong determi- 
nation, on ſo delicate a point, 
« that makes me ſolicitous for re- 
= moving this Creed from the Li- 
„ > e 

In anſwer to the Biſhop it was 
obſerved that hit diſapproving the 
Athanaſian Creed, was by no 
means a ſufficient reaſon for re- 
Jefing it, that he ſhould have 
been direct, explicit and particu- 
lar, in pointing out how far it 
agreed or diſagreed with the holy 


ſcriptures, which after all are the 


only true ſtandard, by which ſuch 
queſtions can be properly judged. 
A friend was wondering and 
lamenting to a writer who. is oc- 
caſionally quoted in this work, that 


the doors of admiſſion into the 


Church of England were not more 
liberally widened ; © If you will 
« ceaſe lamenting and wondering” 
ſaid the fatiriſt, rolling his promi- 
nent eyes, I will tell you the 
„ reaſon, You know there are 
many good things in the Church, 
« for which there are numerous 
* candidates, and in general more 
„ than the good mother can ef- 
« feCtually provide for. Can it 
© then 5 your ſagacity, that 
„ the wider the door 1s opened, 
% the greater will be the number 
of thoſe who enter, and of 


„ courſe the ſhare of ecclefiaſhc 


„ loaves and fiſhes, to be diſtri- 
e buted among the faithful, will 
| . « he 
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& be proportionately diminiſhed. 
« Be eaſy then, and let me hear 
«no more on the ſubject, it 
« Jeads to Jacobiniſm, and as a 
loyal ſubject, I ſhall be obliged 
« to ſlip your name into the gap- 
ing mouth of one of Mr. Reeves's 
% Mouchards, who like the lyons ' 
+ at Venice, are © conveniently 
„placed at different quarters, for 
the reception of anonymous in- 
formation, on the ſubject of ſe- 
„dition, or what in the preſent 
« day, is of more alarming ten- 
« dency, reformation.” 
TTORNEY GENERAL, an 
| officer of the crown, armed 
by the laws of England, or by 


immemorial uſage, with powers, 


apparently inconſiſtent with a free 
conſtitution, and which it has 
been the wiſh of many great, and 
many good men, to ſee moderated 
and reſtrained. In the buſineſs 
of filing informations, and carry- 
ing on what have been called ex- 
officio proſecutions, he is neither 
directed by the previous examina- 
tion and interference of a grand 
jury, nor controuled by the eſta- 
bliſhed forms of any court, which 


are cautiouſly obſerved in al 


other caſes. He can, by his own 
mere motion, give a name to, or 
put any conſtruction he 3 
on the conduct, writings, 


even the thoughts, of any — 750 


whatever. His proceedings are 


dles, perhaps, an innocent, but 


unfortunate defendant, with heavy 
and ruinous coſts. Another cir- 
cumſtance, Which has attached 
ſuſpicion to this mode of proceed- 
ing of the crown lawyers, is, 
that the Attorney General is re-. 
moveable. at pleaſure, and placed 
in the high road to emolument and 
promotion; a ſituation dangerous 


to human virtue, not always ſuf- 


ficiently powerful to induce a man 
to decide in favour of conſcience 
and honour, againſt a good place, 
and the ſolicitations, or mandates 
of a miniſter. ; 
In defence of this ſpecies of of. 
fee pr oceeding on the part of 
the crown, it has been urged, that 
the licentiouſneſs of the preſs has 


been and ſtill is carried beyond 


all bounds of decency or truth; 


that kings and miniſters are con- 


tinually expoſed, by artful ſedi- 
tious writers, to hatred and con- 


tempt; that in proſecutions for 


libels on government, juries are 


partial to the ſide of the people; 
that in the moſt flagrant caſes, a 
verdict cannot be obtained for 
the king; and that a judicial and 


more ſummary method, free from 


the inconveniences of popular re- 
ſtraint, is for urgent reaſons, abſo- 
lutely neceſſary. 


That the temper of the times; 


has, in general, an influence on 


jurymen, cannot be denied; yet 


commenced without any previous many trials, in the memory of my 


affidavit or examination, and if 
in the courſe of the trial, there 
appears any probability of failing 
in his charge, contrary to what 
takes place with other proſecutors, 
he incurs. neither riſque nor ex- 


pence, but by a ſhort motion, 


puts an end to the ſuit, and ſad- 
Vo. I. 


readers, prove, that an Engliſn 


jury is not flagrantly inſenſible 
of the reſpect due to the execu- 


tive power, nor tardy in beſtowing 


exempl y puniſhment on the de- 
famers of public worth, or private 


The general cry which 
* through the land againſt 


this 


virtue. 


* 
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this mode of proſecution, is, in 
itſelf, a ſufficient cauſe for limit- 


ing and reſtraining it; nothing, 


in general, being ſo likely to 
counteract the impartial admini- 
ſtration of ſubſtantial juſtice, as a 
defendant coming into court with 
every appearance of having been 
proceeded againſt rigorouſly and 
unfairly. It is alfo the opinion 
of ſeveral found lawyers, whoſe 
inclinations in favor of the liberty 
of the ſubject, can never be 
numbered with their failings, that 
whenever the Attorney General 
commenees a proſecution ex- of- 
ficio, the defendant ſhould, as in 
other caſes, be permitted to ſhew 
cauſe, why the information ſhould 
not be granted. This conceffion 
would ſtill leave ample diſcre- 


tionary power in the breaſt ofa 
court, would deprive many a ſu- 
perficial declaimer of a potent, a 


plauſible common-place ere, 


and refuſing it, cannot be defended 


on any plea of juſtice, common 
ſenſe, or good deſign. | 
ADCOCK, SAMUEL, a 
learned divine, and ingenious 
critic of South Molton in Fon. 
ſhire, who, after much literary 
labour, for the honour and emo- 
lument of others, and after wield- 
ing with ſucceſs the ſword of re- 
ligious controverſy, died of a con- 
ſumption, early in life. 
_ His attack on the Thelypthora 
was maſterly, and histriumph com- 


leat. The animadverſions on Dr. 


rieſtly evince a more than criti- 
cal ſeverity, which aroſe from a 
perfonal enmity ſubſiſting between 
them. That intimacy and confi- 
dence which religious characters 
ſo often obtain, and too frequently 
abuſe, had introduced Mr, Bad- 
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cock into a friend's houſe, where a 


paſſion, whoſe effects we lament, 
but whoſe omnipotence we all ſub. 
mit to, urged the young noviciate, 
keen with abſtinence, and unbrok- 
en by debauchery, to unhallowed 
paſtimes. Though Mr. Badcock 
ſolemnly called God to witneſs, 
that his partiality towards the fair, 


never proceeded to actual criminal 


intercourſe. | 

At a ſubſequent ordination, Dr. 
Prieſtly mentioned this circum- 
ſtance as an objection to his en- 
tering on the miniſtry., But this 


youthful indiſcretion, this weak- 
neſs of human nature, was for- 


gotten, in conſideration of the ſu- 
perior abilities of the candidate; 
the correctneſs of whofe future life 
juſtified the meaſure. 5 
But Badcock did not ſoon for- 
get the injury, the eagerneſs of re- 


venge evidently pervades his cri- 


tical page, it animates, and incites, 
but never miſleads him. The pro- 
fuſe, the unceaſing fertility of Dr. 
Prieſtly's pen expoſed him ſo 
often, and particularly in his His- 
tory of the Corruptions of Chriſti- 
anity, to the laſh of criticiſm, that 
Badcock, who, in eccleſiaſtical 
learning, and in Greek erudition, 
was confeſſedly his ſuperior, had 
an opportunity for gratifying his 
reſentment and diſplaying his 
learning; yet at the ſame time it 
muſt be confeſſed, he has acted 


- with ſtri& juſtice towards the can- 
did unitarian doctor. 


The paper war, which took 


place in conſequence of a promis- 
ſory note, found among Mr. Bad- 


cock's papers, in which, I confeſs, 
T ſee nothing to blame in Dr. Ga- 
briel's conduct, brings to my mind 
a line or two in ſome fatirical 

'_ Coggrilly 
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doggrells. which [I remember were 
handed about, at the time the 2 


feſſor preached the Bampton ec- 

tures; they prove, that the opinion 

of Dr. White's being aſſiſted by 

the Devonſhire critic, was by no 

means a new one: | 

And Badcock inclin'd to our 
„ church pater noſter, 


. 6 Proves that White is, himſelf, - 


an Arabian Impoſtor. 
Dr. White appears to be a man 
of genius and learning without 
application, but not without a 
prudent regard for the meum and 


tuum in money matters, tho' he 


has been otherwiſe deſcribed. 

I think it but right in every fu- 
ture edition of the learned, acute, 
but nat in every inſtance the 
liberal Bampton Lectures, that 
the names of Badcogk and White 


| ſhould be printed in the title as 


joint authors: on reading the ſer- 
mons a ſecond time lately, I per- 
ceived, or thought I ee 
certain peculiar internal evidences 
1 ſcattered through parti- 
cular parts, which deciſively point 
out the Prefeſſer n ſhare of the pro- 
duction. On this ſubje& I can- 
not agree with a th. e wri- 
ter, © that the meaſure of aſſiſt- 
„ ance, which men of letters may 
* gccafionally receive from their 
friends in learned undertakings” 
is a matter of indifference to the 
public. If an individual, bleſt 
with acuteneſs of intellect and in- 
ceſſant application, unites with a 
man of great ability, but without 
firmneſs or reſolution to rouze 
himſelf to active exertion, it ſurely 
is neither conſiſtent with moral 
and intellectual equity, or the in- 
tereſts of literature, that laborious 


application, ſhould be the portion 
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of one, while fame, and emolu- 
ment are to be excluſively enjoyed 
by the other. The man who like 
Dr. Gabriel endeavours to aſſign 
to each bird his proper feathers, ren- 


ders an eſſential ſervice to man- 


kind, and may teach men of lite- 
rary eminence a uſeful leſſon, that 
as it required great powers to at- 
tain their exalted rank, ſo it de- 
mands perſevering induſtry to 
ſupport it. 7 
Mr. Badcock, added to the moſt 
brilliant, natural, and acquired en- 
dowments, intellectual energy, and 
unremitting induſtry, and tho? he 
latterly joined the eſtabliſhment, 
remained (bluſh ye lights of the 
church!) without proviſion, in a 
country where ignorance gently 
flumbers in prebendal ſtalls, or 
fattens on pluralities, and where 
thoſe rewards which were deſigned 
to requite excellence, and raiſe de- 
preſſed merit, are laviſhed on here- 
ditary. dulneſs, or the miniſterial 
tools of parliamentary corruption. 
AILLIE, Captain, a naval 
officer, and Lieutenant Go- 
vernor of Greenwich Hoſpital, 
an appointment from which he 
was diſmiſſed, for pointing out, 
and endeavouring to remedy, cer - 
tain notorious abuſes in the do- 
meſtic management of that inſti- 


* 
— 


fution, at a period, when eve 
conſideration of public duty, and 


private juſtice, were overpowered 
by the fury of party virulence. I 
will not dwell an the ſhabby and 


_ cruel fraud, af impoſing on our 
marine - veterans bull-beef, 
which, though he was paid a fair 


of 


price for wholeſome meat, a con- 
tracting butcher was convicted; I 
will not rival the minute inveſti- 
gation of the Duke of Richmond, 

C on 
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on curtailed ſheets.” ſhort ſhirts, 


ill-made ſhoes, or ſcanty ſtockings; 


it would be. interrupting his im- 
provements in the rheory of pro- 
Jectiles, were I to recall his atten- 
tion to ſuch details, tho” at a cer- 
tain period of his life, they were 
the favourite, the darling objects, 
of his active zeal. 

Although theſe tranſactions ter- 
minated in the diſmiſſion of an 
able ſervant of the public, a ſpi- 
1ited, and an enthuſiaſtic re- 
former. poſterity will conſider 
Capt. Baillie as an active and vi- 


gorous reſiſter of official pecula- 


tion, who, deaf to the voice of 
worldly prudence and policy, laid 
open the myſteries of borough in- 


fluence; who ſupported and en- 


forced, by every means in his 
power, the ſpirit and deſign of the 
hoſpital charter, which had been 
notoriouſly violated by the admiſ- 
ſion of landmen, and, for the moſt 
part, Huntingdon voters, into that 
foundation, meant originally, to: 


be ſolely appropriated to the com- 
fort and relief of wounded and 


aged ſeamen. Such will be the 
tardy juſtice done to his memory, 
but impreſſions, equally ſerious, 


though not equally cheering, will 


remain on the mind of every diſ- 
intereſted and 1mpartial man, who 
ſhall peruſe the pathetic, the well- 
written memorials, of the worthy 


ſubject of this article, ſupported 


by weighty perſonal evidence, and 
the ſentence of a court of juſtice. 
The fatal effect his treatment may 


- hereatter produce on the diligence 


and 'ntegrity of perſons in public 
employ, is eafily imagined, and, 
in ſome inſtances, has already len 


feilt. Ability to inveſtigate, and 


courage to eorrect enormity and 
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defalcation, wad.” on future occa- 


ſions, be bongenled under the con- 


venient maſk of prudent reſerve, 
or ſelfiſh unconcern. Should car- 
rion be ſold for food, or the wards 
of Greenwich Hoſpital be crowded 
by Cambridge ſervitors, or valets 
from Burton-Pynſent, Frognal, 

Wimbledon, or Dropmore-Hill; 

a Lieutenant Governor, after fup- 
preſſing the ſtruggles of honeſty 

and the ſigh of indignation, would 


naturally fay, „I fee what is do- 


„ing, and know my duty, but I 


„ have not the reſolution to ex- | 


** poſe myſelf and family to dif- 


% ficulty and diſmiſſion; I re- 


member the fate of Capt. Bail- 


„lie, and muſt learn to hold my 
« tongue.” 

It happened in the preſent, as 
in many other inſtances, that the 
Captain's warmeſt advocate, if 
not the direct and immediate 
ſource of his misfortunes, proved 


the indirect cauſe, indeed the only 


impediment why 
made him no compenſation for 


the loſs of his poſt. The bold, 


the unceaſing attacks of the noble 
Duke, on the adminiſtration of the 
day, had exaſperated into malig- 
nity the reſentments of Lord Sand- 
wich, and his political coadjutors, 


FT acknowledge there is much of 


right, and much of reaſon, in 
* the afſertions of Capt. Baillie,” 
exclaimed the Earl, in a candid 
moment, to a certain literary bar- 
rifter, but forgot, or forbore to 
add, “ He is the ſupporter of the 


government | 


/ 


te aſſertions of my bitter antagoniſt, | 


„the inflexible Lenox, and if any 
„ relief is afforded to the diſmiſſed 


« officer, it will be a tacit confes- 
e ſion of the truth of his Grace's 


56 accuſations, and will be putting 


66 additional 
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additional weapons into the 


« hands of our mercileſs foe, that 


« unrelenting Draweanſir, 
„ Anglo-Gallic Duke.“ 5 

With other reaſons for puniſh- 
ing the unfortunate Lieutenant- 
Governor, it was faid, by his ene- 


the 


mies, “He is a man of intractable 


„manners, and vexatious in his 

wits fe(ls,” obſerved 
„ temper. I contels,” obſerved 
the intrepid Richmond, “ that a 
« man of ſtern independence, and 


« yncorrupted integrity, is not a 


very deſirable aſſociate, to me- 
« nials, jobbers, and dependants, 
«or calculated to conciliate therr 
« affections; one of ſuch a caſt, 
« is not a Jikely perſon, to connive 
« at fraudulent jobs, and ſcandal- 
e ous impoſition, he will naturally 
& be conſidered as a moroſe, un- 
„ complying, ill-natured fellow; 
and they will, by every method 
ein their power, endeavour to rid 
« themſelves of ſo troubleſome a 
„companion.“ | | 

His Grace, on this occafion, 
might have aptly introduced a de- 
claration of the wretched man, 
who, during the reign of Queen 


Anne, bore and diſgraced the ti- 


tle of Wharton, "though, it muſt 


be confefſed, his character has 


been drawn by the Dean of St. 
Patrick's, with the * recentibus 
* odiis,” evidently predominating. 
He conſtantly profeſſed great eſ- 
teem for Dr. Swift; but his profeſ- 
ſions were falſe, and his activity 
generally exerted, rather to the in- 
jury, than the benefit of the man 


he flattered, but did not betray; 


for our Triſh, I had almoſt ſaid 


our benevolent miſanthrope, un- 


derſtood his Lordfhip's character. 
On a certain occafion, his devi- 
ation from a ſolemn promiſe he 


had made in favour of the' Dean, 
being detected in a manner too 
groſs and glaring to admit of 
apology, finefſe, or deception, he 
exclaimed, with an oath, to one of 
his aſſociates, in the hearing of the 
exaſperated prieſt, who forgot the 
implied compliment, but never 


_ forgave the injury, We have not 


© enough character or importance 
& ourſelves, my Lord, to counte- 
„ nance theſe fellows who have.” 

I hear with pleaſure, that the 
Captain has been appointed by 
his patron to a lucrative poſt, yet ] 
cannot agree in opinion with a 
certain commentator on the pre- 


ſent article, that his claims were 


wholly of a public nature. I de- 


cline entering on my reaſons, leaſt 


an explanation might injure one 
of the parties. When I conſider 


the nobleman's rank, fortune, and 


former profeſtonts, I ſtill think my 


former quotation perfectly ap- 


Ter and have again intro- 
duced it. 


Had the Duke aboliſn- 
ed or retrenched the expences of 


places in his department and paid 


the victim of his zeal an annuit 
out of his own pocket, it coul 
not have been felt in his immenſe 
income, and would have afforded 
us one example, of a patriot act- 
ing up to his former violent and 


unqualified profefions. 


1 agreethere was no poſitive le- 


gal claim, but this was one of thoſe 


ſituations in which, | 
„Beyond the fix'd and ſettled 
rules | | ; 
„% Of vice, of virtue, and of 
HOO . 85 
The better ſort ſhou'd ſet be- 
fore em 1 


«A grace, a manner, a deco- 
rum,” Vs 0 


In 


— 
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vate fortune; 


; } 
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In the train of melancholy ideas, 
produced by the preſent article, 
the name of Valentine Morris 
naturally ariſes in our minds, and 


preſents another ſtrong and fatal 


example, of zealous fideliey, per- 
ſevering induſtry, and anxious diſ- 
intereſtedneſs, precipitated by the 
well meant efforts of genuine pa 
triotiſm, from the heights of for- 
tune, reſpect, elegance, and do- 
meſtic happineſs, to obloquy 
neglect, proſecution, adverſity, and 
a jail. Raiſed by perſonal merit, 
and the more immediate approba- 
tion of his Sovereign, to the ga- 
vernment of St. Vincents, he 


found, in the midſt of a war, un- 


exampled for combination and 
malignity againſt Great Britain, 
he found that iſland defenceleſs 


and unprovided; he felt it his du. 


ty, as a ſervant of the public, to 
whom a valuable colony was en- 
truſted, to provide means. of de- 
fence, repair the fortifications, 
and procure by all means in his 
power, military ſtores ; in this ne- 


cefſary buſineſs, his agents would 


not co-operate, unleſs he rendered 
himſelf reſponſible, 
means he deeply involved his pri- 
remittances from 
the Treaſury were refuſed, his, or 
rather the public creditors, were 


clamorous, and inſtant ruin en- 


ſued. f 
How keen muſt have been the 


anguiſh, how ſevere the mortifica- 


tion of a man like Valentine, erect 


in the honeſt and juſtifiable pride 


of integrity, and ſcrupulous per- 


_ "formance, thus to om the 
| flegrading treatment o 


delinquen- 
cy and guilt, What muſt have 
been the tortures of taſte and ſen- 


. ſibility, when PigxcCeFitLD, his 


by which 


paternal eſtate, was torn fram his 
poſſeſſion—PrzrcerFlIELD, viſited 
and celebrated by hiſtorians, 'tra- 
vellers, and poets, the ſeat of well 
diſpoſed decoration, elegant hoſpi- 
tality, and unrivalled pictureſque 


ſituation, for which fifty thouſand 


pounds had been repeatedly offer. 
ed, and at laſt ſold, in the urgency 
of the moment, for leſs than half 
its value. 

May the injuſtice ſhewn me, 
and the unfeeling treatment ] 
“have experienced,” ſays Mr, 
Morris, who felt more acutely 
than moſt men, the unmerited ſe. 
verity of his fate, May the in- 
« juſtice I have experienced, im. 
„ preſs on my ſucceſſors, the 
“ ſhocking inſenſibility, that con. 
+ ſtantly accompanies al} mini. 


% ters in their public capacities, 


+ however amiable their charac- 
e ters in private life, I have 
* known the honours and com. 
* forts of proſperity—t ſuffer the 
„ neglects and inſults of adverſity; 
«© it has however, taught me a ule: 
“ful leſſon, reſignation. If friend- 
« ſhip ſhall ſympathize with my 
“ misfortunes; if my name ſhall 
© be reſcued from undeſerved re- 
„ proach ; if others ſhall be warn- 
* ed againſt ſuffering the warmth 
of zeal, to overheat their judg: 
e ment, and render them forget- 


6 ful of the cool dictates of pri- 


vate prudence, it will be ene 
„ recompence for hope, health, 
* and happineſs, ſacrificed in the 
« ſervice of my country. 
AKER, POLLY, a beautiful, 
but unfortunate young wo- 
man, of Connecticut, in New 


England, the daughter of a repu - 


table mechanic, ſoberly, and, as 
is the cuſtom of that town, reli- 
© £3". 2 "99/38 008 
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ziouſly brought up; educated, ac. people more diligent in procuring 


cording to her rank in life, in read- 
ing, writing and plain work, and 
what is of more conſequence, 
taken home early from the day 
ſchool, to be inſtructed in the uſe- 
ful and domeſtic duties of life. 

She had given early proofs of a 
maſculine underſtanding, and 
united with it, what 1s not often 


united, that female grace and cap- 


tivating ſoftneſs of manners, which 
1 fear too often incapacitate the 


ſex, for defending themſelves 


againſt the attacks of their ſeducers, 
but“ in which the charm of wo- 
e man principally conſiſts.” With 
ſuch attractions it was her fate, or 
her misfortune, to form an ac- 
quaintance with an agreeable 
young man, the ſon of one of the 
principal magiſtrates of the town. 
An intimacy wry followed, 
and few of my rea 

eighteen and fix and thirty need be 
told, how ſoon ſuch an intercourſe 


grows to a tender attachment, and 


takes a ſofter name. | 


They experienced the uſual dif- 
ficulties of love, which are always 


increaſed by inequality of cond1- 
tion, I need not deſcribe the ir- 


| fitated pride and ſelfiſh reſentment 


of his parents, or the tender anx- 
ieties of hers: anxieties, augment- 
ed by their diſcovering too late, 
that her affections were fixed on 


one, whoſe family would never 


conſent to their union, whoſe pro- 
fligate character was too well 
known, and whoſe paſſions were 
too violent, to render him at all 


ſcrupulous, as to the manner in' 
which he gratified them. 


The repeated injunctions and 


ers between - 


interviews, and to enhance the va- 
lue of thoſe. precious moments, 


when procured. It is not my bus. 


ſineſs to dwell on ſcenes paſſed 
over in rapture, but remembered 


with regret ; which to thoſe beſt 


acquainted with them, only prove, 
that men are falſe, and women 
credulous. She was thrown off 
her guard by his promiſing to 
marry her, and-in a fatal, incau- 


tious moment, undone. Dn 
Rejected by her relations, perfi- . 

lly forſaken by her betrayer, 
pregnant, without fame, and 


diou 


without a friend, the pains of 


childbirth were added to wretch- 


edneſs and loſs of reputation 
% and hifling infamy proclaimed 
« the reſt !” After recovery, thoſe 
who had ſupported her became 
clamorous in their demands; and 
her perſonal beauty being unim- 
paired, ſhe attracted the looſe de- 


fires of a neighbouring trader. 


It has been ſaid, that we are 
never ſo far from miſconduct, as 


when we ſtart at the ſhadow of in- 


decorum : and ſurely the barriers 
of female modeſty cannot be too 


ſtrictly guarded : for the crouded 


capital, and the ſequeſtered village, 


alike ſhock us with numerous in- 
ſtances of the rapid progreſs from 


virgin innocence to undaunted tur- 
pitude. This unhappy woman, 
the darling of her family, doated 
on by a lover, who, had /e been 
cruel, ſtill would have been kind, 


looked up to, and reſpected for 


virtue and good ſenſe by all her 


acquaintance, was now a wretched - 


outcaſt from ſociety, the ridicule 


and contempt of many with leſs 


remonſtrances of their families,” virtue, but more 8 than 


only ſerved to make the young Merſelf, and reduce 


by a ſtrange 
by kind 
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and diſguſting path of filthy infa- 
my. The * of revolting vir- 
tue gradua 


fore, would have ſtarted at an in- 

delicate alluſion, now entered the 
noiſome caves of 

without a bluſh.- 


Such conduct was not to be 


paſſed over without legal puniſh- 
ment, in New England, at that 
fime, the Land of Saints, the hot- 
houſe of Calviniſtic Puritaniſm. 


In confequence of this, and other 


; natural children, ſhe ſeveral times 
| ſuffered whipping, fine, and im- 


priſonment. On one of theſe oc- 


caſions being brought before a 
court of juſtice, in order that ſen- 
tence might be pronounced againft 


her, ſhe craved indulgence of the 


bench to ſpeak a few words, and 
furprized her hearers, by the fol- 
lowing addreſs, which was taken 
down in fhort hand by a perſon on 
the ſpot. 

„J am a poor, unhappy wo- 
% man, who have no money to fee 
4% lawyers to plead for me, and find 
« it very difficult to get a tolerable 
„ livelihood. I therefore ſhall 
% not trouble your honours with a 
long ſpeech, for I have not the 
& preſumption to expect that you 
will deviate from the ſentence 
% of the Jaw in my favour. All 
& that I humbly hope is, that your 
& honours would charitably move 
& the governor in my behalf to re- 
6 mit the fine. | 

&« It is not, I confeſs, the firſt 


« time that I have been dragged 


& before this court on the ſame ac- 
« count; 1 have paid heavy fines; 


ily forſook her cheek, 
and ſhe, who, a few months be- 


proſtitution, 
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kind of baſe neceſlity to ſupport 
\ herſelf and a helpleſs infant by il- 

licit practices, to tread the odious 


- 


« duſtry, without burthening the 


4 prentice; nor can any parents 


“ have been brouglit to public 
„ puniſhment. I do not deny that 
« this is agreeable to law; but, 
„ ſince ſome laws are repealed, 
from their being unreaſonable, 
% and a power remains of ſome- 
* what diſpenſing with others, 
„from their bearing too hard on 
the ſubject, I take the liberty to 
% ſay, that the act by which I am 
% puniſhed, is both unreaſonable, 
and, in my caſe, particularly ſe- 
t yere. „ | 
„ have always led an inoffen- 


< ſive life in the neighbourhood WW © 
„Where I was born; and defy my 8 
enemies (if I have any) to ſay 8 


Jever wronged. man, woman, 
* or child. I cannot conceive 
„ my offence to be of fo unpar- 
& donable a nature as th law con- 
& fiders it. I have brought ſeveral : 
«* fine children into the world, at 
the riſque of my life; I have FD 
maintained them by my own in- g 


© townſhip; indeed, I ſhould have 
% done it better, but for the hea- 
„ vy charges and fines I have 
„ paid. j | 

Can it be a crime, in the na- 
« ture of things, to add to the 
© number of His Majeſty's ſub- 
& jects, in a new country that 
really wants peopling ? I own, I 
„ ſhould think it a praiſe-worthy, 
rather than a puniſhable action. 
& have deprived no woman of 
„ her huſband; I have not de- 
«© bauched, or enticed, any ap- 


& accuſe me of ſeducing their 
“ ſon. IRE 2 . 
No one has any cauſe of 
% complaint againſt me, but the 
„ miniſter and juſtice, who loſe 
« their fees, in conſequence of 
; | | „my 


wo 


W 
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e my having children out of wed- 
« lock. But I appeal to your ho- 
e nours, if this be a fault of mine. 


% You have often been pleaſed to 


« ſay, that I do not want ſenſe; 
&« hut I muſt be wretchedly ſtupid, 
« indeed, not to prefer the ho- 
© nourable ſtate of marriage; to 
c that condition in which I have 
« lived, TI always was, and ſtill 
% am willing to enter into it; and, 
J believe, moſt who know me 
© are convinced, that I am not de- 


© ficient in the duties and necel- 


« ſary qualifications for a wife, as 
well as a mother, ſobriety, in- 


% duſtry, cleanlineſs, and guy 


« | never refuſed an offer of 
e that fort: on the contrary, I 
e readily conſented to the only 


„ propoſal of marriage that ever 
I was then a 


« was made me. 
virgin; and confiding too rea- 


« dily in the ſincerity of the per- 


„ ſon who made it, unhappily loſt 
% my own honour, by truſting to 


„bis. After yielding to him all 


© that woman can give, on my 


being pregnant, he ungenerous- 
„ly forſook me. He is well 
„Known to you all; and ſince 
that time is become a magiſ- 
«ral. 67 3 

© Indeed, I was not without 
© a hope, that he would this day 


have appeared on the bench, to 


try to moderate the court in my 
„ favour. I ſhould then have 


« {corned to mention it; for I'can-- 


not but complain of harſh and 
unjuſt uſage, that my betrayer 
and undoer, the firſt cauſe of all 
* my failings and faults, ſhould 
* be advanced to honour and 


„power by that government, 

„which puniſhes my misfortunes 

* with infamy and ſtripes. | 
Voi! Bo 
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But you will tell me what 1 


have often been told, that were 
there no act of aſſembly in the 


&« caſe, the precepts of a are 
« violated by my tranſgreſſion. 
If mine then be a religious of- 
* fence, leave, it to a religious pu- 
* niſhment. You have already 
excluded me from the church 
„ communion ! You believe I have 
% offended Heaven, and ſhall ſuf- 
„fer everlaſtingly. Why then 
„will you og my. miſery, by 
additional fines and whippings ? 
IJ own that on this ſubject; I do 
* not think as you do. Your ho- 
nours will, I hope, forgive me, 


if I ſpeak a little extravagantly. 


Lam no divine but if gentle. 


men muſt be making laws, they - 


* ſhould not, by their prohibi- 
tions, turn natural and uſeful - 
„actions into crimes. It would 
rather become them, to take 
into conſideration the great 
% and growing number of bat- 
chelors in this country, many 
of whom, from the mean fear 
of the expences of a family, 
never ſincerely and honourably 
courtad a woman in their lives. 
By their manner of living, they 
leave unproduced, (which is 
<« little better than murder) hun- 
dreds of their poſterity, to - 
thouſand generations. Is not 
{© this a greater offence againſt the 
{© public good. than mine? Com- 
pel them, by law, either to 
© marry, or to pay double the fine 
of fornication every year. 
What muſt poor young wo- 


„ men do? Cuſtom forbids heir 


making overtures to men : they 
cannot, however heartily they 
may wiſh it, get married when 


66 11 pleaſe. The laws take no 


6 care 
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care to provide them huſbands, 
„yet ſeverely puniſh them if they 
« do their duty without them: 
* a duty inculcated by the firſt 
„ great command, 
from the 
« ſteady. performance of which, 
% nothing has been able to deter 


e me, though I have hazarded by 


« it the loſs of public eſteem, and 
„have frequently endured e 
* and puniſhment.” 

Her judges, as well as all pre- 
ſent, were ſtrongly affected by 


the circumſtances of her caſe, ſhe 


was diſcharged without puniſh- 
ment, and a handſome collection 
made for her in court. The pub. 
lic became intereſted in her be- 
half: and her original ſeducer, 
either from compunction, or from 
the latent ſeeds of an affection, 


which had been ſuppreſſed, but 
never eradicated, 


married her 
ſhortly after. 

Can we, or ought we, ſuddenly 
to quit a ſubject, which ſooner or 
later may come home to the bo- 
ſoms of us all. Which of us has 
not, or wiſhes not to have, (for I 
write only to thoſe, who have the 
paſſions and feelings of men) — 
which of us has not, or wiſhes not 
to have, a daughter, whom he ten- 
derly loves; a wife, whom he 
doats on, and adores? What muſt 


be the feelings of a father, after 


rearing his darling through the 
dangers and diſeaſes of infancy, 
after teaching her © young ideas 
© how to ſhoot,” and viewing 


with delight the pens buds of 


corporal and intellectual beauty, 

what muſt be his ſufferings, to 
have her inſidiouſly tempted, if 
not forced from his nous, pro- 


faned by the laviſh * or the 


increaſe and 
© multiply —a duty, 


hoary villain; an | objett for the 
luſt or barbarity of midnight ruf- 
fians; a prey to contempt, penury, 
diſeaſe, hunger, and cold; ſhiver- 
ing in the nauſeous abodes of vul- 
gar obſcenity ; blaſpheming in a 
watch-houſe, huddled in a priſon, 


and Jaſtly, periſhing on a dung. 
hill? 


The good father, perhaps, will 


ſay, againſt theſe evils I have 
guarded. I have inſtilled early 
into her mind the principles of re- 
vealed religion, the certainty of a 
particular, ſuperintending Proyi- 
dence, of an Almighty Power, 
whoſe eye penetrates the R 
receſſes of the heart, which no ar- 
tifice can evade, no dar kneſs ob- 
ſcure. 7 

J have convinced her, that mo- 
ments of pleaſure and ages of pain 
are the ſure conſequences of vice; 
and that to virtue, and virtue 


only, belong health and peace of 


mind. 

In educating the ſubject of the 
preceding narrative, theſe precau- 
tions were by no means neglected, 
but they were vain. Her parents, 
dazzled by the proſpect o of” an ad- 


vantageous connection, neglected - 


early to ſtop an intercourſe, which 
they muſt very early have known 
could not end happily, from the 
averſion of the young man's fa- 
mily to the match, The girl her- 
ſelf, probably ſuperior in under- 


ſtanding to the man who ſeduced 
her, and under the impulſe of ir- 
reſiſtible paſſion, fell a- dupe to 


the unſuſpecting goodneſs of her 
own heart, and a reliance on the 
integrity of his. 

What then remains to be done, 


ſince the careleſs and the giddy 


tall, and even the good, the pru- 


| BAKER, POLLY: 
dent, and the highly-endowed, are 


vanquiſhed at laſt 8 


« Where, then, ſhall hope ahd 


fear their objects find ?ꝰ 


„ Muſt dull ſuſpence corrupt 


the ſtagnant mind? 


% Muſt paſſion ceaſe? muſt no 


ſoft wiſhes riſe ?”? | 
To inſtruct mankind in the art 


of extirpating thoſe paſſions plant- 


ed in our breaſts for the wiſeſt and 


moſt benevolent purpoſes, would 


he like teaching- them to arreſt 


the circulation of the blood, or to 
ſtop the pulſations of the heart, 


—a wild and, if it could be ac- 
compliſhed, a thankleſs taik. The 
irrstional ſtoic, pretending to be 
exempt from pain, pleaſure, and 
feeling ; the wretch, transformed 


by grief and deſpair to a human 
itatue, are ſpecimens. of what we 


ſhould produce. 


Let us, therefore, act wiſer ; for 


paſſions which we may obſtruct, 
but never can „ep, for a torrent, to 
which we owe the moſt bliſsful 


moments of our life, let us pro- 


vide proper channels, and legal 
gratification. 


of pleaſure and a love of action 
are the two great principles im- 
planted in our breaſts; and that 


proper food for the paſſions, and 


a fit opportunity for the rational 
exertion of the ſocial powers, are 
to be more attended to, than ex- 


ternal ſplendor, and ſuperfluous 


wealth. Fx 


Parents are too often attracted. 


by the offers of young men of 


high rank and great fortune; if 


nothing impedes, and marriage 
takes place, all may be well: but 


'to put a = 


The grand impedi- 
ments to happineſs, in the diſpo- 
ſal of our children, are avarice 
and pride. We forget that a love 
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it ſurely becomes a prudent father 


to examine and foreſee every pro- 


bable obſtruction, and if it can- 


not be removed, early and firmly 


to all intercourſe. 


Love is a diſeaſe, which, though 


not curable by herbs, may be pre- 


vented by caution ; if he heſitates, 
if he ſuffers a mutual attachment 


to be formed, and marriage can- 


not take place, the peace of his 


family is deſtroyed, and his daugh-* 


ter probably undone. 


 Moxg WOMEN HAVE FALLEN 
INTO THE SNARES OF ILLICIT. 
LOVE, THROUGH THE DELUSIVE, 


VAIN HOPES, AND INTERESTED 


CONNIVANCE OF PARENTS, THAN 


: 


BY THE ARTS OF THE VILEST PAN 


DEBAUCHEE, 
J cannot conclude without par- 


ticularly addreſſing myſelf to my 
female readers, on a point ſo high- 
ly intereſting to them, notwith - 


' DER, AND MOST UNPRINCIPLED® 
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ſtanding their exhauſted patience 
tells me, this article is already too 


far extended, but I muft crave in- 


dulyence.. 


The heroine of our little narra- 
tive, after taſting the ſweets of 
rapture and the forrows of repen- 
tance, after ſubjecting herſelf to 


original lover. 
woman of common ſenſe will be 


difficulty, diſgrace and puniſh- 
ment, was at laſt married to her 
But I truſt that no 


> 


induced by this rare inſtance of 


tardy juſtice, to imitate her miſcon- 


duct. 
“ For, although a lover's vanity 


- 


„is flattered by 2 over 


the virtue of his miſtreſs, and 


& the thinks him bound to conſi- 


&« der it as à proof of her attach- 


ment, yet will he gradually ceaſe” 


& to value this diſtinction, when 
H 2 : 


© he 


zz 


be he recollects the uncertainty of. 
© what determined her conduct, 
„and will at laſt believe that any 
other man, with the fame op- 
% portunities would have been 
_ * equally happy. _ 

The ſex may ſay what they 
t pleaſe, but if they fall, though 
4 would not defend the ſeducers, 
I cannot think they have any 
& right to complain. Their edu- 
5 cations ought to guard them 
© againſt our arts; they know the 
** conſequence of yielding with- 
out certain terms. They are 


* told from their infancy, that 


virtue is the neceſſary character- 
© iſtic of the ſex, and if they 
& loſe that, they forfeit all that 
© renders them valuable. If, in 
„ ſpite of precept and example, 


they auill ſtray from the narrow 
„path, can they wonder if we 


& deſpiſe them?“ 

A truly virtuous woman is 
„ ſuperior to all temptations, ſhe 
who falls, in reality never had 
any virtue to loſe, conſequently 


* is not robbed of any, but is 


only unmaſked, and ſhown to 


«the world in her proper colours. 


Nor in this refpe& are wo- 
© men to be ſo eaſily excuſed as 
„the other ſex, for men, from a 
ce depraved licentiouſneſs of the 
& times, err with impunity; but 
vicious, abandoned and fooliſh 
„ muſt that woman be, who pur- 


“ chaſes the ſhort-lived pleaſure 


* of a tranſient. gratification, at 
„ the expence of fortune, fame, 
& friends, the countenance of her 
„% own ſex, and the efteem of 
&* ours. 

Nothing can excuſe her fall, 
© neither force, ſtratagem, or ſur- 
bt Kea 1 5 
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“He comes too near, who comes 
5 to be deny'd: 
* And the ought never to be off 
„her guard. 
Jo preſerve her ee is the 
„ principal buſineſs of her life; 


„her intereſt and happineſs oe. 


& pend on it; 


and ſhe knous that, 


„ ſpirited noble reſiſtance, 


* ſhe ſhall convert her admirer in- 
to an honourable lover, or get 


rid of a wretch, unworthy of 


« her attachment. 15 mort, with 
every advantage on the ſide of 
« yirtue, no woman of ſenſe or 
6 diferetionn can deliberate an in- 


* fant.” 


Though the writer from how 
I have made this extract is too ſe- 
vere in many of his ſtrictures on 
women, and gives an unjuſtifiable 
latitude to the efforts of ſeduction; 


vet he places the conduct of the 


frail fair one, in ſo ſtriking and 
lo mortifying a point of view, that 


L think it cannot be held up to the 


{ex or repeated, too often. . When 
they perceive how low, how very 
low they are eſteemed in the opi- 
nion of their deſtroyers, I ſhould 
hope that pride as well as princi- 
ple would induce them to double 
their. caution and reſolution, in ex- 
pelling theſe perfidious enemies of 
their peace. 

There is another unhappy claſs 
of females, whom literary in- 
ſtruction cannot reach, whom a 
ſenſe of honour will not influence; 
I know not whether to pity or 
blame them. Surrounded by lux- 
uries and pleaſures, which they 
cannot taſte but at the expence of 
guilt, and without ſufficient mo- 
tives, either religious or moral, to 
ſtrengthen their minds, they ruſh 
at the 2 call of indolence, 

vanity 
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vanity and diflipation, into the 


ſplendid receſfes of infamy. From 
ſtage coaches or from waggons, 


from duſt carts, wheelbarrows, 
and from ſtalls, from ſhops, from 
kitchens, and from ſculleries, they 
at intervals deluge the town, infeſt 
our ſtreets, and interrupt our pub- 


lic amuſements. Procuring (at 
what they think a cheap rate) 


more in the hrothel, than they 
could honeſtly get in the world, a 


luxurious life without labour, 


finery, and public amuſements: 
they prevent all trouble of ſeduc- 
tion, and anticipate the purpoſe of 
the pander. Through the conve- 
nient medium of a procureſs, they 
proſtrate themſelves as voluntary 
victims in the unhallowed temples 
of profligacy, drunkenneſs and 


looſe deſire With no one attrac- 
tion to render them tolerable, but 
to the inelegant groſſneſs of car- 


nal appetite, they diſplay brawny 
arms, coarſe features and vulgar 


manners in their daily rounds of 


St. James's-ſtreet, Bond-ſtreet, 


Piccadilly, and the Park; ſtupidly 


gay, inſignificant, glittering and 
tawdry. 4 5 


« Their bliſs is anguiſh, and their 


love diſeaſe! 
Lounging at night in the boxes, 


or as lately happened to a noble 


Dutcheſs, joſtling and inſulting in 


the lobby thoſe, whom but a few 


weeks before they ſerved in the 
vileſt menial offices. After flutter- 
ing a ſhort time, if they can eſ- 
cape the hoſpital, the priſon, or 
the kennel, they ſicken the town, 
and ſink into their original obſcu- 
rity, ſatisfied that they have had 
their day, and that the ſervile con- 
dition to which tbey return, will 


awed by the frowns of a re 
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afford them retirement, food and 
inn. e 


But to women who have moved 
in other ſpheres of life, with delt- 
cate forms, refined pleaſures, and 


elegant habits, - whoſe enlightened 


underſtandings, and cultivated 
minds, have not been able to 
guard them againſt the infatuating 
obliquities of vice; deſertion and 


degradation, are equally certain, 
but far more dreadful, they can- 


not dig, to beg they are aſhamed;” 
for ſorrows like theirs J ſee no re- 
ſource but death, no refuge but 
the grave; far preferable to the 
ſhocking ſolicitations, vile compa- 
nions, and humiliating treatment 
of a proſtitute. | 

In amorous intrigue, the con- 


duct of the late Mr. Beckford, who 


ſpoke truth at court, and was not 
ought not to loſe its degree of prai . 
He indulged himſelf (it muſt be 
confeſſed) he indulged himſelf in 
his vicious propenſities, with an 
unbounded and culpable latitude; 
but, as a diminution of the ge- 
neral maſs of public happineſs, is 
one of the many evils of undi 
love; he did not add miſery and 
deſertion to his crime. It was a 
rule from which he never devi-- 
ated, to make an ample proviſion 
for his natural children, as well as 
their mother. | . | 
It would be ſome alleviation of 
female calamity, if ' all who inhe- 
rited the ſtrong paſſions, and the 
love of variety of Beckford, poſ- 
ſeſſed equal inclination and ability 
to imitate his generoſity. I ſhould 


then find ſome little excuſe for a 
noble lord, who uſed to profeſs, 


without diſguiſe, that the daughters 
DET N 
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of parſons, young and tender, 
were the enviable objects of his 
earneſt, and too often his ſucceſs- 
ful criminal purſuits. 
The impotent imbecility of his 
and infirmities, would excite 


in a leſs degree our anger and con- 
if be would make ſome 


tempt, 
little proviſion for theſe unhappy 
children, whom he has rendered 
unable to get an honeſt ſubſiſtence, 


Inſtead of caſting out helpleſs infants 


on the town diſhonoured and deſ- 
titute. 

Had I a talent for moral diſqui- 
fition, or were I diſpoſed to exem- 


Plify retributive | juſtice even in 
this world, I would inftantly point 


out this unhappy old man, the 
prop of whoſe family is debilitated 
in the full career of vigorous man- 


hood, and whoſe daughter, vicious, 


abandoned, profligate and polluted, 


returns with double force through, 


her father's aching heart. the keen 
arrows of affliction, which he has 


ſo often and ſo diſhonourably 
planted in the boſom of many a 


parent. 

I ſhall cloſe this article with re- 
peating the words of a gentleman, 
whom in the article allotted to Mr. 


Pope, I have called Lorenzo. 
en all my warfare with wo- 
* men (faid «this perſon) I never 


e conſidered myſelf as juſtified ei- 
< ther to uſe violent force, intoxi- 
<« cating drugs, or to delude them 
ce by 5 marriage, or by a 


E mock repreſentation of the cere- 
% mony. It is a ſerious affair, and 


not to be trifled with; nor is it a 


« fair proceeding. If I could 
« work on their vanity, their paſ- 


« ſions, their hopes, and their 
e fears, it was fair fighting on 


% equal ground; but hae re⸗ 
60 courſe to the modes above men- 


« tioned, is like fighting with in- 
fected weapons, or Poiſoning the 


„ wells and ſprings of a garriſon 
r country, and contrary to the! 
„ laws of war.“. | 
I have been accuſed of n | 
too ſeverely of female frailty in - 
the preſent article, yet I fear the 
odious and diſgyſting train of evils 
entailed on the depravity of wo- 
men, cannot be alleviated as , 
injury to the firſt great intereſts. of 
ſociety. The philanthropiſt, who 
laments the harſhneſs of this 


| wholfome truth, may conſole him- 


ſelf by recollecting, that much re- 
mains for activity, and benevolent 
induſtry, in guarding againſt, and 


preventing a criminal weakneſs, 


whoſe puniſhment it would be 
dangerous and unwiſe to diminiſh. 

The ſociety ſo honourably pa- 
tronized by the Duke of Leeds, I 
beg leave to recommend, as one 
method of leſſening the number of 
proſtitutes in the lower orders; 
another powerful barrier againſt 
the meretricious torrent which de- 


files our ſtreets, and debauches the 


riſing generation, would be to pre- 


vent the too faſhionable cuſtom of 


employing men in thoſe occupa- 
tions naturally and more properly 
calculated for women, and to the 
palpable outrage of decency and 


good policy, The beſt preventa- 


tive in ſuperior ranks, would be a 
cautious inſpection of the morals 
of upper ſervants, and all male 
teachers concerned in female tui- 
tion, with an act of parliament 
againſt female boarding ſchools. 
Mothers if not qualified on the 
ſcore of accompliſhment, are or 

ought 
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ought to be, in the buſineſs of 
moral and domeſtic duty, proper 


governeſſes for their own daugh- 


rers; I need not dwell on the folly 
as well as guilt of leaving the wives 
and mothers of our deſcendants, 
to the outcaſts of convents, and the 
obſcene rejected corruption of 
foreign theatres. | 
»d ARNARD, WILLIAM, the 
ſon of a Surveyor in Weſt- 
minſter, of good character, and ap- 
parently eaſy in his circumſtances, 
in whoſe life nothing occurred 
ſufficiently intereſting or peculiar 
to juſtify my placing him in this 
collection, till he was accuſed of a 
crime, ſingular, from the mode in 
which it was executed, and re- 
markable, becauſe there appeared 
no urgent motive for inducing 
him to riſque his life, in ſo raſh 
and unjuſtifiable an enterprize. 


In the year 1758, 'a letter was 


found under the door of the office 
of Ordnance, directed in a hand, 
imitating print, To his Grace the 
Duke of Marlborough,” who at that 
time, was maſter general, and 
much ſurprized at reading the 
touowing contents, | 
„My Lord, Nov. 28. 

& As ceremony is an idle thing 
© upon moſt occafions, more eſpe- 
« cially to perſons in my ſtate of 
“ mind, I ſhall proceed immedi- 
© ately to acquaint you with the 
© motive and end of addreſſing 
„ this epiſtle to you, which 1s 
* equally intereſting to us both. 
Lou are to know then, my pre- 
„ ſent fituation in life is ſuch, 
that I ſhould prefer annihilation 
* toa continuance in it: deſperate 
* diſeaſes require deſperate reme- 
* dies, and you are the man I have 
+ pitched upon either to make me 


« or to. unmake yourſelf. As I 
© never had the honour to live 


among the great, the tenor of 


„my propoſals will not be very 
„ courtly; but let that be an ar- 
„ gument to enforce the belief 
&« of what I am now going to write. 

elt has employed my inven» 
„ tion for ſome time, to find out 
* a method to deſtroy another, 
„without expoſing my own life; 
that 1 have accompliſhed, and 


4 defy the law. Now for the ap- 


„ plication of it; I am deſperate 
* and muſt be provided for: you 
have it in your power, it is my 
< buſineſs to make it your inclina- 
tion to ſerve me, which you 
% muſt determine to comply with, 


_ * by procuring me'a genteel ſup- 


port for my life, or your -own 
„ will be at a 
5 ſeſſion of parliament is over. 

«© I have more motives than one, 


„for ſingling you out firſt, upon 
this occaſion; and I give you 


„ this fair warning, becauſe - the 
„ means I ſhall make uſe of are 
„too fatal to be eluded by the 
„power of phyſic. . 

If you think this of any con- 
e ſequence, you will not fail to 
+ meet the author, on Sunday next 
% at ten in the morning, or on 
«© Monday (if the weather ſhould 
© be rainy on Sunday) near the 
<« firſt tree beyond the {tile in Hyde 
« Park, in the foot walk to Ken- 
© ſington: ſecrecy and compliance 
„ may preſerve you from a dou- 
& ble danger of this ſort ; as there 
«© is a certain part of the world 


where your death has more than 


„ been wiſhed for, on other mo- 
„ tives. . : 

+ know the world too well, to 

e truſt this ſecret in any breaſt but 

| . my 


riod befofe this 
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« my own. A few days determine 


me your friend or enemy. 


« You will apprehend that 1 
mean you ſhould be alone; and 
*'depend upon it that a diſcovery 


« of any artifice in this affair will 


& be fatal to you: my ſafety is en- 


& fared by my ſilence; for confeſ- 


* ſion only can condemn me.” 
The duke went to the fpot at the 
time appointed, having previouſly 
defired a friend to obſerve at a diſ- 
tance what paſſed. 5 
He waited near half an hour, 
and ſeeing no one he could ſuſpect 


to be the perſon, turned his horſe . 


and rode towards Piccadilly, but 
after procealing a few paces, he 
looked back and ſaw a man leaning 
over a bridge, which is within 
twenty yards of the tree mentioned 
in the letter: he then rode gently 
towards the perſon, and paſſed him 


once or twice, expecting that he 


would ſpeak, but as he ſtill re- 
mained filent, his grace bowed and 
aſked if .he had not ſomething to 
fay to him, but he anſwered “ No, 
I don't know you:“ the duke after 
telling him who he was, ſaid Now 
“you know who I am, I imagine 
« you have ſomething to ſay to 
e me.“ | 

On the ſtranger's replying “ I 
& have not; his grace directly 
rode out of the park. | 

A few days after, a ſecond letter, 


to the following purport was ſent 


to the duke; in the ſame hand- 
writing, and conveyed under the 
door, as the former ene. 

My Lord, 


« You receive this as an ac- 


< knowledgment of your punctu- 
« ality, as to the time, and place 
« of meeting on Sunday laſt, 


though it was owing to you that 
dit anſwered no purpoſe. The 
FELTON. 


© pageantry of, being armed, and 


„ the enſign of your order were 


c uſeleſs, and too conſpicuous: you 
* needed no attendant; the place 


was not calculated for miſchief, 


nor was any intended. | 
If you walk in the weſt aiſle 


„of Weſtminſter Abbey, towards 


eleven o'clock on Sunday next, 


* your ſagacity will point out the 
e perſon, whom you will addreſs ' 
„ by aſking his company to take 


* a turn or two with you, You 


will not fail, on enquiry, to be 
* acquainted with his name and 
place of abode, according to 


„ whieh directions, you will pleaſe 
to ſend two or three hundred 
„pound bank notes the next day 


„by the penny poſt. Exert not 


* your curioſity too early: it is in 


4 your power to make me grateful 
on certain terms. I have friends 


* who are faithful, but they da 
* not bark before they bite.” 
| Jam, &c., . 


The duke had repaired to Hyde 
Park no otherwiſe dreſſed than 
perſons of quality generally are; 


the only part of the infignia of 


the order of the garter, being the 


ſtar by his fide ; and the piſtol hol- 


ſters before him, are the common 

horſe furniture of a military of- 

ficer, high in command. | 
He was naturally _ alarmed on 


receiving the ſecond letter, and 
conſulted his friends; when, after 


ſending ſor the late Sir John Field- 


ing, it was determined, that his ; 


grace ſhould go to Weſtminſter 
Abbey; two or three conſtables 
* ordered to attend in ſight, 
as it walking to ſee the monu- 

| 8 ments, 


. Ca 
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ments, and directed to take up 
any ſuſpected perſon on the duke's 
making = 

He had not been in the Abbey 
more than five minutes, when the 
perſon he had before ſpoken to 
in Hyde Park came in, accompa- 
nied with a good-looking decent 


man, and they both walked to- 


wards the choir, and then parted. 
The perſon whom the duke had 


before ſeen, (and who afterwards 


proved to be Mr. William Bar- 
nard) loitered about looking at 
the inſcriptions, and occaſionally 
fixing his eyes on his grace, who 
ſtood for a few minutes pretty 
near him, to ſee if he would ſpeak 
firſt; but this not being the caſe, 
he at laſt ſaid to Mr. Barnard, 
“% Have you any thing to ſay to 
© me, Sir?” to which he replied, 
No, my lord, I have not.” * Sure 
you have,” replied the duke ;—but 
he {ill ſaid, ** No, my lord.” 

Mr. Barnard then walked up 
and down one fide of the aiſle, and 
his grace*on the other, for fix or 


ſeven minutes, without any con- 


verſation paſſing between them; 
when the duke of Mar Worough 
quitted the Abbey, at the great 
door. Nothing particular occurred 
further at this time; only, it was 
obſerved, by one of the perſons 
appointed to watch, that Mr. Bar- 
nard placed himſelf behind one of 
the pillars, as he went out, and 
looked eagerly after him. 


The duke, with a laudable cau- 


tion, which did him credit, was 
ſtill unwilling to have him ſecur- 
ed, leaſt he might injure an inno- 
cent man. A third letter was, 
however, received a few days af- 
ter; which, on comparing the 
direction, was evidegtly the pro- 
. F 


* * 


duction of the ſame perſon, who 


had written the firſt, It was as 


follows : | 
„My Lord, BT 

] am fully convinced you had 

+ a companion on Sunday. I ins 

te terpret it, as owing to the weak. 

„ neſs of human nature; but ſach . 


«© proceeding is far from being in⸗ 


„ genuous, and may produce bad 


effects; whilſt it is pon to 
oſed. 8 


unſwer the end prop 

“ You will ſee me again ſoon, 
« as it were by accident, and may 
« eaſily find where I go to. In 
eo, pt of which, by being 
„ ſent to, I ſhall wait on your 
„ grace, but expect to be quite 
alone, and to converſe in whil- 
pers. You will hkewiſe give 
« your honour, upon meeting, that 


no partof the converſation val 


« tranſpire. 4 
«© Theſe, and the former terms 


_ * complied with, inſure your lafe- 
„ty: my revenge, in ca 


e of non- 
„compliance, or any ſcheme to 


"SG expoſe INC, will be ſlower, 


but not leſs ſure; and ſtrong 
6 {uſpicion, the utmoſt that cag 
„ poſſibly enſue upon it; while 
„the chances would be ten-fold 
<« againſt you. | I Rn 


vou will poſſibly be in doubt, 


« after the meeting; but it is quite 


© neceſſary, the outſide ſhould be 
«© a maſk to the in. The family 
© of the Bloods is not extinct, tho? 
„they are not in my ſcheme.” _ 
It was more than two months 
before the duke heard any thing 
further of this extraordinary 
correſpondent ; when he was ſur⸗ 
prized, by receiving the under; 
written letter by the penny-poſt, 
in a mean hand, but not in imi- 
tation of print, like the others. 
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! To his Grace, the Duke of 


Marlborough. 


„May it pleaſe your Grace, 

“ have reaſon to believe, that 
% the ſon of one Barnard, a ſui- 
„ veyor, in Abingdon Buildings, 
*« Weſtminſter, is acquainted with 
& ſome ſecrets, that nearly con- 
* cern your fafety; his father is 
© now out of town, which will 


give you an opportunity of queſ- 


« tioning him more privately. 

It would be uſeleſs to your 
grace, as well as dangerous to 
% me to appear more publicly in 
ih hs 

& Your ſincere friend, 

3% | © Anonymous. 

He frequently goes to Sto- 
„ rey's Gate Coffee-houſe.” 
In the courſe of a week, a 
meſſenger was ſent to the Coffee- 
houſe, who met Mr. Batnard there. 
He appeared much ſurprized, 
when told that the. Duke of Marl- 
borough wiſhed to ſpeak with 
him, and ſaid. It is very odd! 
& for the duke addreſſed himſelf 
«© to me, ſome time ago, in Hyde 
«Park, tho' I never . be- 
«* fore in my life!” a day or two 
afterwards. according to appoint- 
ment, he came to Marlborough- 
houle. ; 

As ſoon as he made his ap- 
pearance, the Duke immediately 
recognized the face of the ſame 
perſon, whom he had before ſeen 
in Hyde Park, and at Weſtminſter 
Abbey. On aſking him as before, 
«Tf he had any thing to ſay,” he 
replied, © IT have nothing to ſay.” 


The ſeveral letters and circum- 


ſtances were then recapitulated 


by his grace, particularly the 


laſt, which mentioned Mr. Bar- 


nard's knowing ſomething, that 


cumſtances, 


nearly concerned his ſafety. To 
theſe points, he only anſwered, 
„% know nothing of the mat- 
W | | | 


The Duke then obſerved, that 


the writer of the letters in queſ- 
tion, appeared to be a man of 


abilities and education; and la- 
mented that he ſhould be guilty _ 
of ſo mean an action; “ 7 rs 
% pofible to be very poor and very 
„learned; was his remarkable 
anſwer. 5 5 
On the Duke's ſaying, there 
muſt be ſomething very odd in 
the man, Barnard anſwered, + I 
imagine he muſt be mad. He 


* ſeems ſurprized, that I ſhould 


% have piſtols,” continued his 


grace: to which he made an- 


wer, I was ſurprized to ſee your 
„grace with piſtols, and your ſtar 
„on,“ © Why were you ſur- 
6e prized at that?“ ſaid the Duke. 
„It was ſo cold a day, I won» 
« dered you had not a great coat 
on,“ was his reply after a little 
heſitation. . 
On reading that part of the 
letter to him, which mentioned 
his father's being out of town, 
he remarked, ** It is very odd, 
© my father was then out of 
& town.“ This laſt circumſtance 


ſtruck the Duke more particularly, 


as the letter had no date. Before 
they parted, his grace concluded, 
with ſaying, If you are inno- 
„cent, it becomes you, much 
% more than me, to find out the 
“ author of theſe letters, as it is 
* an attempt to blaſt your cha- 
& rafter.” Barnard then ſmil'd 
and took his leave. | | 
On the ſtrength of theſe cir- 
it was ſoon after 
thought proper to take him into 
= cuſtody. 


cuſtody. He was indicted, tried 
on the Black Act, at the Seſſions 


Houſe, in the Old Baily, in May, 


1758, and, after a long and patient 
inveſtigation of the circumſtances, 
equally honorable to the candour 
and humanity of the Duke of 
Marlborough, and to the impar- 
tiality of the judges and jury, at 
laſt acquitted. . | 

It appeared, in favour of the 
priſoner, corroborated by reſpec- 
table evidence, that, on the day 
he met the duke in Hyde Park, 


he had been ſent by his father on 


buſineſs to Kenſington. As to his 

being in the Abbey, a Mr. 
Greenwood, a perſon of credit, 
who, as is before obſerved, was 
ſeen with him there, proved, that, 
contrary to Mr. Barnard's wiſh, 
he had, with ſome difficulty, per- 
ſuaded him to walk with bim 
from Abingdon Buildings, to the 
Park, that morning; that they 
were going thither, without paſs- 
ing through the Abbey ; but Green- 
wood, recollecting a new monu- 
ment he had not ſeen, infiſted on 
going that way. | 

Many — of fortune and 
reputation appeared; ſome af 
whom had dined with him, at 
Kenſington, on the day above 
mentioned. Theſe, with many 
others, had repeatedly heard Mr. 
Barnard ſpeak with wonder, of 
having twice met the duke of 
Marlborough, and the circum- 
ſtance of his grace ſpeaking to 
him, being very ſingular. 

They all united in the moſt am- 
ple n of his regularity, 
ſobriety, and pecuniary credit, and 
his being in the habit of daily 
receiving conſiderable ſums. 


The {ingularity of this affait 
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will, I truſt, excuſe me to my 
for relating it; alfo 
a very important deduction is 
to be drawn from it. Whilſt we 
are in the enjoyment of that in- 
eſtimable privilege, a trial by 
jury, we ought to recollect, that, 
as jury- men, we are to eſtimate a 
man's innocence, or guilt, by po- 
ſitive evidence only, as the oath 
of a jury- man expreſſes, Circum- 
ſtantial teſtimony alone, tho of the 
ſtrongeſt kind, ought not to weigh 
with us in caſes of life and death; 
of this a ſtriking caſe in point, 
may be ſeen in the article N 
to Mirelees, in this collection. 

In the preſent inſtance, whether 
Mr. Barnard was guilty or not, 
and ſince his death it muſt be con- 
feſſed, circumſtances have occur- 
red, particularly a tranſaction 
with a late Eaſt India director, 
which render it highly probable, 


the jury, with ſuch evidence as 


was produced, acted, and gave 
their verdict, in the true ſpirit of 
the Engliſh laws, and ſtrictly con- 
ſiſtent with their oaths. 

Serjeant Davy, whom, perhaps, 
many of my readers may remem- 
ber, as a limb of the law, famous 
for browbeating witneſſes, was one 
of the counſel for the proſecution ; 
but, it was obſerved, did not, on 
this occaſion, exerciſe this talent 
with his uſual alacrity ; the Duke 
of Marlborough, fram the moſt _ 
amiable and honorable motives, 
having given him ſtrict and re- 


peated injunctions to abſtain from 


theſe ingenious: efforts to produce 
perjury, as it was only truth and 
juſtice he wiſhed for. The ſer- 
jeant evinced, on this trial, con- 
Elerable ability and acuteneſs; but 


an moſt occaſions, could not help 
12 1 trying 
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trying to puzzle and miſlead wit- 
neſſes. A 
"He had been originally a drug- 


giſt at Exeter, where he failed, 


and the perplexed ſtate of his af- 
fairs requiring ſome legal know- 
ledge, by his own perſonal in- 
veſtigation and ſtudy, he attained 


- ſuch dexterity, and diſcovered fo 


much reliſh for the law and its 
myſteries, that he was ſoon after 
called to the bar. At an aſſize, in 
the Weſt of England, many years 
after, he had occafion to examine 


an old woman, in a cauſe, where 
her memory and faculties of re. 


collection were highly ſervicea- 
ble to her friend, but told very 
much againft the ſerjeant's client. 
The cauſe was going againſt him, 
and he was nettled, 
J can remember,” ſaid the old 
woman op OA 
% Remember!“ interrupted Da- 
vy: why, I ſuppoſe you remem- 
« ber every thing for, and no- 
thing againſt, a friend, who pays 
« you ſo av fur RO 
„ have no reaſon to complain 
% of my memory, for I can re- 
& member, though it is, (God help 
& me,) two and twenty years ago, 
« that you yourſelf were a broken 
& druggiſt at Exeter,” was the ma- 
tron's ſarcaſtic anſwer. 
jeant fat down filent and chop- 
fallen. | 0 
The utility and ſometimes the 
neceſſity of ſifting doubtful] or con- 
tradictory evidence, and of croſs- 
examining artful or prejudiced 
witneſſes cannot be denied, but the 
roper and effectual mode of per- 
5 this buſineſs, and adapting 
it to the kind of 


paſs of a man of moderate abilities, 


The ſer- 


| erſon he has 
to deal with, lies within the com- 


the ignorant. Shduld it ever be 


my fate to fall into the hands of 


certain notorious adepts in the art 
of miſleading the unwary, whom 1 
or my readers eaſily could name, 
a regard for law and juſtice, or 
my ſubmiſſion to the cuſtom of a 
court, might induce me to ſubmit 
to the 1ndignity for a moment, but 


the firſt time I met the crowing | 
lawyer, ſtrutting beyond his *own 


dunghill, I would beſtow on him 
the diſcipline of a cane. On men 
who think themſelves allowed to 


take every unfair advantage of 


circumſtance and ſituation, to ca- 
jole us into ridicule or perjury, 


by duplicity and falſe reaſoning, 
I would employ as forcibly as the 
ſtrength of my arm admitted, the 


argumentum baculinum, or rhe- 
toric of a cudgel. 8 


D ASEDOW, a native of Ham- 
burgh, in the middle of the 


preſent century, deſcended from 


one of the loweſt and moſt il- 

literate individuals in that city. 
Notwithſtanding the depreſſions 
of abject penury, low birth, and a 


cruel father, who in his early in- 


fancy anſwered the cries of his 
child for food, by blows and abu- 


ſive Janguage, who for bread gave 


him a ſerpent; he ſucceſsfully 


ſtruggled with calamity, furniſhed 
himſelf while a ſtripling, with the 
means of inſtruction, by manual 


labour; and at the age of ſixteen 


was ſupported, independent of 


aid to the ignorant and indolent, 
in 


who is ſlightly acquainted with the 
human character. In moſt inſtan- 
ces it may be conducted without 
violating the feelings of a gentle- 
man, terrifying the timid, confu- 
ſing the modeſt, or confounding 


parental aſſiſtance, by affording .. 


— 
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in the performance of their aca- 


demic exerciſes. He had at the 


ſame time, an opportunity of per- 
forming an important part of filial 
duty; from the ſcanty ſuperfluity 
of juvenile finances, he found 


means ſecretly to furniſh his mo- 
ther, a poor woman, ſhaken by 


child-birth, and ſhattered by ner- 
vous and hypochondriacal com- 
plaints, with certain little articles 
of dietetic indulgence, which tho” 
they may eſcape the notice, or 


ſhare the ridicule of the vigorous, 


the healthy, and athletic, contri- 
bute ſo eſſentially to the comfort 
and exiſtence of a trembling va 


letudinarian, a ſtate, particularly 


to the needy, of all others the moſt 
wretched and irkſome. F100 

When the ſucceſsful literary 
tendencies of Baſedow were thus 
aſcertained, it became immediately 
the ambition of his father, who 


though poor, wanted not for pride, 


to make him a clergyman.» After 
conquering the difficulties which 


poverty oppoſed to ſuch a deſign, 


he ſtudied Theology under Pro- 
feſſor Cruſius at Leipſic, at which 
place he ſurprized his friends and 
eſtabliſned his reputation by pub- 
liſhing a Treatiſe on Practical Phi- 
loſophy, which was ſoon after fol- 


lowed by his German Grammar, 
an Elementary Efſay, well re- 


ceived and very uſeful. But pe- 
ruſing the Works of Wolf, they 
eſtabliſhed certain religious doubts, 
which at an early period had ex- 
iſted in, and diſturbed the tran- 
quillity of his mind, - 

From the time that he was firſt 
able to think and reflect, it had 
been the eager and conſcientious 
wiſh of his life, to form. a juſt 
and conſiſtent opinion of the 
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Chriſtian Revelation; on the one” 
hand to avoid the abſurd mocker- 
ies, and ſelfiſli ſyſtems. of human 
eſtabliſſiments; on the other, not 


to ſhipwreck his peace, and be- 
wilder his mind, in the unavail- 
ing cavils of doubt, and the un- 
ſatisfactory mazes of infidelity. He 
was fearful of being led aſtray 
from certain ſafe land marks, e- 
tabliſhed by age, and wiſdom, 
and, of being expoſed to that 
worſt ſpecies of bigotry, the bi- 


gotry of ſcepticiſm, which like 


teaven, abates not of its activity 
until it has fermented the whole 
man into a maſs of uncertainty 
and doubt; evils equally bulky 
and malignant with boſs which | 
it has ever been the buſineſs of 

the true Philoſopher and rational 
Divine to avoid and turn aſide 
from. The devout believer, fa- 


tiguing by unheard prayers, and 


wearing out by mechanic friction, 
the image he adores, and aſter- 
wards ſwallowing his God in the 
form of a wafer, is | think as re- 
ſpectable, and to ſociety a more 


harmleſs character than Servetus, a4 
martyr in the cauſe of Atheiſm, or 
Calvin that perſecuting reformer, 


bellowing forth Anathemas againſt 
the Whore of Babylon, yet per- 
petrating with the zeal of an en- 
thuſiaſt, the moſt execrable and 
inconfiſtent of her enormities. 

Notwithſtanding Baſedow had 
thus imprudently avowed his op- 
poſition to Creeds and Religious 
Teſts, and was violently attacked 
by the clergy and their followers, 
his extraordinary merits -occaſion- 


ed him to be nominated ta a Pro- 
feſſor's Chair in Altona, and pro- 
cured him the patronage af he 
Prince of Deſſaw, But the doc- 


trines 
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trines he taught were conſidered ſo 
dangerous, or ſo inveterate were 


* 


ly ſpread 
through thoſe quarters, where he 


the prejudices of the populace, 
that ſtimulated by his adverſaries, 
they aſſaulted his honſe, and he 
eſcaped from violence to his 
perſon only by precipitate flight. 
His  munificent patron received 
the fugitive with open arms, eſta- 
bliſhed an academy in his capital 
for the avowed 3 of put - 
ting in practice the didactic im- 

ovements of Baſedow, and dif- 


fuſing his e e principles, 


which to the preſent day are wide- 
in every direction 


or his pupils once reſided ! | 
& ] thank God,” ſaid one of the 


ficut ante men, he left behind him, 


“J thank God, he is gone; who 
« knows where the inflammable 
& train of innovation would have 
„ ſtopped ? has he forgot the up- 
& roar with which Huſs, Luther, 


„ and Melancthon diſturbed Ger- 


% many in a former century, 
« things are very well as they are, 


„ we want no whimſical peo- 


& ple here, who fancy they can 
& ſet the world to rights.” This 


2 man probably would 


ave cenſured as over- ſcrupulous, 
troubleſome, and unneceſſary, the 


virtuous repugnance of Lucretia, 
to the brutal outrage of Tarquin, 


the revolutionary vengeance of 


her family, and the ſubſequent ba- 


niſhment of an odious and tyran- 
nic race; evils, which by a little 
of his pliancy and worldly wiſdom, 
might have been paſſed over, and 
avoided. ; | 
TD EAUTIFUL WOMEN, not 
always the pleaſanteſt com- 
nions. See Adair, Robert, p. 4. 
in this volume. FR 


BEDFORD, 


Dkk OF: 


G Duke or, grand- 
| father of the preſent noble. 
man of that name, and attacked 
by the maſterly pen of Junius, 
who was anſwered by Sir William 
Draper, in a manner, whatever 
were his motives, by no means 
uncreditable to the abilities or at- 
tainments of the Manilla Knight, 
When Greek meets Greek, 
tis then the tug of war.” 

My reaſon for inſerting this 
ſhort article, is to notice in the 
reply of our brilliant, acute, and 
animated writer, a paſſage reſpect- 
ing the late Duke of Bedford, nei- 
ther founded in fact or inference, 
nor correct as to information. 
It was his deſign to impreſs an 
unfavourable opinian of the Duke's 


_ pecuniary character; and he pro- 
. ceeds to defy Sir William to pro- 


duce an inſtance, in which his 
Grace had relieved indigence, en- 
couraged art, or patronized merit. 
That which Sir William Draper 
was unable or unwilling to ſay; I 
think it the duty of an impartial 
recorder of good actions, to men- 
tion; as it ſurely becomes us, to 
be as ready to render juſtice to 
{ſplendid bounty, as to cenſure il- 
luſtrious offence. The Duke not. 
withſtanding the flowery periods, 
fine language, and overwhelming 
invective of his aſſailant, was 
a generous, a princely, a delicate 
benefactor to the ingenious Henry 
Fielding, who frequently did juſ- 
tice to the well directed liberality 
of the Peer: a liberality which in 
various ways, amounted to the ſum 
of fifteen hundred pounds. 
This conduct of the Duke has 


a particular claim to applauſe, as 


he was at the time, ſore in the ar- 


ticle of money, having been juſt 


involved 


involved in enormous by 
his political attachments, whict 


others 


BENEFIT OF CLERGY. LO 


expence, 


it muſt be eonfeſſed, were not in 
every inſtance, creditable, to his 
head or heart, and in the ſtimnlat. 


ing ardour of a conteſted election, 


had recently involved him in cir- 
cumſtances, at once diſtreſſing and 
ridiculous. | | 
ENEFIT OF CLERGY, -a 
legal phraſe, or technical 
term, which we often hear, and 
ſometimes repeat, without appear- 


ing to underſtand its preciſe mean- 


ing. Q. | | 
| The dark cloud of barbariſm 


which ſucceeded the downfall of 
the Roman Empire, having near- 


ly effaced literary purſuits, the at- 


tention of the nobility, and of 
placed above labor, was 
wholly abſorbed by military exer- 


ciſes and the chace; while the re- 
oular and ſecular clergy, with a' 


few exceptions, became the ſole 
depoſitaries of books and learn- 
ing. As it is natural to reſpect 
what we do not underſtand, the 
Monks turned this advantage to 
good account, and it gradually be- 


came a principle of common law, 


that no clerk, that is to ſay, a 


prieſt, ſhould be tried by the civil 


power. A privilege which was 


enjoyed and abuſed for ſeveral 


centuries, until the council, or 
parhament of Clarendon, provok- 
ed by murder, and other abomi- 


nable crimes, ſet bounds to eccle- 


ſiaſtic licentiouſneſs, by a ſalutary 
regulation on the ſubjece. 

But a law ſo neceſſary was evad- 
ed by the inſolence or artifice of 
Becket, and the baſe puſillanimity 
of King John and his ſucceſſor, 
during a period equally diſgraceful 
to the monarch, and clergy of 


England. A provifion was at this 


time enacted, by which any perſon 
tried for felony, and found guilty, _ 


was exempted from - puniſhment, 


ff legit ut clerics, if he was able to 
readas a prieſt. From this fineſſe, 
the monks derived conſiderable 
emolument, by teaching priſoners 

to read, which, however . odious 
or bloody their offences, reſcued 
them from the penalty of the law; 
and the contrivers of this artful 
meaſure derived another advan- 
tage from it, every deſperate ad- 
venturer, every bold bad man be- 
came a ready. and ſubmiſſive tool 
of the church. This lucrative 
monopoly remained, till it was 
provided againſt in the twenty-ſe- 
venth year of the reign of Ed- 
ward the Third : but the noxious 
weed grew up in the ſhade of ig- 
norance and confuſion, during the - 
bloody conteſts of Lancaſter and 
York, till it received a. confider- 
able check by the ſtatute of Ed- 
ward the ſixth, which determined, 

that no perſon convicted of man- 
ſlaughter, ſhall claim the Benefit of 


_ Clergy, unleſs he is a Peer of the 


Realm, or actually in Prieſts Or- 
ders. By the ninth of James the 
Firft, this injurious exemption 
was aboliſhed for eve. 
Men of extenſive reading, or 
eneral legal knowledge, ou . 
my or ſmile at my introducing 


a ſubject which they may conſider 
as commonly and univerſally un- 
derſtood; but having frequently 


met with perſons who imagined 
the words, without Benefit of Clergy, 
ſignified that no ſpiritual guide 
would be allowed; it ſeems right 
for their information to ſay, 


that no more is meant by this ex- 
preſſion, than that a criminal's 
1 . being 


being able to read or write, ſhall 


not in any degree diminifh his pu- 


niſhment, and that he ſhall not be 
entitled to any of thole privileges 
formerly enjoyed by the clergy. 

DENTHAM; 

barrifter at law, and author 
of a Defence of Uſury, a well 
choſen and faleable title, which, 
independent of the good humour, 
with which he treats a ſubject ap- 
parently dry, and ſeeming to re- 
commend forbidden practices, was 
well calculated to alarm the rigid 
moraliſt, and excite public atten- 
„ 

Uſury has been ſtigmatized as a 
ſilent, but ignominious method of 
improving money, has been de- 
nounced by the Divine, and ſe- 
verely puniſhed by the Legiſlator ; 
yet, in ſpite of humane precaution, 

and penal prohibition, the victims 
of urgent neceſſity, prevented by 
a well meant, injurious, but 1na- 
dequate ſtatute, from raiſing pe- 
cuniary relief, at a rate of intereſt, 
proportionate to the riſque of their 
flender ſecurities, are reſigned into 
the hands of rapacious Advertiſ- 
ins Adventurers, Change- Alley 
Sharpers, the more Splendid Ma- 
rauders of anticipated diſcount, or 
that monſter of modern refine- 
ment, a female Pharo Bank. 
Witbout pretending to_ deſcribe 


the imperceptible difference be- 
tween a highwayman's preſenting 
' a piſtol, or a pretty woman a pack 


of cards, it may be ſufficient to 


obſerve, that on a traffic, exe : 
crated for ages by the general opi- 


nion of mankind, and which cer- 


tainly required ſome delicacy and 


management, in compoſing its 
pology, Mr. Bentham has execut- 
ed his taſk, like an entertaining 


FEREMY, a 


writer, and a well- informed law- 


Ver. y oft 

f With optics ſufficiently clear and 
ſtrong, to burſt through the nar- 
row cobweb theories of prejudice 
and paſſion, he appreciates in the 
balance of truth and eommon 
ſenſe, the landed, commercial, pe- 
cuniary, and intellectual intereſts 
of mankind, and inſiſts, that each 
claſs ought. to have an opportu- 
nity of carrying their raw product, 
or highly manufactured, material, 
to the moſt profitable market. He 
ſees, and enforces the neceſſity of 
encouraging, to a certain degree, 
that modern ſpecies of martyry 


the enterprizing projector. of the 


day, who, with almoſt certain 
ruin before his eyes, intrepidly 
launches his little bark, on the pe · 
rilous ocean of experiment, which 
has ſhipwrecked the fortune of 
thouſands ! Abſorbed in the fond- 
neſs of infatuation, and wrapt in 
darling ſchemes, which deprive 
him of the common pleaſures of 
life, ſociety, merriment, and eaſe, 
he devotes laborious days, and 
ſleepleſs nights, to an invention, 
on which he will probably ſtarve, 
but which, (as in many inſtances 


has actually happened) will pro- 


bably elevate ſome artful, but ſu- 
perficial dabbler, to eminence and 
wealth. To theſe ingenious, but 
unhappy men, who too often cloſe 
their labours in work-houſes and 
priſons, the public, notwithſtand- 
ing the unfounded animadverſions 
of Dr. Adam Smith, ever has been, 
and ever will be obliged, in what- 
ever diſtreſs the unfortunate indi- 

vidual may be involved, | 
Mr. Bentham inſiſts; that every 
one ought to be at liberty to make 
his own terms in money n 
5 - and, 
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and, that a man of ripe years, 
found mind, uncontrouled free- 


dom of action, and, with his eyes 
open, ought not to be hindered 


from procuring money (at times, 
and in fituations, when it would 


be evidently and highly to his ad- 
vantage) of thoſe who chuſe to 


lend it him; and that he ought. 


not to be reſtricted in the meaſure 
or magnitude of the reward he 
holds forth, to the monied man, 
by way of prevailing on him, to 
open his ſtores, and put into the 
hand of a poor, but ingenious fel- 


low creature, that' magic key, 


which enables him to unlock the 
treaſures of chymical ſcience, and 
mechanic art, to which we are 
indebted for ſo conſiderable a por- 
tion of . pleaſure, comfort, and 
convenience. Without this pre- 


cious, this golden inſtrument, how - 


ineffectual is labour, how vain the 
toil of invention ; but human 
wiſdom and contrivance, fortu- 
nately ſtep in to correct the errors, 
or the faults of the prejudiced Le- 
giſlator. The law, which forbids 


lending money, at exorbitant in- 


tereſt, is perpetually evaded, and 


a uſeful action, to which an odious 
and diſgraceful name has been 
given, puts on a reſpectable legal 
maſk, and gains admittance, un- 
der the various names, of loans 
on pledges, bottomry, reſponden- 
tia bonds, inſurance, annuity, and 
poſt obit. | 


* 


perpetually at war with e 


and narrow views; tis true, ſhe 


generally and ultimately gains the 
victory, but millions ſuffer in the 
confliel;.,, and one montier is 
ſcarcely interred, before another 


make almoſt any 


It is thus that human reaſon is 


who come under this deſcription, 


deſtroy the human race, While 
tyranny, with her iron ſceptre, be- 


numbs the frozen regions of the 
north, the temperate ſouth, the 


luxuriant mother of the vine- tree 


and the olive, is under the malig- 


nant and baleful influence of Sa- 


gittarius and Scorpio. The infer- 


ence is clear, our faculties were de- 
ſigned to be on the perpetual 
ſtretch of exertion and progreſſive 
improvement; it was never deſign- 


ed by Providence, that any inha- 
bitant of the earth ſhould torpid- 


ly yawn out his exiſtence, on the 
couch of indolence, and, with 
outſtretched arms, and cloſing eyes, 
exclaim, “All is well, error. is de- 


+ moliſhed, our victory is com- 
<« pleat, we may hereafter ſleep in 


„perfect ſecurity.” 1 

But to return to Mr. Bentham : 
it muſt be confeſſed, that he ar- 
gues with ſhrewdneſs and dexte- 


.rity ; yet, (to uſe the words of one 


of the great Data, on which he 
proceeds) a man oppreſſed by 


want, cannot be ſaid to be in a 


ſtate of perfect freedom; he is 
rendered, by the urgency of diſ- 
treſs, and his eagerneſs in ſeeking 
expedients for relief, a ſort of 
ſlave to his wealthy neighbour z he 
will catch at any opportunity, and 
crifice to 
cure the precious metal. This 
conſideration makes the interpoſi- 
tion of Government neceſſary to 


ſnatch and protect a poor adven- 
_ turer from the talons of a rapa- 


cious miſer. It may alſo be ob- 
ſerved, that every man who wants 


monty is not a projector engaged 
in ulefu 


| enterprize; that many 


are 


ro- 


af 
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thieves. 


Bla, Dr.ar Irifh phyſician, 
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are tlie moſt debauched, the moſt 


profuſe, the guiltieſt, and often 


the ſillieſt part of mankind. 


To leſſen the difficulties ſuch 


perſons experience in borrowing 


money, would be only putting 
inſtruments of deſtruction, alrea- 


dy too eafily procured, within the 


reach of a diffipated herd of volup- 


tuaries, ſenſualiſts, dupes, or petit 


maitres, and be furniſhing plun- 


der for the gaming table, the bro- 
thel, or the turf. | 


Mr. Bentham alſo favoured the 
world with his thoughts on a mode 


of rendering the puniſhment of 
convicts, profitable to the public 
and themſelves. Had his plan 
been properly purſued, it would 
have rendered | unneceſſary the 
ruinous and endleſs expence of 
New Holland, that Tartarus, of 
another hemiſphire, whoſe inha- 
bitants will probably be ſurprized 


to ſee men of ſober life, Moral- 


iſts and Divines, doomed by the 
mild and rational ſentence of a 


Caledonian Court, to affociate 


with, and ſhare the puniſhment 
of pickpockets, profligates and 


and a cotemporary of Dr. 


'Mead, introduced in this place, 


for the purpoſe of ſhewing the 
candour and brotherly regard, with 
which the faculty treat each 
other. | 3 Ih 

Four of his opponents, whoſe 
names, for their credit fake, I ſhall 
not mention, had attended a mer- 
chant of Cork, during a ſevere in- 
diſpoſition; and, 'at the end of 
twelve days, after repleniſhing 
their pockets with fees, and the 


ſick man with medicines, pro- 


AIR, DR. 3 


lection. 


/ 


nounced him paſt recovery, and 
retired A relation not ſatisfied 


with their deciſion, inſiſted on Dr. 


Blair's being conſulted, notwith- 
3 the outrageous oppoſition 


of thoſe who had given him over. 
The patient made uſe of his pre- 


ſcription,” and the next morning 


being pronounced out of danger, 


the  di/appointed doctors directly 


attacked their ſucceſsful brother 
with violence, perſonality, and 


acrimony, abuſed his mode of 
treatment, and declared, the me- 
dicines he had ordered were little 


better than poiſon. 


: 
* 


Such circumſtances, naturally 
attracted public attention; and the 


diſpute ended in a paper war, in 


which much ink was ineffectuallyß 


ſhed. © * be cate,” aid Dr. 
Mead, who was appealed to by 
the combatants, * the caſe of 


Blair is very hard; to be reflect. 
* ed on for ill ſucceſs, is not un- 
« uſual; but to be virulently at- 
„ tacked for e a patient 


„ from a deſperate diſeaſe, is, 1 
© confeſs, rather un common.“ 


The candid phyſicians, 1 was 


going to ſay gentlemen, who con- 


ducted themſelves in this extraor- 
dinary manner, very liberally com- 


hee the Directors of the Cork 


nfirmary, then in its infancy, to 
diſmiſs their rival, who ſtill con- 
tinued his ſubſcription, but found 
the public opinion ſet ſtrongly m 
his favour, and his practice confi- 
derably improved, 8 the malig- 
nant efforts of his affailants, whoſe 
behaviour remarkably illuſtrates 
a poſition apparently paradoxical, 
which may be found under'the ar- 
ticle De La Mettrie, in this col- 
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LACKBURNE, Dr. Chap- 

lain of a royal frigate in the 

reign of George the Firſt, and at- 
terwards Archbiſhop of York. 

In the courſe of a voyage to the 

| Weſt Indies, the ſubject of our 


preſent article was perpetually diſ- 


agreeing with the Firſt Lieutenant, 
and on one of theſe occaſions, be- 
ing dreſſed in his Canonicals, and 
engaged in the religious duties of 
a Chriſtian ſabbath, the fea of- 
ficer, in an angry moment ob- 
ſerved; „If it was not for your 
« oown, I would ſoon let you fee 
« the difference. As ſoon,” re- 
plied his antagoniſt, as ſoon as 


e the ſervice is finiſhed” ſome im- 


proper behaviour of the officers or 
men, being at that time the ſub- 
ject of diſpute, * as ſpon as the 
« ſervice is finiſhed, that impedi- 
„ ment may be eaſily removed.” 
When the offices of the day were 
concluded, he retired to his cabin, 
ſtripped himſelf to his ſhirt, and 
returned in a few minutes: pre- 


ſenting himſelf immediately in a 


threatening. attitude to his oppo- 
nent, he ſaid, ** Now, Sir, 1 am 
« your man,” The ſailors col- 
lected in a crowd to ſee the event, 
and delighted with the idea of ſee- 
ing a parſon fight, ſoon formed a 
circle, to ſee fair play, and pre- 
vent either of the combatants 
tumbling into the ſea. 


After a long, an obſtinate and 


well-faught battle, the clergyman, 


to uſe a ſea phraſe, gave the lay- 


man ſo ſevere a drubbing, that 

was obliged to ſubmit and aſk par- 
don. They then ſhook hands, 
and as in caſes of contention of 
another kind, as ſoon as it was 
ſettled who was maſter, paſſed the 
ſemainder of their voyage in good 


laws 
oblige me to record with concern, 
7 in one eſſential point our 
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fellowſhip and 8 But 
it was remarked, ſays my au- 
thority, a deſcendant from the 
purſer, that the ſailors from that 
period were particularly civil to 
their: Chaplain, that they attended 
to their devotions with unuſual 

uickneſs, and regularity; in 
hort, that they reſpected and 
obeyed the man of God, more than 
the man of war. I am not ſuf. 
ficiently acquainted with the ſe- 


_ cret hiſtory, or the borough in- 


tereſt of thoſe days, to point out 
by what a of 2 influ- 
ence, this intrepid member of the 
church militant, found his way 
from a king's ſhip, to ſo exalted 3 
birth at the eccleſiaſtic helm, as 
the Archbiſhopric of Vork. 
Were 1 diſpoſed to give the reins 
to creative imagination, and judge 
by analogy from ſimilar and late 
exaltations, it would perhaps be 
no difficult taſk ; nothing more 
improbable in the texture of my 


ſtory would occur, than the ele- 
vation of the grateful comparer 


of Mr. Burke to Robeſpierre, 
from his birch and his deſk; 
nothing more rapid and unex- 
pected than the miraculous pro. 
motion of the pleaſant, the ſu- 
22 Eleve of the * #**#*##* 


| umily, from backgammon, whiſt, : 


and caſlino, © 

Without invidiouſly enquiring 
for deep learning, or charitable 
munificence, I will take it for 


granted, that Dr. Blackburne was 


not deficient in the requiſite qua- 
lifications, and that he neglected 
no direct or collateral methods of 

etting on in the church. But the 
of hiſtoric impartiality 


2 Chriſtian 
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Chriſtian Prelate, ſo highly re- 
ſponſible to God and man, for a 
conſcientious diſcharge of his 
functions, was groſsly criminal, 
for I cannot give it a ſofter name. 
The important and indiſpenſible 
particular to which I alude e, was 


non: reſidence, he ſeldom, I think 


never but when he officially at- 
tended to be enthroned, viſited his 
dioceſe. 

The Archbiſhop was once neatly 
reminded of this ſhameful perver- 
fion and miſapplication of church 


revenue, whoſe greatneſs and 


comparative difproportion with 
the incomes of thoſe more humble 
mg Hi in the ſame vineyard, can 
be tolerated 'or defended, by 
the practice of Gal yoo chari- 
table donation, and good neigh- 
bourhogd. 
A paragraph was firſt inſerted 
in the papers, mentioning that the 
palace at Biſhopſthorpe hack been 
accidentally burnt down, by the 
Kitchen chimney taking fire. This 
ſtatement was in the next paper 
formally contradicted, with this 
argumentive addition, on the im- 
poffibility of ſuch a circumſtance, 
x that there had been no fire in the 
Kitchen for many years. 
PAC HOLE, a dungeon 
ſo called in Fort William, 
Calcutta, meaſuring only eighteen 
feet ſquare, in which Mr. "ray 
and one hundred and forty-five 
brave men, exhauſted by fatigue, 
aud a vigorous defence againſt a 
ſuperior force, were immured, by 
order of the Jubah or Viceroy of 
Bengal, ig. the year 1756, during 
A ſultry, ſe night, which he who 
has melted under that debilitating 
climate, may be allowed the un- 


envied merit of ng de- 


ſcribing. So 
perſons, encloſed and preſſed to- 
gether, in a very narrow-ſpace, is 

not to be imagined or deſcribed 


without horror; it was a night of 


ſuffocation, Jangour, delirium, and 
death; eſcape or relief was impoſ- 
fible, as immenſe pecuniary offers 
had been made to the guard, if 
they wonld report their ſituation, 
but the only! anſwer was, * that 
no one val preſume to wake the 
Subah, on pain of death.“ | 

| Water, in ſuch inadequate quan- 
tities as the grating of the windows 
would admit of, was conveyed to 
them in hats, by the humanity of 
an old centinel; but this refreſh- 
ment, fo precious, after a momen- 
tary aHteviation. was found con- 
fiderably to aggravate their com. 


plaints; and, like other comforts. 


of human "life, was imbittered 
with the reflection, that it could 
not be ſhared by their remote 
companions, whole repeated cries 
for water, and ineffectual ſtruggles 
to reach it, ſerved only to diminiſh 
their remaining ſtrength ; while 
death was every moment Hlefſenin; 

the number of miſerable creatures, 
who experienced relief from ſwal- 
lowing the copious perſpiration of 


their neighbours, 


I will not dwell on the ſhock- 
ing deſcription of a charnel houſe, 


crouded with bodies of the dead 
and dying. We may form ſome 


judgment of their condition from 
their attempting, by. repeated in- 
treaties, as well as by provocation, 
to induce the commanding officer 
of the guard, to fire on them, and 
at once conclude their miſeries. 
After a night, a long, a dreadful 


night, which realized or ſur- 


palſed the torments of hell, the 
ET door 


a number of 


n >, E _ 


door which opened inwards was 


unbolted, and as ſoon as the life- 


leſs bodies, which prevented its 
opening, were removed by their 
allociates; of one hundred and 


forty ſix healthy and vigorous per- 


ſons, only. twenty-three eſcaped 
alive from this cavern of death ! 
Such was the fate of the gallant 
Engliſh factory, occaſioned by the 
reſentment of the natives againſt 
the oppreſſions and enormities of 
one Drake, a late governor of 'Ca]- 
cutta, who after raiſing a ſtorm, 
had baſely quitted his poſt, and left 
men, whoſe bravery ought to have 
excited admiration and eſteem in 
an enemy, to the ſupine cruelty of 
an nnſeeling Subah. While Mr. 
Holwell, one of the unhappy pri- 
ſoners, to whom I am indebted for 
the particulars of this dreadful 
ſtory, while Mr. Holwell was relat- 
ing their ſufferings, this miſcreant 
interrupted him, by ſaying, in a 
ſtern manner, „I am well aſſured 
© there was treaſure in the fort; 


aunleſs it is inſtantly given up, 


e expect no merey;“ this inſult 
was intolerable from a tyrant who 
had ſhewn none, from a cool, 
deliberate murderer, for it after- 
wards appeared, that the priſon- 
ers were driven into the black 
hole, by his expreſs direction, and 
expecting what would happen, 
that he had given poſitive orders, 
not to be diſturbed during the 
night.. 

Had I been one of the ſurvivors, 
1 would, at all hazards, have ap- 
proached the mercileſs villain, and 


have, planted a dagger in his heart; 


in ſuch tranſactions, the feelings of 


nature are above law, judges are 


unneceſſary, and the voice of a 
Jury ſuperfluous.— This memora- 


a 
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ble tragedy has made a deep, per- 


haps a uſeful impreſſion on my 


mind; reflecting on the diſmal 
cataſtrophe, I bave converted it 
intq a tource of comparative com- 


fort. When my temples have 


throbbed with the irritation of a 
burning fever, when the wounds 
of calamity have been exaſperated 
by inſidious enemies, or ill-judg- 
ing friends, and my mind agitated 
in a ſtorm of hopes and fears, was 


ſinking into deſpair, I have often 


caſt a thought on the ſufferers at 
Calcutta, compared their miſeries 


with my own, breathed forth a 
thankful ejaculation to the Al- 


mighty, and almoſt ceaſed to be 
wretched. | es 5 
LACKSTONE, SIR WII 
LIAM, Vinerian profeſſor, 
ſolicitor to the queen, and laſtly, a 
judge, who, waving over a dry 
ſubject the magic wand of genius 
and taſte, has produced from the 
verbal ſubtleties and perplexing in- 
tricacies of juriſprudence, a pleas- 
ing and intereſting work. 5 
Yet during the violent debateʒ on 
the ſubject of Mr. Wilkes's expul- 
ſion from the houſe of commons 
it was the fate of our enlightene 
lawyer to ſhare a degree of popu- 
lar odium, and to {ſmart under the 
ſevere, but elegant invective af 
Junius, who aſſerted, and he was 
not often miſtaken, that Dr. Black- 
ſtone had maintained in parliament 
a doctrine, directly contradictory 
to what he ſupports in his excellent 
commentaries. During: theſe diſ- 


cuſſions, to which half the  king- 
dom looked up with anxiety and 
expectation, the ſubject of this 
article defended the opinion of the 
miniſter and his majority, who had 
determined that Mr. Wilkes's hav- 


ing 
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ing been expelled the houſe, inca- 


pacitated him from being again 


elected. 8 

Expulſion,“ faid Dr. Black- 
ſtone, „1 have ever held to be 
% one of the diſqualiſications for 
« being again elected.“ Mr. Gren- 


ville, whoſe extenſive reading 


could only be equalled by his ready 


and almoſt intuitive application of 


it, to the purpoſes of the moment, 
an art which ſo few readers carry 
with them into life, Mr. Gren- 


ville directly ſaw, that the queen's 


ſolicitor had laid himſelf open, 
and directly quoted his book, in 
which, after a long enumeration 
of diſqualifications, without the 
leaſt mention of Expulſion, the 
Doctor concludes with obſerving, 
6 but ſubject to theſe reſtrictions, 
„every individual of the realm is 
« eligible of common right.” A 
* book and its author, a great law 
„authority, thus at variance,” 


continued the Right Honourable 


Gentleman, * is in effect, a ſnare 
© to the unwary.” Sir William 


feeling the irreſiſtible force of. the 


argument, was unable to reply, 


and funk on his ſeat in confuſion. 


A pauſe of filence enſued, until 
the gentle toned Sir Fletcher, ſeeing 
Mr. Grenville ſhake his head, ele- 
gantly obſerved, ** ] wiſh the 


% Gentleman, inſtead of ſhaking 


his head, would ſhake one good 
„argument out of it.” 
The point in diſpute was of 
more importance, than at the firſt 
3 may appear to my readers, 
or the deareſt and moſt invaluable 
rights of a Britiſh ſubject were in- 
volved in the queſtion. If a vote 
of the Houſe, or rather the Mi- 
niſter, independent of legal diſa- 


bility, could jncapacitate a ſucceſ . 
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ful candidate, a man, as was the 
caſe in the Middleſex Election, 

hated and deteſted by his conſtitu. 
ents, if he poſſeſſed only a fingle 
ſuffrage, might be choſen a Mem. 
ber of Parliament, and the firſt 
principle of the Conſtitution be 
thus violated, by the fiat of men, 
whoſe power is only a truſt, dele. 
gated to them under certain reſtric, 
6 | . 
n the ardour of debate, the 
queen's ſolicitor forgot the lan, 
guage of his commentaries, or 
when writing his book did not re- 


collect there was a precedent upon 


record, point blank againſt. him, 
In the year 1698, a Mr. Wollaf- 
ton was expelled the Houſe, re. 
eleted and admitted to take his 
ſeat in the ſame Parliament. The 
mortifying contradiction ſtared 
the Vinerian profeſſor in the face, 
and the following concluſion of a 


letter from his inexorable aſſailant, 


whom I have occaſionally quoted, 
was, I think, a ſufficient puniſh, 
ment. If, Sir William, I were 
< perſonally your enemy, I ſhould 
„ dwell with a malignant pleaſure, 
© on thoſe great and uſeful quali- 
6 fications which you certainly 
6 poſſeſs, and by which you once 
„ acquired, though you could not 


_ & preſerve, the reſpect and eſteem 
of your country. I ſhould enu- 
© merate the honours you havg 


& Joſt, and the virtues you have 
„ diſgraced: but, having no pri- 
© vate reſentments to gratify, 


leave the puniſhment it deſerves, 


„to your cloſet and yourſelf.” _ 
Sir William felt the neceſlity, 

or the inchnation, to pen an ela- 

borate defence, which ſerving only 


to increaſe his difficulties, I have pe- 
ruſed, without conviction; unable 
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to remove this blemiſh from his 
character, he died, however, not 
without regret, for many valuable 
attainments, unhappily employed 
in the ſervice of bad men, and 
bad meaſures, whilſt he was ſur- 
rounded by antagoniſts and com- 
petitors, eager and well qualified, 
on every occaſion, to ſearch for 
and proclaim, error, or ill deſign. 
I could almoſt excuſe the political 
backſlidings of Blackſtone for the 


more inclined to deduce this ef. 
fect from natural than ſupernatu- 


ral cauſes, attributed it to cer- 


tain magnetic particles in the 
ſtone; but experiments proved his 
miſtake. After much of filent 


wonder, and much of extravagant 


conjecture, it was at laſt propoſed 
to remove this fragment of a rock 


from its place; when Bleton being 
placed on it, he was not at all af- 
fected; but as ſobm as they ſeated 


following acknowledgment, which him exactly on that part of the 


in a lawyer climbing up the ſteep 
hill of preferment, was ſurely me- 
ritorious; Whenever a queſtion 
ariſes between the ſociety at large 
and any magiſtrate veſted with 
powers originally delegated by that 


ſociety, it muſt be decided by the 


ſociety itſelf, there is not on earth 
any other Tribunal to reſort to.“ 
LETON, ANTOINE, a 
French ſhepherd, a native of 
Dauphiny, and the ſubject of cer- 
tain wonderful impreſſions, which 
enabled him to point out ſubter- 
raneous ſprings, a ſingular faculty, 
which is more fully diſcuſſed under 
the word Virgula Diwvinatoria, or 
Divining Rod, in this collection. 
The ubject of the preſent ar- 
ticle, while attending his flock, 
had been frequently obſerved to 
faint, and was in other reſpects 
much diſordered, whenever he 
lat on a certain large ſtone, in a 
valley which he often ſrequented, 


but always recovered as ſoon as he 


was removed from that particular 
ſtone, This circumſtance natu- 
rally attracted the notice of the 
inhabitants of Bouvantes, a neigh- 
bouring village. Conſidering the 
ſpot as bewitched, they applied to 
the Curt, to exorciſe it, and lay the 
evil ſpirit, The pariſh prieſt, 


ground from which the ſtone was 
rolled, the fainting regularly re- 
turneds +5 77 431 rt 
Without preciſely knowing what 
they ſearched for, the perſons 

reſent immediately began to dig 
into the earth, and diſcovered, a 
few feet under the ground, a ſpring 


which at this time ſupplies! a 


ſtream ſufficient to turn a mill. 

Theſe accounts, authenticated 
on undeniable evidence, did 'not 
fail fixing the attention of men of - 
ſcience on the ſnhepherd; he was 
ſpeedily and profitably employed 
by the French nobility and gentry, 


particularly by the ingenious Mon- 


fieur Laborde, whoſe eſtates were 
conſiderably augmented in value 
by Bleron's diſcoveries; and, by 


that gentleman's recommendation, 


he was engaged by the unhappy 


- Queen of France, at her delight- 
ful feat of Trianon, which wanted: 


only the addition of more copious. 
ſtreams of water, to render it al- 


moſt an earthly paradiſe. At this 
Place, he realized every e | 
tion which had been formed; and 


- 
3 


on one occaſion, ſuch implicit 
confidence was placed in bis aqua- 
tic propheſies, that the labourers 
dug thirty feet down, preciſely 
in the direction which he pointed 


out 
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exactly as he promiſed. - _ 
It was not likely that the ſuc- 

ceſsful practiſer of an art not ea- 

fily explained to the ſenſes on any 


known principle, ſhould proceed 
without : oppoſers; of theſe, the 
moſt learned and moſt conſidera- 


ble, was Abbe Mongez, a ſingular 


character, in whom were united 


the oppoſite, and almoſt contra- 
dictory qualities of enthuſiatic 
zeal, with the coldeſt ſcepticiſm, 
a ſtrong, a lively, a rioting ima- 
gination, with a correct judge- 


ment, ſcrupulouſly and ſeverely 
- ſuſpicious.  -— 3 
In his examination of the herdſ- 


man of Bouvantes, the hard- 


Hearted, inflexible Abbé, reſolved 


he ſhould paſs tlirough a fiery or- 


deal; he appears to have treated 


poor Bleton, a lad of a remark- 


. ably meek and timid diſpoſition, 


with aſperity, and a predetermina- 


tion not to be convinced; ſurely 
an illiberal proceeding in a man 


of ſcience, who ſhould guard zs 


much againſt the bigotry of ſcep- 


ticiſm, as againſt blind creduli- 
ty. A number of . ingenious, 


but unfair tricks, were played, 


with a view of deceiving the ſhep- 


| herd; blind-fold, harrafſed, and 


fatigued, perplexed with croſs 


queſtions, and occaſionally morti- 
fed with contradiction, ridicule, 
and farcaſm, can we be ſurprized, 
if the natural exertions of his ge- 


nius were damped, and that he 
ſometimes announced water in 
places where it did not exiſt, and 


. neglected to foretell it, where 


ſprings were actually found. How- 


| ever real his conſtitutional talent 


might be, we can eaſily believe, 


that a ſyſtem, peculiarly ſuſcepti- 


BOSwEkLI. 
out, and a ſpring at laſt was found ü 


if 


ble of impreſſion, would be inti- 


midated and diſturbed. by oppott- 
tion, fear, and ill uſage... In. 


ſtances frequently occur of boys, 


with ſtrong memories, Who, in 
conſequence of an accidental 
check from their maſter, have for. 
2 the whole of a well learned 
eſſon; and probably moſt of my 
readers may recollect at ſome pe- 
riod of their lives, the effect oo 
public examination on themſelves, 
when a full bottomed wig, a ſurly 
judge, an impertinent. counſellor, 
or ſome empty individual, wrap- 
ped up in pomp and official for- 
mality, has awed and , confuſed 
them, though they were conſcious, 
at the ſame time, that the exalted 
puppet, who felt the ſame fears he 
inſpired, difincumbered of external 
pomp and artificial dignity, and in 
the unfettered freedom of private 
life, was a pert coxcomb, or an 


1gnorant plodder. . 


But the Divining Rod was by 
no means eſſential to Bleton; he 


often exerciſed his art without it, 


and ſeems, in general, to have 
conſidered it only as a communi 
cating medium between his on 
ſyſtem and the eye of his ſpeRta- 
tor, an index or minute hand to 
the internal wheels of the human 
machinery, which, impelled by 
nervous emotion, pointed out the 
time when, and the direction in 
which, the ſprings or currents ran; 
but not at all entitled to thoſe en- 


comiums which have been laviſhed 


on it by Pryce, Cook worthy, and 
others; for Bleton was indebted to 
uncommon nervous ſenſibilit) 
alone, for the remarkable power 
/ 1 Go eta en 
lawyer, a friend of Paoli, a 
; | Hiſtorlan 
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hiſtorian of Corſica, and a bio- 
grapher of Dr. Johnſon, who, 
with ſome exceptions, on the ſcore 
of egotiſm, has given us a copious, 


and in the opinion of thoſe who 


ought to know, a juſt picture of 
the life of our great Engliſh mo- 
raliſt, in which notwithſtanding 
the high colouring of partiality, a 
ſtrong reſemblance is preſerved, 


and the artiſt has made near ap- 


proaches to the life. Having 
iven a ſketch of my friend,” ſays 
Ir. Boſwell, in his account of 
their journey to the North, my 
readers may with to know a little 
of his fellow traveller. Think 


then, of a gentleman” of ancient 


Bod, the pride of which was his 


_ predominant” paſſion; about four 
years happily married, with a 


ſtrong inclination to be. a ſoldier, 
but preſſed: by his father into the 
profeſſion of the law. He had 
travelled 2 good deal, had thought 
more than any body Tee ee and had 
a pretty good ſtock of learning and 
knowledge; poſſeſſing all Dr. 
Johnſon's principles, with ſome 
degree of relaxation, with too 
much prudence, and in the liv. 
neſs of imagination, he often ſaid 
things, of which the effect was 
very different from his intention; 
his acuteneſs in the opinion of his 
friend the Doctor, would aid en- 
quiry, while his gazety and civility 
would ſoften the inconveniencies 
of travelling at 
A writer, who in the unbluſhing 
reveries of ſelf-approbation thus 
dwelt on his own panegyric, pal- 
pably expoſed himſelf to ridicule, 
and the public have, at different 
times, been entertained in proſe 


and rhyme, at the expence of Mr. 


> 


Boſwell, who with 
ei 


ll his fingula- 


rities, had many good qualities. 
Iis attention to the intereſts of re- 
ligion and morality, and his afſi- 


duous ſearch after truth, in his 


narratives, though it often tells 
againſt himſelf and his hero, me- 
rit general approbation. The 
following effuſion of ſome wicked 
wit, which caught my eye in a. 
public print, on the firſt publica - 
tion of his life of Dr. Johnſon, is 
J think worth repeating. 
LESSON IN! TOGRAPHY. 51 
OR, HOW TO WRITE THE LIFE OF. 
Sn FRIEND +: +. 
( Exact frm the Life of Br. 
 Pozz, in en wolumes folie, 
written by James Bos,  Elqz 
who flour iſhed wwith him near 
iy years. „ 
WE dined at the chop-houſe. 
Dr. Pozz was this day very in- 


ſtructive. We talked of bobks: 
I mentioned the Hiſtory of Tommy, 


Trip. I faid it was a great work ;. 


Perz. © Yes, Sir, it is 4 great. 


work; but, Sir, it is a great work 
relatively ; it was a great work to. 
you when you was a little boy; 
but now, Sir, you are a great man, 
and Tommy Trip is a little boy. 
J felt ſomewhat hurt at this com · 
pariſon, and I believe he perceived 
it; for, as he was fqueezing ales. 
mon, he ſaid, Neyer be ranted. 
at a compariſon. I have been com- 
pared to many things, but I never. 
was affronted. No, Sir, if they 
would call me a dog, and you a. | 
canniſter tied to my tail, I wgpld 

not be affronted.” - _ 


_ Cheered by this kind mention of 
me, though in ſuch a ſituation, I 

aſked him what he thought of a2 
friend of ours, who. was. always 


making compariſons.—Pozz. ( dir, 


| 1 ow has a ſimile for every 


thing / 


— 
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5 0 ting but himſelf; I knew him have thought much on x this ue, 

7 08 when he kept ſhop ; he then made and muſt confeſs, that in Ta 
3 

1 1 P3 

N money, Sir, and now he makes matters a man ought to be a free 

"RAY compariſons. Sir, he would ard moral agent. al; 

4 9 that you and I were two figs ſtuck Next day I left tou n, and Was 

. together ; two figs in adheſion, Sir, abſent for ſix weeks, three days, 

„ and then he would laugh.“ and ſeven hours, as I find by a 

WIE. 0 . 

1 Bozz. But have not ſome great memorandum in my journal. In 


by writers determined that compariſons this time I bad only one letter 
(4. are now and then odious?” , Pozz. from him, which 1s as follows: 3 5 
0 % No, Sir, not odious in them- To James Bozz, £/q; | 
35 ſelves, not odious as compariſons; Dear Sir, We; 
4 the fellows who make them are © My bowels have been very 
4. odious. The Whigs make com- bad. Pray buy for me ſome Tur-. 
ia pariſons.” E key rhubarb, and bring with IP: 
i. 'We ſupped that evening at his a copy of your Tour. 
. houſe. I ſhewed him ſome lines I % Write me ſoon, and write, 
4 had made 1 a pair of erf me often. 
* — Pozz.** Sir, the lines are J am, dear Sir, 5 
17 but where could you find . a „ Your's, affectionately, . 
1 ſubject in your country ?”—Bozz.. « SAM PO 7A 
at « Therefore it is a proof of in- It would have been unpardona- 
5 vention, which is a characteriſtic ble to have omitted a letter like 
19 of poetry.” —Pozz. . Yes, Sir, but this, in which we ſee ſo much of 
. an invention which few of your his. great and illuminated mind. 
[oY countrymen can enjoy.” I reflect- On my return to town, we met 
17 ed afterwards on the depth of this again at the chop-houſe, We had 
. remark ; it affords a proof of that much converſation to day : his wit 
LON cuteneſs which he diſplayed in flaſhed like lightening indeed, 
1 every branch of literature. 1 there is not one hour of my pre- 
10 aſked him if he approved of green ſent life, in which I do not profit 
„ ectacles ? —Pozz. As to green by ſome part of his valuable com- 
. eftacles, Sir, the queſtion ſeems munications. 
11 5 be this; if I wore green ſpec. We taſked of 8 1 faid I. 
465 tacles, it would be becauſe they knew many perſons much diſtreſſed 
. aſſiſted viſion, or e Lliked with that complaint. Pozz, * Yes, 
Wh them. Now, Sir, if a Man tells Sir, when confined, when pent 


me he does not like green ſpecta- up.” 
cles, and that they hurt his eyes, I 
would not compel him to wear 
them; no, Sir, I would diſſuade 


I faid I did not know that, 
but I queſtioned. if the Romans 
ever knew it.” —Pozz. ** Yes, Sir, 

the Romans knew it.“ PH, 


him.” A few months after, I © Livy does not mention it.” 
conſulted him again on this ſub- Pozz. No, Sir, Livy wrote 
ject, and he honoured me with a Hiſtory, Livy. was not wr iting 


letter, in which he gives the ſame 
opinion. It will be found in its 


proper place, vol. vi. I 5 1 


the Life of a Friend.” 
On medical ſubjects his know- 
* was immenſe, He told ” 
| 0 
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of a friend of ours, who had juſt 


been attacked by a moſt dreadful 


complaint; he had entirely loſt the 
uſe of his limbs, ſo that he could 
neither ſtand nor walk, unleſs ſup- 
zorted : his ſpeech was quite gone; 
his eyes were much ſwollen, and 
every vein diſtended, yet his face 
was rather pale, and his extremi- 
ties cold; his pulſe beat 160 in a 
minute.. I ſaid, with tenderneſs, 
that I would go and ſee him; and, 
faid I, “ Sir, I will take Dr. Bo- 
lus. with. me, —Pozz. ** No, Sir, 
don't go,” I was ſtartled, for I 
knew his compaſſionate heart, and 
earneſtly aſked Why? Pozz. 
« Sir, you don't know his difor- 
der.” —Bozz,. © Pray what is it?“ 
—Pozz. Sir, the man is dead 
dun!“ This explanation threw 
me into a violent fit of laughter, 
in which he joined me, rolling 


about as he uſed to do when he 
enjoyed a joke: but he afterwards 


checked me. Pozz. Sir, you 
ought not to laugh at what I ſaid 


Sir, he who laughs at what another 


man ſays, will ſoon learn to laugh 
at that other man. Sir, you ſhould 
laugh only at your own jokes; 
you ſhould laugh ſeldom.” 
We talked of a friend of ours, 
who was a very violent politician. 
I ſaid 1 did not like his company. 


—-Pozz. + No, Sir, he is not 
healthy ; he is ſore, Sir; his mind 


is ulcerated; he has a political 
whitlow : Sir, you cannot touch 
him without giving him pain. Sir, 
1 would not talk politics with that 
man; I would talk of cabbage and 
peaſe; Sir, I would aſk him how 
he got his corn in, and whether 
his wife was with child; but I 
would not talk politics!“ - Bozz. 
But perhaps, Sir, he would talk 


Sir, it is 


me. —Pozz. 
There, Sir, is another p 


coach? 


of nothing elſe.” —Pozz. ** Then, 
Sth what he would do.” 
On my very earneſtly en what 
what that was, Dr. Pozz anſwered, 
« Sir, he would let it alone,” 
1 mentioned a tradeſman who 


had lately ſet up his coach —Pozz. 


« He is right, Sir;' a man who 
would go on ſwimmingly, cannot 
get too. ſoon off his legs, That 
man keeps his coach; now, Sir, 
a coach is better than à chaiſe; 


Sir, it is better than a chariot. 


Bozz. Why, Sir ??=——Pozz. 
Fir, it will hold more.“ I beg- 
ged he would repeat this, that 1 
might remember it, and he com- 


plied with great | good humour. 
Dr. Pozz, fa 
to keep a coach.” —Pozz.: '*© Yes, 


faid I, yu duglit 
Sir, 1 ought,” Bozz. But you do 


not, and that has often ſurprized 


; « Surprized you! 

| ice 
of abſurdity. Sir, you ought to 
be ſurprized at nothing. A man 


that has lived half your days, ouglit 
to be above all ſurprize. Sir, it is 
a rule with me, never to be ſur- 
prized. It is mere ignotance; you 
cannot gueſs why I do not keep a 
coach, and you are | ſurprized. 
Now, Sir, if you did know,” you 
would not be furprized,” I ſaid, 


tenderly, I hope, my dear Sir, 
you will let me know before I leave 
town,” —Pozz. ** Yes, Sir, you 
ſhall know now. You ſhall not 
o to Mr, Wilkins, and to Mr. 
feige and to Mr. Stubbs, and 
ſay, Why does not Pozz keep a 
| will tell you myſelf. — 
Sir, I can't afford it. '' 


We talked of drinking. I aſked 
him whether, in the courſe of his 


long and valuable life, he had not 
known ſome men who drank more 


«i 8 
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than they could bear?—Pozz. 
„% Yes, Sir; and then, Sir, no- 


body could bear them. A man 
who is drunk, Sir, is a very fooliſh 


fellow.” —Bozz. ** But, Sir, as the 
poet ſays, * he is devoid of all 
are. - POzz. Yes, Sir, he cares 
for nobody ; he has none of the 
cares of life; he cannot be a mer- 


chant, Sir, for he cannot write 


his name; he cannot be a politi- 
cian, Sir, for he cannot talk: he 
cannot be an artiſt, Sir, for he 
cannot ſee; and yet, Sir, there is 
ſcience in drinking,” Bozz. I 
ſuppoſe you mean that a man 
ought to know what he drinks.” — 


Pozz, No, Sir, to know what 


one drinks is nothing; but the 
A conſiſts of three parts. 
Now, Sir, were I to drink wine, I 


” 


ſhould wiſh to know them all; I 


ſhould wiſh to. know when I had 
too little, when I had enough, and 


when I had too much. There is 


our friend ****##*#3,' (mentioning 
2 gentleman of our acquaintance) 
he knows when he has too little, 
and. when he has too much, but he 


knows notwhen he has enough. Now 
Sir, that is the ſeience of drinking, 


to know when one has enough.” 


We talked this day on a variety 


of topics, but I find very few me- 


morandums in my journal, On 
ſmall beer, he faid it was a flatu- 
lent liquor. 


ur pro: gn-polſts, he obſerved, 
ad degenerated within his memo- 
ry ; and he particularly found fault 
with the moral of the B 


_ __ ma | 


a ſpirit. 


He diſapproved of 
thoſe who deny the utility of ab- 
ſolute power; and ſeemed. to be 
_ offended with a friend of ours, 
who would always have his 980 


| Beggars 
Opera. 1 endeavoured to defend 


a work, which had afforded me fo 


4 * 
— 


of oited filk. In the early hiſtory 


of the world, he preferred Sir 
Iſaac Newton's Chronology, but 
as they gave employment to uſeful 
artiſans, he did not diſlike the large 


buckles then coming into uſe, 


Next day we dined at the Mitre.- 
I mentioned ſpirits.—Pozz. * Sir, 
there is as much evidence for the 
exiſtence of ſpirits. as againſt it. 
You may not Fee it, but you 
cannot deny it.“ I told him that 


my great grandmother once ſaw 
He aſked me to relate it, 
which TI did very minutely, while 


he liſtened with profound atten- 


tion. When I mentioned, that 
the ſpirit had once appeared in the 


ſhape of a ſhoulder of mutton, and 
another time in that of a tea-pot, 


he interrupted me. Pozz.“ There, 


Sir, is the point; the evidence is 


good, but the ſcheme is defeCtive 
in conſiſtency. We cannot — 


that the ſpirit appeared in theſe 
ſhapes; but then we cannot recon - 


cile them. What has a tea-pot to 


do with a ſhoulder of mutton ? 
Neither. is it a terrific object. 
There is nothing cotemporaneous. 
Sir, theſe are objects which are 
never ſeen at the ſame time, nor 
An the ſame place.” — Bozz. I think, 
Sir, that old women, in general, 


are uſed to fee ghoſts.” - Pozz. 


«Yes, Sir, and their converſation }. 
is full of the ſubje&; I would have 
an old woman to record ſuch con- 
verſations; their loquacity tends 


to minuteneſs.” 


We talked of a perſon who had 


à Very; 


uch pleaſure; but could not maſ- 
ter that ſtrength of mind with 
which he argued; and it was witn 
great ſatisfaction that he commu- 
nicated to me afterwards, a method 
of curing corns by applying a piece 
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a very bad charafter—Pozz, Sir, 


he is a ſcoundrel.”—Bozz. * I. 
hate a ſcoundrel.”—Pozz. * There 
you are wrong; don't hate ſcoun- 


grels. Scoundrels, Sir, are uſe- 


ful. There are many things we 
cannot do without fcoundrels. I 


would not chooſe to keep company 
with ſcoundrels, but fomething 


may be got by them.”——Bozz. 


« Are not ſcoundrels generally 
fools !—Pozz. | * No, Sir, they 
are not. 
clever fellow; he muſt know many 
things of which a fool is ignorant. 
Any man may be a fool. I think 
a good book may be made out of 


ſcoundreis. I would have a Bio- 


graphia Flagitigſa, the Lives of emi- 
nent Scoundrels, from the earlieſt 


accounts to the preſent day.” I 
mentioned hanging; I thought it 


a very aukward fituation—Pozz. 
« No, Sir, hanging is not an auk- 
ward ſituation; it is proper, Sir, 
that a man whoſe actions tend 
towards flagitious'obliquity, ſhould 
appear perpendicular at laſt.” I 
told him that I had lately been in 
company with ſome gentlemen, 
every one of whom could recol- 
let ſome friend or other who had 
been hanged.—Pozz.' ** Yes, Sir, 
that is the eaſieſt way. We know 
thoſe who have been hanged ; we 
can recolle& that; but we cannot 
number thoſe who deſerve it; it 
would not be decorous, Sir, in a 
mixed company. No, Sir, this is 


one of the few things which we 


are compelled to hin. 

PROYDELL, JOHN, an En- 
graver, an Alderman of 

London, and Founder of the 


Shakeſpeare Gallery; a man to 


whom lovers of the fine arts are 
more obliged,” than to any indi- 


A ſcoundrel muſt be a 


proved how well qualified the 


/ 


vidual in this country, except 
George the- Third: I mean = 


verſatility of talent, and unremit- -- 


ting 'exertion, from Macklin, che 
5roprietor of Poets Gallery. 


In Mr. Boydell's collection, I 
have viewed the characters of our 
great dramatiſt breathing on the 
canvas; I have ſeen energ 


| : Com- 
municated to Shakeſpeare, and 


body given to his thoughts, In 


ſome inſtances I have obſerveil 
a Juxuriant riot of fancy, Which 
artiſt was to trace the magic foot- 
ſteps of our Child of Nature; in 


others, I have witneſſed with plea- 


ſure, a richnefsof humour, a cor- 


lownefs of colouring, which we 


ſchools. But in a Muſeum of na- 


tional paintings, which . lays o 

; f well = oy 
claim to admiration and applauſe, 
which has added new glories to 
the Englifh ſchool, and twined 
freſh laurels: round the brow of 
the firſt of our bards, who does 


ſtrong, and 


not regret the blind partiality of 


them; vile daubings, in which 


colouring, effect and ſhade, are 
rudely ſet at defiance; where red 


hot ſkies, cerulean cattle, dingy 
ſhepherds; and trees ſuch as na- 
ture never formed, diſgrace, in 
murky indiſtinct obſcurity, the 
indignant wall! n 


4 * 


rectneſs of judgment, and a mel- 


were once taught, ſhould only 
be ſonght for and could ax 4 © 
found, in the Flemiſh and Italian 


+4 


injurious friendſhip, who does not 
lament the admiſſion of pieces, 
which it is impoſſible to confider 
in any other light than as foils 
to the pictures which ſurround 


every law of perſpective, good 
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ſays our worthy Alderman, miſled 
by venial bias, I have ſought for 
talents, wherever they were to be 
found, I have reſiſted all recom- 
mendations but thoſe of real me- 


às to add in the next page, of I be- 
lieve a prefatory addreſs to one of 
his explanatory catalogues, I 
_ muſt apologize for the introduc- 
tion of a picture, which certainly 
ſtands in need of the public howard 
gence, the painter of it, having 
been prevented by other avoca- 
tions from purſuing the practical 

part of his profeſſion.“ I allow 
in full force Mr. Boydell's acknow- 


ledgment of the unſkilfulneſs, he 


might have added the total inca- 
pacity of the painter. But was it 
reſpectful to a generous. public, 
was it creditable to his own fame, 
to admit paintings which would 
| diſgrace a ſign poſt, into the 
Shakeſpeare Gallery = 

This article ought not to be 
diſmiſſed, without . remarking a 
circumſtance in the conduct of 
the managers of the ſuperb edi- 
tion of Shakeſpeare. Whilſt that 
great work, irritates or fatigues 
public curioſity, the ſubſcribers in 
the ardor of impatience forget 
the nice and minute progreſs of 
the pencil and engraver's tool; 


the derangements of health, acci- 


dent, and a thouſand unavoidable 
delays entailed on every produc- 
tion of the preſs; delays which 
have often arreſted the hand, and 


2 8 9 50 the temper of the man 


who laments them. In ſuch an 
interval of expectation, they were 
ſurprized by a new call on their 

rſes or their tempers, for an 
edition of Milton, on a ſimilar 


* 


ricature 


. have ſought for talents, plan, to commence While every 
ſpare hand is or ought to be gecu- 


pied by the Shakeſpeare, fſot 
which they have been long and ar- 
dently waiting. With the warm. 


| ne- eſt veneration for Mr. Boydell, 
Tit,” yet he fo far forgets: himſelf, _ 


they cannot help conſidering. this 


new undertaking, begun under ay 
accumulated load of engagements, 


as impolitic, if not unfair; with 


ſo much to do, and apparently fo 
little time for performance, the 


moſt probable method of ſecuriag 


patronage and encouragement to 


any future work would be, to pro- 
ceed with all poſſible celerity, in 
accompliſhing his pre/ent engage- 


ments to the public, without ſtep- 
ping out of his road, in frarch of 
new employment, which muſt in. 
evitably protract the concluſion of 
the work in hand. 


| It is,“ days 
an artiſt, as remarkable for his ca- 

ncil, as the fatirical 
acuteneſs o his converſation;z.*it 
„is like chacing a butterfly, while 


engaged in the dangerous pu- 
< ſuit of an elephant, who will in. 


„ evitably demoliſn 2, if we do 
© not put an end to him.” 
I perceive with conſiderable fi- 
tisfaction that ſince. my former im- 
preſſion, the Alderman. and his al. 
ſociates have quickened their pace. 
RANDER, GUSTAVUS, 4 
benevolent man, and an an- 
tiquarian, unſoiled by the .rull 
which ſuch ſtudies ſo often com- 
municate. His name, which wil 


be recognized by many of m 


readers, with the ſympathy and 
regrets of former friendſhip, is in- 


ſerted in this collection, for tht 


purpoſe of recording a 25 
accident, which in the ęarneſtnel 


of devout conviction, he oſten 


confeſſed diffuſed an ardent ſenſe of 


pietſ 


piety over his future life, and im- 
preſſed on a mind, naturally e- 
rious and contemplative, the ſu- 
perintendance' of” Divine Provi- 
dence. „ 

baffing, in his carriage, down 
Temple-lane, in the year 1768, 
his horfes ſuddenly took fright, 
and in ſpite of every effort of the 
driver, to reſtrain them, ruſhed 
furiouſly down three flights of 
ſteps into the Thames, continuing 
their rapid career, till they were 
ſtypped by the clogging of the 


heels in mud, it being fortu- 


nately low water, or with his men 
and horſes he muſt inevitably have 
periſhed. From this perilous ſitu- 
ation, and in a dark night, he 
was relieved” by the affiſtance of 
perſons in the neighbourhood, 
who, after diſengaging the horſes, 
dragged the carriage to the ſhore, 
without injury to the ſervants, the 
cattle, or their maſter. As a me- 
worial of gratitude and devotion, 
Mr. Brander bequeathed an an- 
nual ſum for ever, to the vicar, 
clerk and ſexton of Chriſtchurch, 
directing in his will, that on every 
third Sunday in Auguſt, a ſermon 


ould be preached in that church, 


to commemorate fo ſignal a pre- 
ſervation, and to enforce uſeful 
reflections on poſterity... 
{2 ROWN,' the firſt propagator 
of a religious ſect of ſepara- 
tiſts or levellers, called from their 
leader, Browniſts. „„ 

In his treatiſe of reformation, 
printed at Middleburgh in the fix- 
teenth century, not ill written, 
but breathing an exaſperated ſpi- 
rit, the natural conſequence of 
perſecution, he endeavours to 
prove, that all church government 


is anti-chriſtian, chat the rites of 


2 


| 5 BROWN. $ ; ' 1 | 


ſtitious, and its Liturgy with many 


admirable ſpecimens of |. pathetic 
ſublimity, a mixture of popery, 

aganiſm, quaintneſs and unceaſ 
ing repetition, evidently occaſion- 
ed by its being compiled from va- 
rious ſervices, originally intended 
to be read at different times. 
I cannot help thinking that Dr. 
Middleton (who wanted help as 


little as moſt men) had Brown's 


book at his elbow, when .he was 


writing his famous letter from 
Rome; for that formidable an- 


tagoniſt of the hierarchy, frequent- 
ly treads in the ſame path, and 


occaſionally uſes the ſame argu- . 


ments. | 


Brown ſhared the fate of many - 
' reformers: he died at the age of 


eighty, in a priſon at Northamp- 
ton, where he had paſſed many 
years of his life. “I haye en- 
e dured the buffettings of Satan, I 
„have ſerved God, I baye deſpiſ- 
* ed Mammon; two and thirty 
« times have my enemies Confined 
me in a dungeon ;” was his dy- 
ing boaſt, in the conſcious pride of 


perſecuted zeal, a pride | happily 


not encouraged by the good ſenſe, 


or indifference of the preſent 


age, 


ſure ſome blemiſhes in his charac- 
ter, and deſcribe. him as an idle 
man of diſſolute manuers; But 
does the world afford more than 
one inſtance of . a corrector of 
abuſes. which affected the intereſts 
of many, in whom the microſco- 
pic eye of an adverſary could not 
diſcover a ſpot? 7, 4 
' Thoſe who had been the cauſe 
of his. paſſing half his life in a 
jail, had las right to accuſe him 


of 


+ 
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90. ock.“ 
of e and it is highly im 


able, that one who ſtood. bold-, 
lx by 18 as "an. rraigner of the 
hves and doctrines 'of others, 


| ſhould continue in an open and 


groſs violation of the moral duties 
himelf. However numerous the 


errors of Brown, his ER 
| appear to have been $00 
certainly was of a bold 


Mi, 
ee the times in which he 


lived; a diſpoſition naturally 


mating, was rendered 

turbulent, and perhaps malignant, 
by the ſeverity of. perſecution. , 

1 was e to mention his 

in this collection, by acci- 

ollow- 

ing curious paffage in Howell” s 


N 


Familiar letters. Di in 


% opinion ma work a diſaffecti 
« K me 9855 Auk a deteſtation $1 
& rather pity than hate Turk and 


Infidel, for they are of the ſame 


& metal, "and bear the fame ſtamp 
& as J do, 1 the inſcriptions 
ei differ :—if I bare any, it is thoſe 
6 + ſchiſmaties that puizle the ſweet, 

ace of our church; fo that 1 
6 18 be content to foe” an Ana- 
i baptiſt go to hell, on the back of 


«A Brownilt,” © 


ws + fyſtem of Honsel, ſince 
my former impreſſion, has had the. 


honour to be © Ms avowed and 3 
ce by a learned re- 


* enforc 


RUCE,. MICHAEL.” a pa- 
B thetic, | but not a generally 
known poet, of North Britain, 
born of parents, remarkable only 
ior innocence of life, and fimpli- 

of manners, at a remote vil- 


5 . in the ſhire of Kinroſs. 


Nothing, ſays the ingenious and 
intereſting author, to whom I am 
Kin for all T know of e 


2 — 


abe, more ponerfull ado 


e ſympathies of a beneve 


heart, than the conſideration of 


genius de reſſed by ſituation, pin; 
Fo in obſcurity, and periſhing, 
for want of thoſe" "comforts and 


conventencies, which' might have 


foſtered a delicate frame, and too 
ſuſceptible a mind, to n 
and length of days. 

4 never paſs the place, in 
which 1 Bruce reſided, a 
little hamlet, fkirted with * vene- 


rable trees, without ſtopping my 


horfe ;- a ſmall thatched houſe, 
diſtinguiſhed 715 the cottages 
which furround only by a 
faſhed window, indtead of a Hues 
ks the ſpot; a honey- ſuckle, 
which the poor youth had Planted 


1 trained round the window, 


now almoſt covers it; in the dream 
of the moment I - picture out a 
figure for the gentle tenant of the 


manſion; I with! with a ſwelling 


heart, that he were ſtill living and 
myſelf a great man, that I might 
have the luxury of viſiting him in 
his humble habitation, and bid- 
ding him be happy.” :.. 
189 Movemur, neſcio quo padtoy 
locis Ipfis in quibus, eorum quos 
dili imus aut ai gale 
Vein 

Our young poet, whoſe form 
and conſtitution were not calcu» 


lated to encounter the auſterities 


of his natiye climate, the exertions 
of daily labour, and the rigid fru- 


gality of humble life, in a north: 


ern Aue was ſeized with 
fever, and cough, which proving 


conſumptive, terminate d his days, 


in the twenty-firſt year of his age, 
Convinced of the hopeleſs nature 


of his diſeaſe, he contemplated the 
approaches « of r wit ie 
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BRUCE, JAMES. 


ſure, aud dignity of mind, and 
within” a fortnight of his deceaſe, 
poem, which concludes 
with the following ſtanzas: 


Pim in my breaſt life's ding 
_ . taper burns, | 


« And all che joys of life, 5 
health are, flown. in 


« Starting . thivering at the 


chilling wind, 
« Meagre and pale, the ghoſt, of | 


_ what I was, 


Nh Beneath hun. blaſted tree. I lie 


reclin'd, 


„And count the ſilent moments 
as they paſs. 


1 1 
* 


« Oft morning dreams prefage 


approaching fate. 
„And morning e as be- 
ets tell, are true; 11 


„Led by, pale ghoſts, 11 enter 


death's dark gate, 


„And bid the realms. of ligh 


and life adieu! ; 
10 Then! let me leep forgotten | in 


Let death quick ſhut theſe 


wearied aching eyes, nary 
* WEL II Lopes: of that 


eternal day, 
« When the long nig bt wal 
ceaſe, and the laſt Mora ariſe.” 


The Abbé Chaulieu, in fimilar 
circumſtances, has left, it is true, 


1 compoſition on the Ame ſubject; 
but Bruce, appears to have been fo 
equally a ftragger to the tender, 


the ſentimental Abbé, and to the 


language in which he wrote. 


More than one poet has been am- 
bitious (not without incurrin M 
charge of affectation) has 

ambitious of the fame of boo 
compoſition, a few hours before 


the perils of an — — 
VOI. I. 


toni ing 


be prevailed on to 
brutes in the ſhape of men ex- 
: M a - 


i 2 


the attention of moſt men would 
de occupied by more important 
concerns, | 
rhyme, or the arrangement of ſyl- 


the jingle of a 
The 


lables, praiſe of a firm and 


collected mind cannot be denied 
to Bruce, he views the inſidious 
approaches of an incurable * 


eaſe, which gradually apping tHe 


fountains of life Aich ang al 
1 


for its prey, the taireſt and moſt 
amiable victims; without pretend- 
ing to that apathy, which would 
ave been unnatural and impious, 
n ſuch circumſtances, he feels 


"ach acknowledges the gloomineſs 


of his proſpects, and turns for 


comfort, to a world beyond the 


grave, 


RUCE, "JAMES, a North 
Briton, and an explorer of 


K ſources of the Nile, a queſtion, 


ſtill confidered by many as unſet- 


tled, doubtful and obſcure, not- 
withſtanding our travellers learned 
toil, his patient diligence, and he- 
roic ſufferings. Few writers have 
been more expoſed. to critical ſuf- 


icion and .reproof than Mr. 
1 a circumſtance ariſing from 
his neglect or contempt of a max- 


im, which authors of voyages into 


unknown countries, ſhould ever 


bear in mind; not to betray a 
foudneſs for preſenting to the wy 


lic.e e, marvellous facts, 
anecdotes, however 
unded on truth, when no other 


evidence can poſſibly be produced 
in ſupport of them, than the bare 


aſſertion of the relate. 

I ſee nothing impolfible in per 
ſons regaling "themſelves on the 
fleſh. 5 and, after a pauſe 
for reflection, I might probably 
lieve, that 
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iſted, who enjoyed the cruel lux- 
.ury of carving quivering muſcles 
from the back of the living ox; 
but conſcious of the ungovernable 
and ſtubborn nature of faith, and 
aware of the ſuſpicion attached to 
ſolitary evidence. I ſhould have 
been cautious how ] ſcattered mi- 
raculous narratives in the body of 
a work, that would probably ex- 
cite attention, and in which a 
country ſeldom ſeen was defcrib- 
.ed.—Such errors, are trifling and 
'venial, but Mr. Bruce's book inhe- 
"Tits, in common with other hu- 
man productions, original fin; it 
is bulky, unreaſonably bulky and 
diffuſe, dull, tedioufly copious, 
and unintereſting. VG 

__ With good materials, a fund of 
learning, and a country before 
him, calculated, in an extraordi- 
nary degree, to irritate, as well as 
ſatisfy curioſity; our author, un- 
bleſt with taſte, and the graces of 
good writing, has produced a 
compoſition, which drains our 
pocket without enriching our me- 
mory, and fatigues the few who 
have had ſufficient reſolution to 
wade through his extracts from 


duſty volumes, fabulous hiſtory, 


and cobweb ſyſtem; a fault, from 
which that ingenious, and well- 
informed traveller, Cox, is not 


- wholly exempt ; few purchaſers of 


his amulſing- and inſtructive tra- 
vels into Ruſſia, expecting to have 


their volumes ſwelled in ſize, as 


well as price, with ſtale northern 
chronicles, uniformly checquered 
with court intrigue, bloody cabal, 
and female perfidy. The defects of 
Bruce cannot be placed in a ſtrong- 
er light, or be more uſefully applied, 
than by comparing the fate of his 
. mally volumes, with the fortune of 


a ſuperficial traveller, ho galloped 
a few years ſince over the beaten 
tract of Italy, Sicily, and Malta. 

With an exhauſted ſubject, ſcanty 


materials, little learning, and no 


very intereſting information, the 


writer has contrived to touch his 
pages with the magic rod of ge- 
nius and taſte, they have been uni- 
verſally read, and afford general 


ſatisfaction. 


In peruſing the Abyſſinian Hit. 


torian, I have been ſtruck with 
a reſemblance, of Warburton's 
controverſial acrimony, and have 
been told, that excepting bis 
vaſt corpulency, their features 
were not very different; I ſee 
in both the ſame unconquer- 
able pride of learning, a ſimilar, 
-domineering, jealous ſpirit, and a 
fretful impatience of rebuke: If 1 
were diſpoſed to continue the ana- 
logy, I might ſay, that while the 
Biſhop was diffuſing a cloud of un- 


read learning and elaborate ob- 


ſcurity, around the Scourge of 
Egypt, our traveller was conduct. 
ing his reader, by a tedious, un- 
pleaſant, and unprofitable journey, 
ee een, 
lle. 0 5 
The Baron de Tott, a writer 
whoſe literary credit has been im- 
peached, ſays, that he ſaw at 
Cairo, the ſervant who was guide 
and companion to Mr. Bruce dur- 
ing his journey, and, that this 
perſon aſſured the Baron, he had 
no knowledge of the Caledonian 
having diſcovered the Sources of 
the Nile, „It may perhaps be ob- 
jected,” ſays De Tott, that a 
learned man, like Mr. Bruce, was 


not obliged to give an account of 


his diſcoveries to his valet; but jn 
a deſart, the pride of celebrity vs 
| n : niſhes, 


K. r r eee 


niſhes, the maſter and ſervant dif. 
appear, and become only two men, 
neceſſitated to aſſiſt the wants of 


each other; if there is any ſupe- 
riority, it muſt be enjoyed by the 
ſtrongeſt, eſpecially if he is better 
acquainted with the country. The 
ſervant in queſtion, was a native of 
Egypt, and of courſe, would have 
been able to corroborate his 
maſter's aſſertion, in a diſcovery 
purely topographical. He de- 


clared, with every appearance of 


truth, that he was never abſent a 
moment from him, in his Egyp- 
tian reſearc hes. 8 
Utrum horum mavis accipe.” 

This article ought not to con- 


clude, without ſeverely cenfuring 
Mr. Bruce's frequent references to 
the king's collection for plates and 


views; ſtrange! that' a heavy 
work, whoſe accurate drawings, 
and curious ſpecimens in natural 
hiſtory, are its chief recommen- 


dation, ſhould be deprived by its 


patron, of ſuch embelliſhments, 
for the ſelfiſn purpoſe of ſwelling a 
collection, whoſe exhibition muſt 
neceſſarily be narrow'and circum- 
ſcribed : a mode of acting, highly 


injurious to the cauſe of ſcience 


and public improvement, fince 


the port-folio of the rapacious 
collector, is often more inacceſ- 
ſible, than the cheſt of the miſer. 


UBB, GEORGE, the ſon of 
a Dorſetſhire apothecary, and 
the nephew of Mr. Doddington, 
from whom he inherited a name 


and an eſtate, which, with the 


abilities he certainly poſſeſſed, 
might have rendered him that firſt 
of characters, a reſpectable and 
independent country gentleman. 
But, to uſe his own words, he re- 
ſelved to mate a figure; of what 


for after practiſing 


% 
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kind, poſterity muſt determine, 
many years 
thoſe obſequious arts, without 
which, the road to court prefer- 
ment wilt be trodden in vain, he 
was admitted into the family of 
Frederic Prince of Wales, and re- 
ceived a promiſe, that whenever 
he ſucceeded to the Crown, Mr. 
Doddington ſhould be made a 

Peer, and Secretary of State, and 
laſtly, that the Houſe of Lords 
ſhould be ſubmitted to his manage- 


ment. The. death of his Royal 


Patron blaſted theſe rifing hopes, 
and he was ſoon after informed, 
that the family of the deceaſed en- 
tertatned a ftrong averſion to him. 
But, political intrigue and borough 
influence, ſoon enabled him to mi- 
tigate or ſubdue hoſtile prejudice, 
and he became Lord Melcombe, 
a political affociate with' the old 
Duke of Newcaſtle, and an object 


of the fulſome adulation of Doctor 


Young. ; 3 e 
In the viciſſitudes of a courtier's 
life, he was not without his mo- 


ments of horror and depreſſion; 


and, on a certain occaſion ex- 
claimed, in the anguiſh of delayed 
hope or mortified ambition, which 
are ſo ready to put on the garb of 
devotion, ** Father of Mercies, thy 
„ hand which wounds, alone can 
« fave; forgive them, O Lord, 
„thou knoweſt I deferve not this 
„ uſage from them.“ 

Although the Diary of the fub- 
ject of this article, is in effect a 
ſatire of the ſevereſt kind, it has 
been well obſerved, by tlie inge 
nious Editor, that the mean, time - 
ſerving, avaricious, and ſelfiſh 
ſpirit, apparent in almoſt every 


page, did not appear, to the 20005 


writer, as at all derogatory to his 
. memory, 
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ſatisfactory apology for his politi 
cal conduct; bend into pf 7 


ners moralized his crimes, and 
relates, with unfeelin 


coolneſs 
and unconcern, tranſactions which 
area libel on the Britiſh Conſtitu- 
tion, and almoſt on the human 
character. of 0 
Let us get,” ſaid Doddington 


to Mr. Pelham, a Whig Parlia- 


«© ment together, a proper Whig 
« Houſe of Commons, | ſuch as 


e the King may depend upon, and 


% will do as he thinks proper!“ 

It was not to record the unbluſh- 
ing verſatility of his political at- 
tachments, which excited and de- 
ſerved the dramatic ſatire of Foote, 
or his various, his ardent efforts 


to procure a lawful heir, that this 
article was introduced; yet his 
eccentric conduct in this curious 


buſineſs, the ſingularity of his 
amorous adventures, and the mi- 


nute details of his previous agree- 


ments, would afford materials for 
a laughable novel. Pregnancy, 
within a certain period, was to 
ſecure the courageous heroine a 
title and a huſband; but, by a 
fatality more honourable to the 
fidelity of the ladies, than the 
proweſs of the ſtateſman, he was, 
in every inſtance, unſucceſsful; 
yet the ſtipulated ſum was honour- 
ably paid, and anſwered a purpoſe 
almoſt as important, it procured 
his fair favourites, vigorous huſ- 


bands, and numerous olive branch- 


es round their tables. The wri- 
ter of this article, has been in 
company with two ladies, who had 
been candidates for the vacant 


| Poſt of provider of an, heir to his 


ordſhip. One of them, a plea- 
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memory, but that he conſidered 
and deſigned it as an ample and 


ſant ſenſible Woman, (with, ana 


-who would have done credit to 
Lord Melcombe) and who, would 
have preſided , at his table with 


much ſpirit, has more than once 
entered on the ſubjef&t, and de- 
ſcribed his proviſional matrimo- 
nial treaty, as conducted with 
much of ſcrupulous decorum, due 
ſolemnity, and legal form, ratified 
by ſeals and parchment. . But gra- 
titude and eſteem always impelled 
er to, conclude with obf{:rving, 
that Lord Melcombe would have 
been a charming huſband, and. ca- 
pable of making any wife happy; 
and "38 a woman who could have 
behaved ill to ſuch a may, - ought 
to have been hanged. I can only 
ſay, that the Peer was peculiarly 
Yrtunate in the ſubjects he ſelected 
or his nuptial experiments. I 
fear women might have occurred, 
who would have thought them- 
ſelves bound to produce his Lord- 
ſhip an heir at any rate 
“ Daddington, with his fierce 
looks, and his fine, flowing; wig, 
which almoſt covers his neck and 
ſhoulders, and the waving majeſtie 
motion of his head, puts me in 
mind of Scipio, the I lion in the 
Tower,“ ſaid a nobleman at the 
laſt coronation ;—* Yes,” replied 
a friend at his elbow, but we 
hear none of his roaring, though 
« it has long been expected.“ This 
tame reply, from a man of rank, 
paſſed current for a, bon, mot of the 
day; but it conveyed a real truth, 
for Lord Melcombe, whoſe health 
and ſpirits were exactly, and.almoſt 
ridiculouſly regulated by the-baro- 
meter of court ſun-ſhine, had, 
from the death of his maſter Fre- 
deric, been growling and bragd- 


ing over diſcontent ; but, the 2 


f "er 
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dial of a Peerage and a Penſion, 


had been effectually adminiſtered, 


which, to continue the ſimile, had 
pacified the indignant animal. 
After all the arguments, againſt 
« bribery,” ſays a warm advocate 
for corruption,' with a ſnug pen- 
ſion in his pocket, and much uſe- 


ful knowledge under his bag wig ; 


« ] congratulate mankind, on aſafe 


and eaſy 1 having been in- 
vented for ſubduing the ſpirit, ap- 


plying the energy, and directing 


the abilities of great men to public 


benefit; that a little ſilver lace, 


ſewed on one ſide of the coat, a 


broad ribbon over the ſhoulder, 
and a penſion of a few thouſand 
pounds a year, have ſoftened cha- 
racters, who, without theſe ſooth- 


ing expedients, might have proved 


the Syllas, the Catilines, the Ju- 
gurthas, or the Coriolani of the 
age. If mankind prefer being go- 
verned by bribes, by influence, by 
rattles, and by tovs, in preference 
to the nobler motives of juſtice 
and public ſpirit, you muſt pro- 
vide for them ſuch douceurs as 


they chuſe to accept. Were you 


ſinking under a dangerous diſeaſe, 
and a phyſician, at your bedſide, 
was to refuſe giving, you advice, 


unleſs, inſtead of guinea fees, you 


conſented to call him Sir - Iſaac 


Newton, and that he ſhould wear 


your wife's ſattin petticoat thrown 
over his ſhoulders; in ſuch cir- 


cumſtances, would it not be folly 


to reaſon with, to irritate, and 
counteract him. You would im- 


mediately ſtreteh forth your hand, 


conſent to his conditions, and 
thank God and Sir Iſaac, that you 
could, by any method, get rid of 
your malady. ? ich 37 
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AL tor. highly endowed: with ge- 


nius and imagination, exhibiti 


at ſixty, the ſtrong feelings, intel- 


lectual vigour, and lively rhetori- 


cal flouriſh of eighteen, but poſ- 
ſeſſing in an equal proportion the 


common defects of a juvenile tem · 
perament; ungovernable violence 
of paſſion, puerile prejudice, and 


rapid decifion without a neceſſary 
and previous examination of facts; 


and an unceaſing tendency. to dif- 
fuſeneſs, rant, fuſtian, and bom- 
baſt. In ſupport of this ſingular 


mixture of praiſe and cenſure, 1 


refer my readers to almoſt every 
page of his Reflections on the 
French Revolution, the elaborate 
but · ineffectual Vindication of his 


principles as a Whig; to his exag- 


gerated charges againſt. Mr. Haſ- 
tings; and to every ſpeech he 
made in Parliament, directly or 


remotely connected with France. 


His ſtyle of writing, and his mode 


of ſpeaking are in general claſſi- 
cally pure, correct, affecting, ner- 
vous, and chaſte; yet ſuck is the 
influence of virulence, ſelfiſhneſs 
and paſſion, the moment he is 


touched by the Taliſman, of theſe 


malignant demons, the inſtant his 
vivid rays are overſhadowed by 


the dark cloud of an impending 


or expected penſion, he ſioks into 
obſcurity, dogmatic inſupportable 
tenet, vulgar idiom, and what is 


| ſtrange in a man aſpiring. to the 


fame of good taſte, into nauſeous 


and filthy alluſion. 


* A. native of Ireland, educated 


in a foreign ſeminary, and after. 


wards deſigned for the law, the late 


Lord - Rockingham; became ac». 


quainted with and rewarded. bis 
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rer was for ſome years nominal 


proprietor of the eſtate and man- 
hon of Gregories near Beacons- 
field in Buckinghamfhire, a pur- 
chaſe which the liberality of his 


bookſeller, the legacy of Sir Jo- 
 ſhua Reynolds, and the fale of his 
penſion, have ſince enabled him 


to compleat. Through the long 


and rumous tœdium of the Ame- 


rican War, as a powerful aſſociate 
of the Marquis's party, he oppoſed 
the adminiſtration of Lord North; 
and few individuals brought into 


the Senate, a mipd more richly 


ſtored with the treaſures of antient 


and modern learning, or a heart 


mere alive to that refined ſpecies 
of philanthropy, which teaches us, 


or ought to teach us, that the 


world is one great family, and 
every one of its inhabitants, our 
brother. The friend of Tolera- 
tion, and an enemy to civil and 


religious oppreſſion, though in the 


inſtance of the French Revolution, 
Pride and Paſſion have rendered 
him inconſiſtently intolerant, he 


loſt the favour of the good men of 


Briſtol, a city wholly abſorbed in 
commercial avarice, and prover- 
bially intent on pounds, ſhillings 
and pence. | N 
The character of the Mar- 


quis,” ſays an able political wri- 


ter, „ was debility, ſo is that of 
Mr. Burke, he poſſeſſes genius, 
but wants judgement, he never 
deals in open downright argument, 
but renders politics a ſyſtem of me- 
taphyſics and poetry; we admire 


but are not convinced, triting 


ſometimes, and always diffuſive, 
adit amabiliter, is his motto, zn 
when we expect him in alb his dig- 


x 


nity, in the front of the Theatre, 


we find him at play behind the 
ſrenes.” His Bill for ſecuring the 


Independence of Parliament, and 


for reforming the expences of the 


Civil Liſt, was conſidered at the 
time as preſumptive evidence in 
favour of himſelf and friends, but 
certain late events have mn 


confirmed the Theory of Sir 


bert Walpole, that like other men, 
they only waited 'till they could 


get their price. It is generally ar. 


knowledged that this meaſure had 
it not been attacked by open vio- 
lence, or defeated by private in- 
trigue, would have laid the axe to 
the root of all our evils, "Tas 
CORRUPT DEPENDANCE or Pax 
LIAMENT ON THE Crown. Aſter 
mentioning ſeveral - places which 
perform real ſervice, and many 
which perform none, he deſcribes 


the Dutchy of Lancaſter, a pro- 


vince; encumbered” with the ex- 


penſive formalities and ſinecures of 


a great kingdom, and a long train 
of eſtabliſnments, complicated, 
uſeleſs, expenſive, and anſwering 
no purpoſe but that of influence, 
an influence, which takes away 
vigour from our arms, wildom 
from our councils, and credit 
from our Conſtitution ;” he con- 
cludes this part of his plan with 
an important truiſm, that how 
great ſoever our reſources may be, 
they are not likely to be increaſed 
by waſte and prodigality. 
His account of the diſturbances 
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ſeek revenne, and like them he 
found rebellion, he was no ſooner 
arrived, than all were in arms 
to meet him; tumult, alarm, 
and uproar, were heard through 
the region of Preſtatyn, Snowdon 
ſhook to its baſe, and Cader Edris 


was looſened from its foundation. 


The Fury of Difcord,, blew her 


horn on the mauntains, the rocks 


poured down their goat-herds, and 
deep caverns vomited out their 
miners, every thing abave ground 
and every thing under rouge was 
convulſed.“. 

The impediments laid in he 
way of Reform, in conſequence of 
Members of Parliament enjoying 
places in the Houſehold, are hu- 
mourouſiy deſcribed, and Mr. 
Burke's deſcription. of Lord Tal- 
bot's 33 in the Royal Kit- 


chen, and the various difficulties 


he met with in his economic 
plans, becauſe the King 's turnſpit was 

a Member of Parliament, kept the 
houſe in a long: continued roar of 
laughter. Yet it cannot be denied 


that theſe evils are ſeriouſly felt, 


and after ſo much has been ſaid 
both in and out of Parliament, 
neither Patriot or Miniſter has a 
right to public confidence who 
does not honeſtly endeavour, as 
far as is conſiſtent with expediency, 


to ſet bounds to public and royal 


expence, and purify Parliamentary 
Repreſentation. 


It is to be 3 that the 


French Revolution has produced 
intemperate heat in a man, to 
whom we are indebted for much 
literary entertainment, and much 
political information: 1 expect at 
ſome future time, from his good 
ſenſe, and cooler reaſon, an ho- 
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nourable. apology, an am 
cantation. For notwit — 
his elaborate declamation in de- 
fence of = corrupt ſuperſtruc- 
fare of re r 3 IL 
ſee no for an Archbiſhop's 
receiving ten thouſand pound a 
year, while the majority of curates 
in his dioceſe are ſtruggling with 
hopeleis poverty, or worn down 
with unrequited toil; it is in Vain 
that he endeavours to prove his 
book to be mare or lefs: than a 
Defence of Abſolute Monarchy, 


whoſe crimes he attempts to var- 


niſh over; he forgets or wiſhes to 
make us forget, that Whig: princi- 
— are built on the baſis of a 
controuled | King, a deliberative 
judicial Ariſtocracy, and a pure 
Repreſentation of the People. 


Among the various attacks on 


Mr. Burke, provoked by his poe- 


tic Pamphlet, I have pbſerved the 


effort of an aſſailant, who proba- 


bly thought that poetical reaſon- 


ing, was beſt anſwered in rhyme; 
it commenced as follows: 


The chearful trav ler after Jour- 


nies paſt, 
” Ober hill and dale, and many A 
dreary waſte, - 
At diſtance views with exquiſite 


deſire, 


The ſmoking village, or the 


Gothic ſpire, 

Ad ſees, or thinks he ſees, the 
wiſh'd-for ſhed, | 
Where love and peace ſha}l 
ſmooth his humble bed, 
The ſight of home with tranſ- 
port fills his breaſt, 
Socoths ev'ty pain, and lulls 

ſoul to reſt, 


4 Thus didſt thou Edawnd, ma- 


ny a * * 
P 
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Keep ty ſtrong courſe. in ho- 


nour's high career, 


by Whilſt vig'rous effort and fue- 


ceſsful aim, 


. Stil cheer'd thy ſteps, and led 


thee on to fame. 


On themes Atlantic, impotent 


and wild, 


When Guildford rav'd, and 


Sandwich'play'd the child; 


When Prince and Senate leagu'd 


in baſe deſign, 
o dig revenue from oppreſ- 
ſion's mine; 


i And thouſands ſent to fair Co- 


- lumbia's field, 
To tempt reſiſtance, but at laſt 


to vield; 
Purchas d with: gold each Ger. 


man tvrant ran, 
And thinn'd his realms to cruſh 
the Rights of Man. 


Then deſpotiſm, in arms, her 


flag unfurl'd, 


HFad blotted freedoms mem 'ry 


from the world. 
Call'd forth by Rockingham 's 
benignant ſmile, 


lerne gave thee to our Britiſh . 


iſle; 


With patriot's Ia iluftrious 


didſt thou bare, 


Thy throbbing boſom in the 


gen'rous war, 


And ſtem with ebend 's he- 


roes, unabaſh'd 


be dei ay ſtorm, and miniſte- 
a 


rial b 


Thee too, when vite enthuſiaſts 


madly ſtrove, 


To mar with violence religious 


love, 


Reaſon inſpir'd, in Ciceronian 
ſtrains, . 


To free enn from vile po- 


jemie Sinins, 


BURKE. EDMUND. 
0 While toleration, heaven -borh 


nymph, repin d. 


Tr That | teſts tyrannical woe 


plague mankind. 
From ſuch purſuits which long 
had made thee lov d. 


From Thames to Ganges, bo- 


nour'd and approv'd, 
Say, what could tempt, © thy 
courſe of life juſt run, 


'To clond the glories of a Gal- 


lic ſun? 


Freedori' bright ſun, whoſe 


vivifying ray”, 


Spreadso'er al] France one pen 


enlighten'd day, © 
Calls forth the feeds of energy 
divine, 


< To teach new leſſons to the 


Bourbon line; 


Deteſted line ! which "ll th 
magic rod 


Of freedom chang'd it, was the 


foe of God 
And man, God's image—dlit 
the dogs of war 


Gainſt humble induſtry, and 


drove afar 


Worth, ſcience, arts, on foreign 


ſhores to roam, 


Or die by fire and bayonet at 


home. 


Unhappy France! to civil 


rial [ways | 

To fav'rites, fools, and prof 
tutes a prey 

For many an age; thy heroes 


. vainly bled, | 
To fatal viet'ries by ambitiop 


led, 

Thy gallant ſpirit ſerving but to 
mark 

And ſwell the triumphs of the 
Grand Monarque; 

In vain thy banifh'd parliament 
complain'd, 


Thy 


u=npy ay Ay. 


Thy Laws perverted, and thy 
trade inchain'd : + 
Spite of our Iriſh orator's re- 
afty ©? 
Abeggar'd nation, tho' a a ſplen- 
did court, 


that dar'd to feel, 
Oblivion buried in the dark 
Baſtille; | 
| Deep cell of „N where huf- 
a band, father, child, N 
Snatch'd from the World 
. - hopeleſs anguiſh wild, 
3 Immur'd in oathſometungeons 
_ damp and drear, 


No wife to ſooth, no friendly 


E 
e voice to cheer 
From ills like theſe, which fore- 
e ly preſs'd the land, | 
| Why ſhould not France emerge 
e and take her ſtand 

With favour'd realms ? to whom 
It is kindly given, 
4 = eedom, that ſacred gift of 
d gracious heaven, 
a Which gilds the poor man's cot, 
f1 which ſmooths each frown, 


And makes the bitter draught 


at of life go down! | 

4 Why would'ſt thou, Edmund, 
e- paltiate regal crimes; | 

And damn thy well-earn'd fame 
li- through future times 
* Why, gnat- -like, plac'd on ſelf- 


opimon's throne, 


not thy own? 

URNEY, Miſs, daughter of 

the agreeable and well known 
niſtorian of muſic. This inge- 
nous writer, and pleaſing novel- 
liſt, was a 
at court, as a reward for merit of 
no common caſt, or, for the ho- 
_— but leſs generous pur- 
pole of an agreeable and inſtruc- 
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Each eye that wept, each heart 


Reſiſt the god-like Plan, tho 


ppointed to a place 
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tive companion, a ſituation from 
which ſhe has lately receded, on ac- 


count of ill health, or rather; a8 L 


am inclined to ſuſpect, from a 
ſenſe of her ſuperiority to a poſt, 
which required her liſtening with 
patience to the harmleſs, but op- 


preſſive chit-chat of a dreſſing- 


room, and occaſionally to join in 
diſcuſſions on caps and ribbands. 
I hope not to be ſuſpected of in- 


vidious deſigns towards the author 


of Evelina, whoſe works, when 
circulating libraries, and their 
contaminating traſh ſhall ſink into 


oblivion, will afford no ill picture 


of the manners of the age in which 
ſhe lived. But of late, doubts 
have ariſen, and opinions have 
gone forth, unfavourable and de- 
rogatory to the originality of Miſs 
Burney's pen. The propagators 

of what, at moſt, can be onlyſur- 
miſe, have not ſcrupled to declare 
her father, as the actual author of 
the excellent novels, to which her 
name has been prefixed. The ge- 
neral literary powers of the doctor, 


and the wong pauſe which has ſuc- 


ceeded theſe her entertaining pro- 


ductions, have alſo been ſuppoſed, 


to ſtrengthen - this levolent 
charge, againſt which, like other 
charges, built only on hypotheſis 


and conjecturgy it «s not eaſy to 


bring demonſtrative evidence. 
May I be ſuffered to aik theſe 


illiberal raiſers of injurious” ob- 


jection, if the abſorbing and un- 
improving nature of her occupa- 
tion, if the reſtleſs e 
of a great lady and her lovely off 

ſpring, and the daily unceaſing 
and often unanſwered queſtions of 
that lady's huſband, in his uſual 
ood- natured rapidity, afford an 
intervals for mental cultivation, if 
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90 
they are not a full and ſufficient 
reaſon for unproductive time, 
for burying talents, if not in a 
napkin, in an inundation of lawn, 
gauze, lace, and tiffany, in frivo- 
0 


us pleaſures, and weariſome diſ— 


ſipation? Add to theſe, that eaſe, 
independance and matrimony are 
generally obſerved to diminiſh, if 
not extinguiſh energy and exer- 
. 

Another reaſon which perhaps 
may not be allowed in the court of 
criticiſm, in my own mind, ef- 
fectually anſwers every argument 
againſt the writer of Cecilia. The 
goodneſs of her heart, the ſolidity 


of her underſtanding, the general 


and exemplary tenor of a life and 
character without ſpot, will not 
ſuffer me for a moment to think 
Miſs Burney guilty of literary 
fraud and impoſition, however na- 
tural it may be to conſider her as 


obliged to the occaſional correc- 


tions of a fond, but judicious pa- 


rent. g 
URTON - UPON - TRENT, 
mentioned in this place, for 
the purpoſe of recording a ſenſible 


addition, which was propoſed to 


be made to an addreſs preſented to 
the king, in conſequence of a late 
proclamation. 

«© We return thanks to your ma- 
jeſty,” ſaid the movers of this 


amendment, I fear with too much 


ſevere truth and ſterling ſenſe, to 
obtain audience at court, We 
return thanks to your majeſty, for 
your late royal proclamation, but 
we ſhould have conſidered it as a 


more effectual demonſtration of 


your majeſty's paternal care, had 
you been pleaſed to have ſent us 
copies or extracts from the publi- 
cations therein alluded to, as many 


- CADOGAN. 


of them have never reached this 
remote ſpot, and the finances of 
the majority of your ſubjects, 


from many cauſes, with the men- 


tion of which they will not grate 
your ear, do not at all admit of 
ſuperfluous expence ; we have be- 
ſides, ever held it to be the moſt 
ſacred and inviolable right of 
every Engliſhman, to judge of 
and decide, wholly and ſolely for 
themſelves, on the nature and ten- 
dency of all productions of the 
preſs, for the puniſhment of whoſe 
errors, the laws of the land afford 
ample and ſufficient remedy'; with- 
ont the ill- adviſed, raſh interpoſi- 
tion of miniſterial anathemas, 
which we hoped, had been long 
and eternally baniſhed from this 
country, in all political and reli- 
gious inveſtigations. Your majel- 


ty's faithful ſubjects, more parti- 


cularly lament, the dogmatic and 
pointed condemnation of the pub- 
lications alluded to, ſince they 
have been informed that the chiet 
purpoſes - propoſed in them, were 
to diminiſh the enormous expences 
of government, to relieve the mid- 
dling and lower clafſes of man- 
kind, to provide prompt and ſui- 
ficient reſources of labour, provi- 
ſion and comfort, for unemployed 


indigence, and helpleſs old age, 


which if neglected, threaten to 
involve theſe kingdoms, in cala- 
mities, it is eaſier to prevent than 
provide a remedy for.“ 
ADOGAN, WILLIAM, an 
ingenious phyſician of the 
old ſchool, ſtrongly prejudiced, 
againſt the improvements of mo- 
dern practice, whoſe treatiſe on 
the gout excited in its day much at- 


tention; it contains the opinions 


of Sydenham, and the . 
| 0 
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old maſter, Boerhaave, cloathed 


in good language, and may be pe- 
ruſed with advantage by the gouty 


man and valetudinarian, as I have 
myſelf experienced. That tempe- 


rance and exerciſe are the parents 


of health, that moſt diſeaſes ori- 
ginate from indigeſtion, produced 
by exceſs or indolence, and that to 
remove thoſe evils, we muſt recur 
rather to the cauſes that produced 
them, than to medicine, are the 
doctrines he enforces. 

If his book has not any 1 
claim to novelty, it however poſ- 
ſeſſes the merit of inculcating im- 
portant truths in a forcible man- 
ner, and of ſetting them in new 
points of view. He errs occaſion- 
ally in vague theory, and refined 


hypotheſis. I cannot agree with 


the ſevere cenſure of Dr. Johnſon, 
pronounced on Cadogan's book, 
„All that is good he ſtole, the 
nonſenſe 1s evidently his own.” 

On the ſubje& of wine he deals 
rather in paradox, perhaps a lit- 
tle extravaganza was neceſſary to 
catch the public eye. Yet the 
phyſician 1s ſaid to have departed 
occafionally from his own max- 
ims of moderation, with his me- 
dical aſſociates, at the St. Alban's 


Tavern, and the Thatched Houſe. 


Probably he thought it right to 275 
all things, and conſidered it as his 
duty to ſpeak experimentally on 
both ſides of the queſtion, to qua- 
lify himſelf to ſay with the poet, 


„ Haud 3 mali miſeris 


ſuccurrere diſco.” 


ANNING, ELIZABETH, 


for an account of her trial, 


which affords a remarkable in- 
ſtance of deeply-contrived impo- 
lition, and general infatuation. 
dee Squires, Mary. 


AMPBELL, MUNGO, an 
exciſeman of Saltcoats, in 
Scotland, the circumſtances of 


whoſe caſe, attracted general at- 5 


tention; and, in the verſatile 
hands of certain writers of the 
day, were conſidered as fortunate 
and well timed for aggravating po- 
pular diſcontent, and fanning the 
flames of national animoſity, at a 


period (1769) when Great Britain 


was an alternate ſcene of popular 
inſurrection, arbitrary violation, 
and mutual party 
Campbell, whoſe abilities, attain- 
ments, and high ſenſe of honour, 
appear to have raiſed him, at leaſt 
in his own opinion, above the 
common claſs of revenue officers, 
had, from his youth, been paſ- 
ſionately attached to ſhooting, 
hunting, and other ſports of the 
field, a ſpecies of ſtrenuous relaxa- 
tion from buſineſs, an extinguiſher 
of care, which, abſorbing for a 
moment, the whole man, and 
uniting the charms of freſh air, 
ſociety, amuſement, and an ani- 
mating object of purſuit, with ex- 
ceſſive labour, is wonderfully cal- 
culated to faſcinate that portion of 
mankind, who, from a variety of 
cauſes, are not qualified or obliged 
to fill up the intervals of life, by 
profeſſional or commercial exer- 
tion, political warfare, literary la- 
bour, or intellectual toil. | 
Being of a reſpectable character, 
and family, he had obtained per- 
miſſion to ſhoot on ſeveral eſtates 
adjoining to the lands of the Earl 
of Eglintoune, a young Scotch 
Peer, with high. notions of the 
prerogatives of birth and fortune, 


ſtrong paſſions, and many eſtima- 


ble qualities, but a rigid inforcer 
of the game laws, that diſgraceful 


virulence.— 
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92 CAMPBELL, MUNGO. 
part of our ftatute-book, which, 
under the ſpecious pretence of pro- 


tecting the pleaſures of country 
zentlemen, and preventing the la- 
ouring claſs of mankind from 
lapſing into the idleneſs and in- 
famy of poaching, 8 the hate- 
ful inſtruments of revenge and 


oppreſſion, in the hands of irri- 


tated ſportſmen (for the juſtice is 
generally a dead bet) and is replete, 
in a thouſand inſtances, with glar- 
ing injuſtice, perſonal diſtreſs, and 
collateral calamity. Hurried by 
that characteriſtic ardour which a 
keen ſportſman only can feel, and 
is beſt qualified to deſcribe, Camp- 
bell had, on two occaſions, broken 


in on the Earl's boundaries, and 


on this account, for ſome time, 

had been a merked object of 

averſion at Eglintoune Houſe. 
During this unfortunate inter- 


val of recent irritation, in the 


month of October 1769, his Lord- 
ſhip, accompanied, by Lord Kelly, 
with a train of horſes, ſervants, 


dogs, guns, &c. in their way from 


home, received intelligence, that 
ſeveral ſhooters were perceived at 
a diſtance; and, on one of the at- 


tendants ſaying, that he was ſure - 


one of them was that Campbell, 


Lord Eglintoune directly leaped 


out of the carriage, in which he 


often rode part of his way to the 
field, mounted on horſeback, and 
galloped towards the ſubject of 
this article, who was now deſerted 


by his companions, and reproach- 
ed him with the meanneſs of hav- 


ing forfeited his word, by again 


incroaching on his ground, though 


he had ſo lately been detected in 


killing a hare. Campbell replied, 


in an undaunted manner, I have 


not broke my word, my Lord, 


© for I have ſhot nothing to- 
cc day.” . ü . 8 * 
Lord Eglintoune. I inſiſt on 
your delivering me your gun di. 
rectly, and without further words, 
Campbell. (ſuddenly drawing 
back.) Deliver my gun—T ak 
pardon, my Lord, but I ſhall fur. 
render my gun to no man. 
Eglintonne. I muſt and will 
a re | | 
Campbell. Tn my return to 
Saltcoats, after having been on 
duty, it is very hard that T muſt 


not be allowed to amuſe myſelf on 
my way home; but if your Lord- 


ſhip thinks I have infringed on 
your rights, the laws of the land 
are open to puniſh me; but I will 
never ſubmit to the diſgrace. of 
ſurrendering my fowling-piece. 
After theſe words, Lord Eglin- 
toune, having neither whip or 


ſpurs, preſſing and kicking the 


horſe with his heels, attempted to 
ride in upon the Exciſeman,' who 
retreating, but ſtill facing the no- 
ble Lord, and pointing his gun to- 
wards him, deſired him to keep 
his diſtance. On the Earl's con- 
tinuing ſtil] to force his horſe upon 
him, and peremptorily perſever- 
ing in his demands of the gun, 
Campbell, ſomewhat raiſing his 
voice, ſaid, „Keep off, my Lord, 
or I ſhall be obliged to ſhoot you 
in my own defence.” Lord Eg. 
lintoune then diſmounted, ordered 
his ſervant to charge one of his 
fowling pieces, and turning to 


Campbell, ſaid, 1 can then ſhoot 


as well as you.” They then con- 
tinued, my Lord advancing as bis 
adverſary retreated, while the gun 
was cocked and pointed towards 
Eglintoune, for near fifty yards, 
Campbell often repeating, * My 

: 66 Lord, 


« carry a gun, and no man ſhall 
« take it from me; if you perſiſt, 
] muſt repel force by force.” — 


At this moment, while the Earl 


was reproaching his ſervant for his 
ſlowneſs in loading the gun, Camp- 
bell's foot, in his retrograde pro- 
oreſs, hit againſt a ſtone, and he 
{ell backwards with violence, when. 
the Peer inſtantly ran in to ſeize 
the piece, but was prevented from 
ſucceeding in his attempt, by re- 
ceiving the whole contents of 
Campbell's gun in his body.— 
Mungo conſidering himſelf as at 
the mercy of his foes, and not 
doubting but they would imme- 
diately put him to death, inſtantly 
jumped up, and ran towards the 
ſervant who, had juſt loaded the 
gun, and attempted to force it 
from him, but failed; he was 
ſoon after, with the help of the 
other ſervants, bound and con- 
veyed to priſon. After much de- 
lay, proceeding from certain 
doubts of the juriſdiction of the 
Scotch court, which were over- 
ruled, Campbell was arraigned at 
the Court of Juſticiary in Febru- 
ary 1770; and, after a long trial, 
marked with declamation, and in- 
vective, and a complaint from the 
priſoner's counſel, that a liſt of the 
jury had been ſhown to the proſe- 
cutor's agent, and altered before 
it was ſigned by the court, the Ex- 
cileman was found guilty ; but, pre- 
_ vious to the day appointed for his 
execution, prevented that diſgrace 
with his own hands. - 
It was alledged, in favour of the 
priſoner, that waving the general 


queſtion of right for every free- 


man to carry arms, Campbell was 


Lord, keep off, I have a right to 


expreſsly and ſpecifically authoriſ. 


| 93 
ed ſo to do, by the licences of the 
Earls of Loudon and Marchmont; 


that, for this reaſon, Lord Eglin- 


touhe was not authoriſed in de- 
mauding his gun, and that the ut- 
moſt legal penalty Campbell, in 
the preſent inſtance, incurred, was 
a proſecution for a treſpaſs. That 
the, noble Lord's ordering his ſer- 
vant to charge his piece, and the 


character he and his father had 
for many years born of ill treat- 
ing perſons ſhooting on their 


grounds, were cauſes ſufficiently 
ſtrong for the exciſeman's expect- 


ing inſtant death, diſnonourable 


blows, or coercion. 

Various have been the opinions 
on this intereſting caſe, which pro- 
duced a pamphlet from the pen of 
the ingenious Dr. Langhorne.— 


Whilſt ſome have applauded, in 


warm terms, the ſentence of the 


court, others have not been 'want- 


ing, who, in this and many other 
1nſtances, have conſidered the Ca- 


ledonian code as intolerably harſh 


and ſevere; in the latter ſentiment, 
the writer of the preſent article 


feels himſelf compelled to join. 


Should accident or inchnation 
hereafter place him in- circum- 
ſtances fimilar to thoſe of the un- 
fortunate exciſeman, he does not 
heſitate in declaring, that in repel- 
ling outrage, and defending his 
life and property from injury-and 
violation, he. would act preciſely 
in the ſame manner. 9 7 


But, as a patriot and a Chriſ- 


tian, here he would have pauſed ; 
-and, inſtead of flying for refuge to 


the diſhonourable ſanctuary of 


ſuicide, he would have ſubmitted, 
without murmuring, to the laws 
of his country, ſatisfied with hav- 


ing taught the governors of the 


world 
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world an aweful and uſeful leſ- 
fon; that the perſonal privileges 
of the humbleſt individual, are 
equally facred with thoſe of the 
moſt exalted ranks; that while 


prieſts and legiſlators are induſtri- 


ouſly rearing the vain ramparts of 
fear and ſuperſtition, againſt the 
natural feelings of mankiad; the 
oppreſſed man, at any time, re- 
tains, in his own hands, the pow- 
er, as well as the means, of ren- 
dering himſelf ample juſtice, by 
inflicting on the tyrants of the 
earth, thoſe pains and penalties, 
which they are ſcattering, with fo 
taviſh a hand, among their afflict- 


ed fellow creatures. 


It was once obſerved, by an 
artful iycophant in the court of 
Auguſtus, © that few of the aſ- 
« ſaſſins of Julius Cæſar, or their 
« abettors, died natural deaths” 


he added, cloathing a republican 


ſentiment, in the guiſe of a loyal 
lamentation, ** but, alas, the tor- 
« rents of blood, ſhed at Philippi, 


« could not heal the wounds in- 


« flifted on the Dictator, by Bru- 
« tus, and his aſſociates; nor could 
e ten thouſand proſcriptions, call 


% back to life, the ſhade of the 


& immortal Julius.” | 
HAPELAIN, JOHN, the 
firſt writer who attempted a 
Poem on the ſubje& of the Maid 
of Orleans, which notwithſtand- 


ing rugged verſe, and uncouth 


French, is by no means an unplea- 


fant book. 


Voltaire, who evidently profit- 
ed from this work, treats his pre- 


deceſſor, a man of his own trade, 
with illiberal and unmerited feve- 
Tity, and ſays, he got more by his 


Poem than Homer from the Iliad, 


an afſertion, which, however true, 


* 


by no means proves Chapelain's 
profits to have been conſiderable. 
The lively philoſopher of Ferney 
afterwards reſcuing the virgin 


from his rival's rude embrace, has 
produced a compoſition, . replete 
with humour, ſatire, and fine 


poetry, but diſgraced by impiety 


and lewdneſs. 


I give Chapelain a place in this 
collection, to recite an improbable 
ſtory he tells concerning ſome of 


the loſt Decades of Livy. It is 
taken from a little volume 6f letters 


publiſhed. under the auſpices of 


Chriſtina, after her ſeceſſion from 
the throne of Sweden. | 


I was told, ſays Chapelain, by 
the tutor of the Marquis de Rou- 


ville's ſon, whoſe veracity I have 
no reaſon to doubt, that having oc- 


cation to play at tennis, he had 


purchaſed ſome parchment . bat- 
tledores, and while he and his pu- 
pil were one day amuſing them- 
ſelves at this ſalutary exerciſe, that 
he diſcovered accidentally the La- 
tin titles of the eighth, tenth, and 
eleventh Decades of Livy on the 


battledores with which they played. 


Prompted by curioſity, and en- 
quiring where the parchment was 


procured, he was informed, that 


it was bought of an apothecary. 


On applying for further infor- 


mation to this gentleman, who 
was employed profeſſionally at the 
Abbey of Fontevraud, he told 
him, that he had often obſerved a 
heap of duſty parchment lying 


neglected in an obſcure corner of 


a dirty room at that place. Aſter 


looking at them, and finding they 


were the writings of Livy, he 
begged them of the Abbeſs, telling 
her, they could be of no uſe to 
any one, as the works of that — 
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thor were in print. This account, 


for many obvious reaſons, will 
not bear the touchſtone of criti- 
ciſm, the name of the tutor ought 
to have been mentioned, beſides 


the rackets generally uſed for ten- 


nis have no parchment on them, 


but, in its ſtead, a kind of catgut 


netting. It ſerved to amuſe the 
leiſure of the Swediſh queen, who 
was ſoothed by the title of pa- 
troneſs of arts and of learning; in- 


deed it would have been happy for 


her attendanis if this ſtrange wo- 
man could have been always ſatis- 
fed with ſuch harmleſs amuſe- 
ment for ſhe was fanguinary, and 
in one inſtance in the violence of 
paſſion, committed wiltu! murder, 
for which, had I been king of 
France, where the outrage was 
perpetrated, ſhe ſhould have cer- 
tainly been ſuſpended by the neck. 


HATEAUNEUF, Mx. keeper 


of the ſeals in the tumultuous 
minority of Lewis the Thirteenth. 
But it is not for keeping ſeals, or 
keeping a king's conſcience, that 
he is mentioned in this place. 

At the age of nine he was in- 
troduced to a French biſhop, who 
ſaid he would give him an orange 
if he would tell him where God 
is. „My lord, I will give you 
two if you will tell me where he 1s 
not,” replied the boy. He had 
hardly read the ſublime ſcepticiſm 
of Lucretius. 

Jupiter eſt quodcunque vides 
quocunque moveris.” _ 5 
which has been almoſt literally 
tranſlated by Mr. Pope, 

* All are but parts of one ſtupen- 
dous whole, | | 

+ Whoſe body Nature is, and God 

the e e 


"NHAMBERS, Sir WILLIAM, 

' Knight of the Polar Star, and 
Comptroller General of the Pub- 
lic Works. This gentleman, if 
not remarkably witty himſelf, has 
clearly been the cauſe of wit in 
others; he has the merit of having 
incited the famous Heroic Epiſtle, 


by his ſingular Diſſertation on 


Oriental Gardening, in which he 


proves, or endeavours to prove, 


that the Engliſh ſtyle, firſt intro- 
duced by Kent, Southcote, Hamil- 
ton, and Brown, who followed na- 
ture for their guide, 1s far excelled 
by the paſſion of the Chineſe, for 
the Groteſque, the ſurpriſing, the 
horrible, and the ſublime; ſuch 
ſcenes, in ſhort, as are diſplayed 
in the Emperor's garden of Yven- 
Ming-Yven, near Pekin. 

If certain productions of this 


phœnix of modern architecture 


have been ſomewhat periſhable 
and tranſitory, it may afford him 
ſome conſolation, that he called 
forth, by his extravaganza, a per- 
formance which will be peruſed 
with pleaſure and-emotion, when 
the cracking beams, and ſinking 
walls of Somerſet Houſe, with the 


coloſſal Hercules in the cellar, their 
patron, and their proje&or, will 


be mouldering in duſty oblivion. 
„What is nature?” ſays Sir 


William in the fervour of his Aſi- 


atic tranſports; © ground, plants, 
and water.“ ; 

„For what is nature?” ſays our 
knight's admirable poetic com- 


mentator, ſuppos'd, but notcertain- 


ly known, to be Mr. Tickle. 


For what is nature? ring her 


changes round, 
Her three flat notes, are water, 
plants and ground; 


Prolong | 
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Exactly touch the temper of the 


Prolong the peal, yet ſpite of 
all your clatter, 
The tedious chime is ground, 
and plants, and water. 
So when ſome John his dull in- 
vention racks, 
To rival Boodle's dinners, or 
Almack's; 
Three monſtrous legs of mut- 
ton ſheck our eyes, 
Three roaſted geeſe, three but. 
ter'd apple pyes.” 


But our poet ſoon feels, that 
powers like his were not to be 
occupied in cruſhing butterflies; 


he ſoon ſtarts nobler game; like 


the great Preſident Sir Joſeph, 
who quitted, for a time, the buſy 
avocation of purſuing inſects, for 


the more laudable employment 


of hunting out French ſpies, and 
concealed Jacobins, in which, I 


thank God, he has been ſucceſs- 5 


ful. 

But we muſt not loſe ſight of the 
Heroic Epiſtle. The author ad- 
dreſſing his muſe, thus proceeds: 


I know the vigour of thy eagle 
wings, 
Thy ſearching ſtrains can pierce 
the ear of kings ; 


Thy ſolemn vein of i irony ſo 


fine, 

Which &en Reviewers own, 
adorns thy line. 

With all thy powers, O God- 
deſs of the ſong, 

Come then, and guide my care- 

eſs pen along; 

Yet keep it in the bounds of 
ſenſe and verſe, 

Nor, like Mac Homer, make 

me gabble Erſe. 

No, let the flow of theſe _ 

taneous rhymes, 


times; 


Then ſhall my ſong, undiſci- 


plin'd by art, 


Find a ſure patron in each En- 


gliſh heart. 


If this my fate, let all the frip- 
p'ry things, 


Be plac'd, be-penſion'd, and be- 


ſtarr'd by kings; 

Frown on the page, and, with 
faſtidious eye, 

Like old young Pannius, call it 
blaſphemy. 


For other ears my honeſt num- 


bers ſound, 


Wich other praiſe theſe num- 


bers ſhall be crown'd ; 
Praiſe that ſhall ſpread, no 
pow'r can make it leſs,” 
While Britain boaſts her bul- 
wark of the preſs. 


Les, Sons of Freedom! ye to 


whom I pay, 


Warm from the heart this tri. - 


butary lay ; 
Whate'er my fame, or fate, on 
this depend, 


Jam, and ſtill cb be, my coun - 


try's friend, 


Tis but to try my ſtrength, that | 


now I ſport, 
With Chineſe gardens, and a 
Chineſe couit; 


But, if that country claim a 


graver ſtrain; 


If real danger threat fair Free-- 


dom's reign ; 

If hireling Peers, in proſtitution 
bold, 

Sell her as cheaply as themſelves 
they ſold; 


Or thoſe who honour'd by the. 


people's choice, 
Againſt that people lift their re- 
bel voice ; ; 


And, 


— — © — om my — 


And, baſely crouching for their | 


altry pay, 


Vote the'*beſt birthright of her 


ſons away. 
Permit a kingdom's inborn 
wealth to fly, 7 — 
In mean unkinply prodigality ; 
If this they dare, the thunder 
of my ſong, | | 


Rolling in deep-ton'd energy 


alone ; 

Shall ftrike, with truth's dread 
bolt, each miſcreant's name, 
Who, dead to duty, ſenſeleſs 

e'en to ſhame, + 
Betray'd his country; yes, ye 
faithleſs crew, 


The Muſes' vengeance ſhall 


your crimes purſue ; 


Stretch you on Satire's rack, 


and bid you lie, 
Fit garbage for that hell-hound 
infamy. | 
The man of genius, who 1s 
emulous of ſuch genuine produc- 


tions of the Muſe, and it will be 


no eafy taſk to equal them; in the 
zlow of early patronage, and after 
inch patriotic promiſes and denun- 
ciations, Jet him be cautious, how 
he lends his name, and counte- 
nance, 
whom his cooler reaſon - would 
teach him to abominate and reject, 
leaſt the arrows of repentance be 
barbed by the revoltings of ſup- 


preſſed integrity, and the ſtruggles 


D 


of tongue-tied independence, and 


he ultimately fall a victim to the 

inſufferable anguiſh of a wounded 
ſpirit, 3 | 

HARDIN, Sir JOHN, a 

DP Jeweller, a Perſian traveller, 

a French proteſtant, and what may 

ſeem extraordinary, a favourite of 


James the Second, King of Eng- 


land, to whom he dedicated hi 
Vor. I. | 


to men and meaſures, 


' CHARDIN. | | 97 


travels into Perſia, in a ſtrain of 
laviſh panegyrimmee. 
It is remarkable, that Chardin, 
who appears not to have been de- 
ficient, either in mercantile acute- 
neſs, or perſonal intrepidity, con- 
cludes his fulſome addreſs with 
a prophetic invocation, in which 
his gratitude, appears to have 
warped his judgment. After ae- 
knowledging James's goodneſs in 
ſuffering him to reſide under the 


- 


ſhadow of his auguſt throne in 
England, which he calls the Laud 
of Promiſe, he aſſures his infatuat- 


ed patron, that the Engliſh ſceptre 
ſhall be as immoveable iu the 
hearts of his people, as it is in his 
own mg hands. This 


miſtaken prophecy was Written 


only a few months before the 


' ideot, to whom it was addreſſed, 


had raiſed ſuch a general ſpirit of 
oppoſition, that he found it moſt 
prudent to quit precipitately the 
kingdom, and a throne, for the 
deſpicable and precarious ſubſiſt- 


ence of a fugitive, in a foreign 


realm. | 
If we except the ſingularity of 
a Huguonot, chufing for his patron 
James, whom we may literally 
call a martyr in the cauſe of the 
church of Rome, and a laudable 
ſtrain of piety, produced by the 
traveller's frequent and narrow 


eſcapes from robbery and murder, 


on which occaſions he perpetually, 
and T think, too wantonly fpeaks 


of God's preventing, almoſt as if 


the Almighty nad actually and vi- 
fibly interfered ; particularly in 
one inftance, where he had con- 
cealed money from certain ma- 
rauders, which efcaping their re · 
ſearches, with a ſpirit, ſavouring 
more of the devout: avarice of a 
* jew, 
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jew, than the pious reſignation of 


a chriſtian, he exclaims, but 


God ſaved the money!” With 
theſe and other exceptions, there 1s 
little to intereſt or amuſe a modern 
reader, who, in ſeeking for in- 


formation, reſpecting a remote, 


and at one period an intereſting 
country, will often be arreſted in 
his enquiries, by frivolous diſputes 
of French ambaſſadors, on cere- 


monial nonſenſe, by tedious details 
of petty freebooters, annals of ſo- 


vereigns never heard of out of 
their own diſtrifts, and diffuſe, 
unintereſting hiſtorical diſcuſſions, 
ſomething in the manner of Mr. 
Bruce, but without the acuteneſs, 


' learning, and general knowledge 


of our Abyſſinian traveller. 


Chardin's frequent, mapt, and 


T think indecent invocations to 
heaven, or his expecting cœleſtial 
aid on every trifling occaſion of 
loſs, or of miſchance, reminds me 
of the outrageous expreſſion of a 


| 1 who had met with an un- 
u 


cky nail in climbing over a gate, 
& J have torn my breeches, as if 
„heaven and earth were coming 
& together,” was his ridiculous 
and irreverend exclamation. 

I have remarked the ſingularity 
of a proteſtant refugee, being pro- 
tected by a prince, who ſacrificed 

his crown, and beggared his fa- 
mily, rather than forego his at- 
tachment, to the ſelfiſh impoſtures 
of the Vatican. 
deſcendant from an inveterate Ja- 
cobite of the laſt century, who re- 
tains the ſtubborn opinions with- 


out the fortune or the influence of 
| his reſtleſs anceſtor, informs me, 


that the fugitive king valued him- 
ſelf on his tolerating ſpirit; that 


one of the principal ſources of 


% - 
*T s 
* 


But a catholic 


comfort afforded to the pions: ma- 
narch, originated from his being 
driven from the iuhers:ance of his 
fathers, by the intolerancy of his 
ſubjects, and that the followin 


was the common language at the. 


court of St, Germains: ** Theſe 
are your proteſtants, who E 
to allow freedom of conſcience; 


they have rebelled againſt and re- 


fuſed to me, the Lord's anointed, 


and their only lawful ſovereign, 
what they profeſs to deny to no 


one elſe, liberty of opinion.” Had 
] been at the King's elbow, I would 
have repeated to him,  _ 
*« Quis tulerit Gracchos de ſedi- 
e tione querentes,” - _ - 
This is not the firſt inſtance, in 
which the practiſers and defenders 


of harſh meaſures have occaſionally 


aſſumed the language of toleration 
and philoſophy. Mr. Burke, I 
tear, comes under this deſcription, 
as well as the National Convention 
of- France, : 

It is, perhaps, the unavoidable 
effect of inflamed paſſions, and 


claſhing intereſts, that while we 


are ſhaking off the diſgraceful ma- 
nacles of ſuperſtition, we do not 
ſufficiently guard ourſelves againſt 
the comfortleſs and unrelenting 


bigotry of ſcepticiſm, which too 


often narrows our views, deſtroys 
liberality of ſentiment, and pro- 
duces hardneſs of heart. The phi- 
loſopher (atleaſt the ſuppoſed one) 
who thinks a little ſeverity. uſeful 
in reclaiming an erring brother, 


would in another cauſe, have aſ- 


ſiſted in kindling the popiſh, the 
helliſh fires, in Smithfield. An 


intolerant free-thinker, a republi- 


can deſpot, a Chriſtian without 

charity and humility, are Ges, 

and contradictory paradoxes, dil- 
| go 


CHARDIN. = 


eraceful to whatever cauſe they 
affect to ſupport, but, alas! too 
frequently exhibited. © 
If, as I am informed hath been 
remarked, too much acrimony | 
againſt the Romiſh church hath 
occaſionally flowed from my pen, 
J hope and truſt that this exceſs 
proceeds from the warm, I hope 
the honeſt intereſt, IJ feel, in u hat- 
ever relates, to the temporal and 
eternal intereſts of mankind ; theſe 


the great expecting to reſtrain their 
vaſſals by ties, which they them- 
ſelves refuſed to acknowledge, and 
of Spiritual wickedneſs in high 
places, I need not defcribe; the 
terrible farce hath been conſpicu- 
ouſly played, and its effects are 
ſnaking Europe to its founda- 
te Tee eee 
It would to ſome be an amuſing, 
to others an inſtructive taſk, to 
peruſe the various addreſſes pre- 


— 


yr wo 


conviction, 
externally ſo much pompous non- 


(and God ſo help me at my great- 


eſt need) I firmly believe, have 


not a more inveterate foe than the 
Catholic ſuperſtition ; which, as 
hath actualſy been the caſe in a 
neighbouring kingdom, will, I 


fear, ultimately tend to eradicate 


real Chriſtianity. Such indeed 
will ever be its baneful effects, by 


impreſſing on the great body of 


the people, a firm, but concealed 
that where there is 


ſenſe and implicit reliance, and 


internally ſo much fraudulent. 
caſuiſtry, there can be 2 real 
truth. To conclude, let me aſk. 


thoſe whining fanatics, who with 


the wafer in their mouths, and the 


inquiſition in their hearts, dwell 
ſo pathetically on the anproved 


% 


ſented to King James, ' a ſhort 
time before he was deſcrted by the 
majority of his ſubjects. . 
This incenſe fo flattering but 
ultimately ſo fatal to royalty, was 
preſented to the deluded monarch 
in different addreſſes, and at differ- 


ent times, in their corporate or 


collective capacities, by various 
worthy and loyal ſubjects. T have 
collected, and concentrated the 
en of their compoſitions. 

o have given them all at length, 
would have occupied a ſpace, in- 
conſiſtent with the nature of my 


collection, and probably have 


cloyed my readers with fweets, be- 
ſides exhauſting their patience. 
„We abhor,” ſay theſe gentle- 
men, * thoſe pernicious princi- 
ples by which perſons conſider 


8 Atheiſm of France, whether, the themſelves authorized ſeditioufly to 
0 ſubverſion of religion, in that un- petition for reformation and re- 
5 happy kingdom, was produced by dreſs of grievance. In duty to 
h a few obſcure philoſophers and Almighty God and your facred 
4 freethinkers, known and regarded Majeſty his vicegerent, we declare 
) only in a narrow circle. What our deteſtation of ſuch petitions, 
1] think they of the great body of we believe and maintain that 
i nobility and dignified clergy, kings derive not their titles from 
[- uniting ritual obſervances with the people but God, that it be- 
0 profligate lives, of their publickly longs not to ſubjects to cenſure, 
n aſſenting to, but, in their families, but to obey their ſovereign, who is 
1 notoriouſly ridiculing and deſpiſ- become ſuch by a fundamental, he- 
It ing the religion of their anceſtors. reditary indefeafible right of fuc- 
; The effect of ſuch a ſpectacle, of ceſſion. 855 
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RE. CHATHAM, 3 
* All oppoſition to /ich @ ting FOBATHAM, Lord, the firſt 


k [| whether ſecret or avowed, we con- YL of that title, whoſe - merits ; 
3 | ſider as jeſuitical hypocriſy, or ſe- and defects, whoſe brilliancies and 

ditious impudence, deſigned and fingularities, at a certain period of E 
8 contriyed in hell. The efforts of his life, treading cloſely on the fi 
Mp ſuch men we denounce as abomi- heels of inſanity, have exhauſted tl 
Ri nable, aſſaſſinating, curſed, dam- the patience of .a modern reader, b 
5 nable, dangerous, deſperate, de- My firſt reaſon for mentioning ir 
"MI ſtructive, diabolical, diſingenuous, him in this place was for the pur- P 
5 execrable, helliſh, horrid, illegal, poſe of repeating an anſwer he c: 
|. impions, inſinuating, malicious, made to the „ e queſtion, re 
= monſtrous, pernicious, prolific, which I ſubmit to the - confidera- th 
7 rebellious, ſeditious, ſpawning, ve- tion of his ſecond ſon. _ To a0 
nomous, villainous, begun and © What wil become of poor th 
carried on by fanatical, atheiftical, England, which doats on the im- in 
and republican defperadoes. perfections of her conſtitution ? of 
Your majeſty is the breath of «© The gout will diſpoſe of ne w. 
our noſtrils, your ſacred life is of time enough to prevent my feeling de 
more value than a hundred mil- the conſequences of this infatua- M 

lions of ours, and your majeſty tion, but before the end of this ea 
may reſt aſſured that ſuch perſons century, Parliament will either re- ha 
ſhall be choſen in Parliament as form itſelf from within, or be re. ip 
will facilitate at the riſque of their formed with a vengeance, from pu 
lives, fortunes, and all they hold without.“ Edge tre 
dear, your majeſty's gracious in- On firſt entering into office, Mr. ar 
tentions. We doubt not that tbe Pitt ſoftened the animoſity of the un 

Almighty will preſerve you the King, who had been extremely ed 
hearts of your ah and give RE at his coarſe invective, me 
you the necks of your ene- by reading certain important diſ- Te 
mies.“ 5 patches on his knees. It is not,” vie 
The ſuhject of addreſſes, which he obſerved, © my duty to fit in mi 
have ſo often been the hollow con- your majeſty's preſence, but al- ref 
veyances of falſehood and inſin- though the gout diſables me from "I 

cerity, ought not to conclude ſtanding, I can kneel” After a tle 
without mentioning a famous com- certain period, the irritable, hut tio 
3 poſition of this ſpecies preſented well meaning old gentleman was lan 
== by the Borough of Totneſs, to (I heard to fay, I like that Pitt, ext 
IT believe) George the Firſt. The he's an honeſt man, I underſtand Ty 

| raiſing the Land Tex to four ſhil- all he ſays k | ſen 

1 lings, had at that period excited a To an Envoy at a German he 
14 formidable oppoſition to the court. Court who attempted to excuſe cen 
4 „ So far from being uneaſy at the his not having written officially for he 
By faid four ſhillings,” faid the inha- a long time, by obſerving, that ulti 
. bitants of Totneſs, we make * every thing was ſo ill and pri 
1 your majeſty a free-will offering quiet, he replied, . It was neceſ. be 
5 of the other ſixteen,” ſary for me to know all * tior 
Þþ 1 | n i | 6 Hh Cx 


CHATHAM. „ 1 


quiet, as well as you, let this con- concurrence of circumſtances, his 
duct be mended, Sir.“ inſtability generally led the way to 
The following character of this glory, and his blunders procured 
Engliſh ſtateſman caught my eye, him a reputation to which he had 
ſince writing the former part of no legitimate title, popularity was 
this article; it is evidently written the idol which in every inſtance 
by one, with no ſtrong partialities but his title and his penſion, he 
in favour of the Houſe of Burton implicitly. obeyed, a certain proof 
Pynſent; there are ſentiments in it that his conduct was not influenced 
calculated to excite ſurpriſe and by thoſe ſuperior ideas which ariſe 
regret, for who can ſuppreſs in high, liberal, and virtuous 
them, at being told by one well minds. The violence of his tem- 
acquainted with public buſineſs, per, like that of Mr. Burke, often 
that a ſcrupulous ſenſe of honour, hurried him into declarations 
incapacitated a man for the office which he knew were unfounded, 
of a Prime Miniſter, * No man and led him to harſhneſs and in- 
was ever more ſucceſsful, nor ever diſcretion, which though his cool- 
deſerved leſs to have been ſo than er reaſon repented, his pride 
Mr. Pitt. He entered the army would not fuffer him to difavow. 
early in life, and there he ought to A reſpectable character was no 
have remained; his enterprizing ſecurity againſt the licentious fury 
ipirit, his raſhneſs, and his ſcru- of his tongue, In private life he. 
pulous ſenſe of honour, were ex- was reſtleſs, fretful, unſociabſe, 
tremely proper in the profeſſion of and perpetually affecting com- 
arms, but theſe qualities, and his plaints he did not feel.” TI“. 
uncontroulable arrogance, render- % Mr. Pitt,” ſays another of 
ed him the moſt improper of any his good matured cotemporarieg, 
man living for a Prime Miniſter. © was born an orator, with every 
To thoſe advantages and thoſe requiſite to beſpeak awe and re- 
views which are acquired and com ſpect; a manly figure, with the 
municated by ſtudy and habits of eagle face of the famous Condè, 
reflection, he was a ſtranger, In fixed attention and commanded re- 
a country where eloquence is lit- verence, before he uttered. a ſyl- 
tle known, his noiſe and vocifera- lable ; the lightning of his eye 
tion acquired that name. By the ſpoke the fierceneſs of his ſoul ; 
lame fingular infatuation he was mis 10NGUE DROPPED VENOM; 
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extolled beyond Demoſthenes or Murray and even Fox, faultered by f 
Tully, though without common and ſhrunk back from an adver- 4 
ſenſe. His vanity was exceſſive, ſary breathing fire unquenchable. * 


he obſerved no bounds of de- Yet his ſpeeches could not be read, WW 
cency or truth, in the contempt there was neither found reaſoning,” Dil 
he expreſſed for others, or his ex- nor accuracy of expreſſion in them. 2 „ 
ulting approbation of himſelf; ca- The old Duke of Newcaſtle uſed | 

pricious to the moſt boyiſh exceſs, to ſay, that Pitt's talents would not 
he formed and abandoned reſolu- have got him forty pounds a year 


tions before he could put them in in any country but this. He vi- FJ 
*xecution, yet by a whimſical rulently abuſed Walpole when = 
; 0 | 5 alive, | 1 
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102 CHESTERFIELD. . 
Graces. Like the view of the In. 


alive, and like other political ad- 


venturers complimented him when 


dead.” 


* Urit enim fulgore ſuo qui | 


pre. ravat artes 
Infra ſe poſitas, extinctus 
_* amabitur idem.“ 


FAHESTERFIELD, Lord, a 


wit, a man of pleaſure, and 
a ſtateſman of ability and reputa- 


tion, notwithſtanding the ſarcaſm 


of a ſurly moraliſt, that he was 
a lord among wits, and a wit 
among lords.” The Peer had 
been once taught to expect that 


Johnſon's Dictionary would be in- 


{cribed to him, but the Doctor re- 
ſolving that his Dedication ſhould 
be rather produced by gratitude, 
than excited by. hope, the deſign 
after much aukward coquetry be- 
tween them, dropped, and mutual 
coolneſs took place. | 


The unwarrantabletheory of dif- 


ſunulation, and hypocriſy laid 
down in his Letters have exhauſt- 


ed the arrows of the divine and 


the moraliſt; they have been at- 
tacked by ſatire, and their evil ten- 
dency expoſed in novels. 


ſailants, has plundered his ſyſ- 
tem from the perfumer, the danc- 
ing maſter, and the devil.“ Mr. 
Pratt, in his pleaſant novel, the 
Pupil of Pleaſure, profeſſedly writ- 
ten as an antidote againſt the Cheſ- 
ter field poiſon, has fallen into the 


very error which he wiſhed to 


prevent. By the richneſs of his 
colouring, the luxuriancy of his 
deſcriptions, and the decided ſuc- 
ceſs of his hero, notwithſtanding 
his fatal exit, the book is ſufficient 


to tempt a young man with a full 


pulſe and ſtrong paſſions, to be- 
come a ſcholar in the ſchool of the 


«Lord 
Cheſterfield,” ſays one of his aſ- 


ternal Evidence of the Chriſtian 


Religion, by Soame Jenyns, it 


injures the cauſe it pro 


eſſes to de- 
fend. ; | "I 


I ſhall not be ſuſpected of de- 


fending his Lordſhip's maxims, 


yet the ill effects of them have 
been much exaggerated, For if I 


am to be cheated and plundered, as 
is the fate of many an open' heart- 
ed undeſigning man, T would ra- 
ther fall into the hands of a ſpe- 
cious ſcoundrel, who would per- 
form the operation in a workman- 


like manner, than be butchered 


by a blunt blundering knave, who 
would at the ſame time deprive 


me of my property, and torture 


my feelings: I ſhould prefer being 
genteely eaſed of my purſe by an 


accompliſhed pickpocket, to being 


knocked down and robbed by a 
villainous footpad. If it is my 
fate to be cornuted, or to have 
my daughter debauched, I am 


ſurely not more injured in having 


it regularly and preconcertedly per- 
formed by a well bred man of the 
town, than the unfortunate indi- 
vidual who is under this ſingular 
obligation to a Brighton taylor, or 
a raſcal in his own livery. 155 

After an education Fd elaborate 
and expenſive, after days of toil 


and nights of anxiety, it is a natural, 


and perhaps a uſeful queſtion to 
aſk, how was this fond father re- 
paid ? was the harveſt adequate to 


ſo much labour and cultivation? 


Mr. Stanhope, as a politician, a 
member of the corps diplomatique, 
and a ſcholar, was highly reſpec- 
table. But as a pupil of the graces, 
as a cultivator of the little deco- 
rums, and minute elegancies of 
life, points, on which ſuch Pr 


— 


ful exertions had been made, he was 
not only. unſucceſsful but groſsly 
deficient. Vet I record with plea- 
{ure that the leſſons of duplicity 
and nuptial infidelity, laid down 
by his lordſhip, were, in a manner, 
- almoſt wholly forgotten, or obli- 
terated by an enhghtened under- 
ſtanding, and a good heart. 
Lord Cheſterfield, early in life, 
lapſed into the abyſs of deep play, 
which he frequently complains 1n- 


jured him in the opinion of the- 


late king, and retarded his political 
career. He very properly guards 
his ſon againſt this bewitching 
purſuit, by collecting arguments, 


maxims, which have been and 
will be heard and neglected by 
thouſands, againſt an evil which, 
if confined to the enormouſly 
| wealthy, would almoſt ceaſe to be 
one. For the preſent ſtate of ſo- 
ciety produces ſuch numbers of 
men in affluent and independent 
circumſtances, that with every want 
and every wiſh either gratified or 
anticipated, they are without that 
neceſſary ingredient to happineſs in 
this life, the ardent and frequent 
impulſes of hope and of fear, and 


A of courſe are ſo perpetually ſinking 
F into liſtleſsneſs, ennui, or ſuicide. 
l, But as deſperate diſeaſes, call for 
% deſperate remedies, the ſpirit of 


. play (I care not in what ſhape) 
Fo ſteps in, and gives to theſe idols of 
7 greatneſs, that ſtimulating and ener- 
8 getic vigor, which, in a greater or 
iels degree makes us feel that we 
exiſt, and which the ambitious 
courtier, the keen commercial man, 
and the candidate engaged in a 


pleaſantly and ſo honourably ex- 
perience. Young Stanhope had 


- 


CHRISTIAN FLETCHER. 


and recounting common-place 


liberal but laborious proteſſion, ſo 


103 


that which exceeds a thouſand rules 
and moral ſentences, he had em- 
ployment to fill up and enliven the 
intervals of lie; bleſt employ- 


ment! the want of which, drives 


the infatuated; exhauſted lordling 


to his opera girl, the heir to the 
gaming houſe, and the bacchana- 
lian to his bottle. The conſe- 
quences of perſons of moderate in- 
come taking a turn to play, are 1 


confeſs alarming, and frequently 


dreadful; but I ſee no one evil that 
can reſult to ſociety or individuals, 
by ſweating down the bulk of Aſia- 


tic plunder to a more moderate 


ſize, or by reducing the rent roll 


of an unwieldy commoner, or a 


wealthy peer, from fixteen to 
eight thouſand pounds a year. I 
could point out two families, in 


which, 1f neither a zealous party- 


man, a conteſted election, or an 
endower of hoſpitals ſhould occur 
for two or three generations, it will 
prove a moſt unfortunate circum- 
ſtance for the intereſt and happi- 
neſs of this country. 
HRISTIAN FLETCHER, 
: a warrant officer in the Britiſh 
navy, a ſkilful ſeaman, and a mu- 
tineer, who forgetting the faith and 
honor of a Britiſh ſailor, laid 
violent hands on his yn, 
officer, Lieutenant, now Admiral, 
Bligh, and with a conſiderable 
portion of the ſhip's company, 
whom he had ſeduced from their 
duty, took poſſeſſion of the Bounty, 
an armed ſhip, employed by Go- 
vernment, for the benevolent and 


highly uſeful purpoſe of trans- 


planting the Bread Fruit Tree from 
the Friendly Iſles to the Weſt 

Indies. e 
This, and other objects of the 
voyage being attained, they were 
| on 
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104 8 
on their return to Europe, but 
three weeks after leaving Otaheite, 
the ſubject of this article, at day- 
break, and maſter of the watch, 
ſuddenly ſeized and bound Mr. 
'Bligh, with eighteen of his petty 
officers, whom they thought un- 
likely to join in the conſpiracy, and 
hurried them into the launch, a 
ſhip's boat, twenty-three feet long, 
and ſeven wide, with a quantity of 
bread, pork, and water, which, 
according to common conſump- 
tion, unreſtrifted by ſcarcity, could 
not have laſted more than eight or 
nine days, to which, by art or 
by intreaty, were added a few bot- 
tles of rum and of wine. Thus 
ſcantily provided, driven from his 
fhip.into an open boar, ill ealculat- 
ed to reſiſt a tempeſtuous fea, Mr. 
Bligh percieved the ſeverity of his 


alternatives, and with a firmneſs 


not uncommon in Engliſh ſeamen, 
reſolved to croſs the great Southern 
ocean, in ſearch of ſuccour from 
the Eaſtern ſettlements of ſome 
European nation. | 

The circumſtances of his ſitua- 
tion and the diſtance, were indeed 
* ſufficient to have appalled a man 
of common reſolution, as the 
neareſt civilized ſpot they could 
reach, by an accurate but melan- 
choly reckoning, unaſſiſted by a 


chart or map, which they were 


not permitted to take, was at a 
diſtance, conſiderably more than 
three thouſand ſix hundred miles. 
After a computation dictated by 
neceiſity, of the length of their 
voyage, and their ſtock of provi- 
fon, they all agreed to adhere ri- 
gidly to the allowance of an ounce 
of bread, in the adjuſtment of 
which, cocoa nut ſhells were ſcales, 
and piſtol bullets ſerved for 


Molueca iflands,-A 


' CHRISTIAN FLETCHER. 
weights, and a quarter of a pint 

of water per day, and recommend. 
ing themſelves to Providence, com- 


menced their voyage, under a 
reefed lug-fail, occaſionally and al. 
ternately rowing, and encounter. 
ing at times fevere gales of wind, 
with a tremendous ſwell, which 


pouring into the boat in torrents, 


required the almoſt conſtant exer- 
tion of baling, to prevent its fl. 
ling. It is not neceſſary to deſcribe 
the danger and diſtreſs of men, 


who, in addition to the multitude 


of marine perils, and the ſerious 
idea that only a quarter inch plank 
ſeparated them from inevitable de- 
ſtruction, had to contend with 


hunger, thirſt, andalmoſt continua 


drenching rain, Under this in- 
convenience it may appear fingu- 
lar, but it is a fact worth record- 
ing, that they experienced confi- 
derable refreſhment, from ſtripping 
off their wet cloaths, and wringing 
them in ſalt water. b 

After a voyage of forty-one 
days, during which death was ra- 


ther prevented, than life adequate- 


ly ſuſtained by ſcanty morſels of 
bread, ſometimes a thin ſlice of 
pork, occaſionally a bird, called a 


Booby, caught by the hand, di- 


vided into nineteen parts, and after 
they paſſed New Holland, a few 
oyſters and clams, and a ſpecies of 
the Dolico bean, while to thoſe 
who appeared finking under their 
calamities, a tea-ſpoonful of wine 
or rum was ſometimes adminiſter- 
ed. After difficulties and trials, 
in which the Lieutenant diſplayed 
a collected mind, and cool conduct, 
which all muſt praiſe, though few 
could imitate, they diſcovered at 
break of day, Timor, one of the 
glimpſe of 


heaven 


CHRISTIAN FLETCHER. = 


heaven to an expiring martyr, or, 
reſcue from everlaſting torments 
to a guilty wretch, could not have 
proved more welcome; as their 
ſituation was every day becoming 
more critical and hazardous, the 


proviſion reduced to ten days al- 


lowance, and their ſtrength, from 
conſtant fatigue, ſcanty diet, and 
broken repoſe, hourly diminiſhing; 
but it was a conſolation in all their 
diſtreſſes, that not a man was loſt 
by diſeaſe or accident, during the 
voyage. 5 

They were received with huma- 
nity at Coupang, a Dutch ſettle- 
ment, -whilit their exhauſted rag- 
ged appearance, and their ſkeleton 
forms, excited curiofity and ſym- 
pathy in all who beheld them. A 
building was allotted for the Lieu- 
tenant_and his companions in mis- 
fortune; every comfort of food 
and raiment, which their melan- 


choly circumſtances ſeemed. to de- 


mand, was afforded by the hoſpi- 
table Dutchmen; their complaints 
were alleviated by Mr. Max, a dis- 
intereſted ſurgeon, and a hberal 
credit (with commercial men 
no ſmall favour) was granted, 
which enabled Mr. Bligh, txo 
months after his arrival at Timor, 
when his men were recovered, 
to purchaſe a ſchooner, in which 
he ſailed to Java, and was after- 
wards conveyed in a Dutch packet 
to Europe. 

© When I reflect,“ ſays Admiral 
Bligh, in an earneſt and becoming 
ſpirit of devotion, (to the Sailor of 
all men living, that beſt compa- 
nion;) „“ when I refte& on our 
eſcaping death from the Indians at 
Tofoa, and on our crofling a ſea 
of more than twelve hundred 
leagues, in ſtormy weather, in an 

You, I. 


open boat, without ſhelter; that 


we paſſed the unfriendly natives of 
other countries free from accident, 
and at haſt, without the loſs of a 
man, happily met with the moſt 
generous relief at Timor; the re- 
membrance of ſuch great, ſuch 
repeated mercies, enables me to 
bear with refignation, the failure 


of an expedition, ſo honourable to 


its promoters, and which I had ſo 
much at heart.” | 


On this, as on other occaſions 
of difficulty and danger, the com- 
mander was expoſed to peculiar 


difficulties, conſtantly aſſailed by 


the demands of his people for an 
increaſed allowance, whichit ſeemed 
cruel to refuſe, but which it would 
have been madneſs and deſtruction 
to comply with: compelled to ſup- 
preſs his own opinion of their fitu- 
ation, though every moment up- 
permoſt in his thoughts, and oblig- 
ed to put on a placid 8 of 
countenance, while every indivi- 
dual in the boat was better ſatisfied, 
and apparently leſs ſenſible of the 
ſhocking and precarious nature of 
their expedition. Superior know. 
ledge, though quicker ſighted, and 


better able to extricate itſelf from 


calamity and difaſter, than igno- 
rant unconcern, is oftner borne 
down by deſpair and hopeleſs 
anx1ety. | 

The attention and curioſity of 
my reader naturally revert to the 
perfidious Chriſtian, and to the 


motives which probably induced 


him, with a band of ruffians to re- 
volt from, and deſert their com- 


mander, in a remote and danger- 


ous ſea, and near an uncivilized 
coaſt. With a tendency inherent 
in the breaſts of us all, to magnify 
alike, preſent evil, and remote 

P good, 
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ife and habits of a ſea-faring man, 
in their worſt point of view; they 
beheld with deteſtation and diſcon- 
tent, their daily tails and inquie- 
tudes, their coarſe diet, and broken 
ſeep, their ſevere, but neceſſary 


ſubordination. Theſe they com- | 


pared with an eaſy and luxurious 
life at Otaheite, remarkable for 
beautiful women, where, without 
labour, the commands of a ſupe- 


rior, the whip or the whiſtle of a 
boatſwain, they might paſs the re- 


mainder of their days, in the un- 
bounded gratification of every ap- 
petite and every paſſion. A hie of 
liberty and love, preſenting an ir- 
reſiſtible temptation to their minds, 
they yielded to the ſeducing dream, 
which ſoon vaniſhed, as by a ſin- 
gular train of events, ſeveral of the 


mutineers were ſecured, ſent in 


irons to England, and, at the mo- 


ment I wrote, were under ſentence 


of death, from which they were 
ſaved by Royal Clemency. 
Of this tranſaction, the Editor 
conceived a faithful account had 
been given, but an anonymous 
letter has been received, which 
calls his candor in queſtion; and 
the writer warmly inſiſts, © it 
was ſatisfactorily proved at the 
Court Martial, that on this occa- 
ſion many valuable young men 
had been ſacrificed to the avarice 
of Captain Bligh, whoſe narrative 
was proved to. be falſe by the evi- 
. dence examined on the trial, and 


that the mutiny would never have 


taken place, under a commander 
of a liberal mind; in which caſe, 
| Chriſtian would, at the preſent 
moment, have been.an ornament 
to his profeſſion, and a comfort to 
an aged parent.” 3 
. Fs fv? 


CHRISTIAN FLETCHER. 
goods they probably regarded the 


I ſhould feel peculiarly happy, 
to bring forward any circumſtance 


on the prefent occaſion, which. 


might tend to ſoothe the ſorrows 
of an afflicted family; and, how- 
ever difficult it may prove to im- 
agine any want of liberality in a 
captain, ſufficient to juſtify the 
mutinous violence of ſeizing a 
king's ſhip: a love for truth and 
juſtice, compel me to declare, that 


T ſhall be ready, at any time, to 


receive, and lay before the public, 


any authentic documents which 


may throw new light on the buſi- 
neſs in queſtion, or at all diminiſh 
the guilt of the raſh young men 
concerned; with this expreſs pro- 
viſo, that J am permitted to com- 
municate the ſame to Admiral 
Bligh, and publiſh bs obſervations 
with them, a mode of proceeding, 
by which alone I can enſure the 
character of rigid impartiality, 
which I confeſs: myſelf ambitious 
of deſerving. | F 
After thus noticing my anony- 
mous correſpondent, who will ſee, 
that in attending to juſtice, I have 
not wholly neglected his appeal to 
my feelings, I beg leave to ſuggeſt, 
the abſolute neceſſity of implicit 
ſubordination in the navy, on 
which the exiſtence 'of thouſands, 
and, perhaps, in our preſent ſitua- 
tion, of the whole kingdom, fo pe- 
culiarly depends. I would alſo 
wiſh to preſs on the mind of the 
letter writer, the mercy and mo- 
deration, which have hitherto mark- 
ed the judicial proceedings, againſt 
ſo flagrant a violation of humanity 
and ie. 8 
Little is known of the raſh 
and unhappy Chriſtian, it may 
be ſufficient to obſerve, © that 4 
royal frigate ſent in purſwt 
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of him was unfortunately loſt; 

and that the adventurer himſelf 
baniſhed from his native country, 
and an out- caſt from civilized ſo- 
ciety, after making ſeveral attempts 
to fix his reſidence in the Friendly 
Illes, had been driven off by the 
natives; and there is good reaſon 
for ſuppoling, that, with a view of 


eluding purſuit, he has run into a 


creek on ſome remote uninhabited 
coaſt, broken up the ſhip, and 
with the materials, formed habi- 


tations for himſelf and compa nions. 


If, at the Iſlands where he at- 
tempted to land, a few females 
have been, by force or fraud, ad- 
ded to their ſociety, this colony of 
marauders, may, like the Romans, 
(thoſe claſſical robbers of old,) 
whoſe ſucceſs varniſnedtheircrimes, 


the deſcendants of this colony, 


three or four thouſand years hence, 


may repay the benefits, or retaliate 


the 1 injuries of Europe. 
HELSEA HOSPITAL, not 
remarkable for prudent œco- 

nomy.—See Monſey, Dr. 
HUDLEIGH, ELIZABETH, 


a flagitious and impudent wo- 


man, the daughter of a Lieutenant 
Governor of Chelſea Hoſpital, 
who made a conſpicuous figure at 
Doctor's Commons, and the Bar 
of the Houſe of Peers. At the age 
of eighteen ſhe was married pri- 
vately, for the fake of retaining 
ber place, in the ſuite of the Prin- 
ceſs of Wales, to Mr. Harvey, af- 
terwards Earl of Briſtol, a boy, 
only ſeventeen, at Lainkon, a ſmall 
pariſh near Wincheſter; the buſi- 


neſs being dexterouſly conducted 


by her kind aunt, Mrs. Hanmer, 
who thought it an excellent match 
for her niece. The raptures of 
lecret meetings and ſtolen } Joys, in- 


terrupted or improved by intervals 
of abſence, were ſoon exhauſted, 
the young couple diſagreed, and, 
at the end of two years, ſeparated, 
never to meet again. 

I will not crowd my page with 
laſcivious anecdote, 1 will not re- 
peat her rebuke to the good old 
king, when ſhe endeavoured to 
prove his head was ſofter than her 
| boſom; it is ſufficient for my pur- 
poſe to obſerve, that after a pe- 
riod of more than twenty years, 
marked by private intrigue, and 
public indecorum, ſhe attracted, 
by conduct which would have dis- 
guſted moſt men, the regard of 
the late Duke of Kingſton, and be- 
ing pronounced a ſingle woman, 
by the management of an eccleſias- 


tic court, whoſe ſentence did not 


eſcape cenſure, was actually mar- 
ried to him, in the year 1769, dur- 
ing the life of her firſt huſband. 
„Was it not kind in his Grace, 
ito marry an old maid?” ſhe ex- 
claimed to a female friend, in the 
unguarded or artful moment of 
triumph and exultation. But it 
was not conſiſtent with the views 
of private intereſt, or public jus- 
tice, that her conduct ſhould paſs 
without notice; ſhe was arr aigned 
before the Houſe of Lords, in the 
vear 1776, and after a long and 
elaborate diſplay of much civil, as 
well as eccleſiaſtical knowledge, 
with a curious conteſt on the ſcore 
of confidential communications 
imparted to Lord Barrington, the 
culprit was found guiltycof biga- 
my; but, on the High Steward's 
aſking why judgment ſhould not 
be pronounced, pleaded her Peer- 
age, and was diſcharged on paying 
her fees. 


Can we conſider ſuch privileges 
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Engliſh conſtitution, eaſily, and 
without confuſion, removeable by 


A | . the hand of reform, guided by 
nt good ſenſe and moderation. It 
* would ſurely add to the dignity of 


our nobility, to deſtroy by their 


own voluntary act, ſuch iujurious 


exemptions, which in the caſe 
here recited, ſheltered from legal 
puniſhment, a female of looſe lite, 
and criminal manners, who con- 
feſſed, without a bluſh, her own 
infamy before her judges, and com- 
plained in the common place cant 
of detected iniquity, of her own 
perſecution, and the malice of her 
enemies. 

I believe moſt readers of her 
trial, have viewed with a ſmile or 
a ſigh, the proceedings of the ec- 
cleſiaſtical court, which, by collu- 
fion or impoſition, almoſt legaliz- 
ed a violation of the law, and threw 
over the mercenary defigns of an 
unprincipled woman, a thin veil 
of pompous proceeding, and ab- 
ſurd formality, which effectually 
blinded the eyes of a doating, 


—amorous old man, who was 
caught in the ſnare, and like other 


fooliſh people, repented when it 
was too late. It is, I believe, the 
general opinion of diſintereſted 
men, that the common law, and 
the public courts of juſtice, admir- 
ably calculated to afford relief in 
all caſes, would anſwer every pur- 
poſe looked for, or found in the 
canon law, which is too often con- 
verted into an engine of fraud, 
revenge, or oppreſſion. The trial 
of this perſon, her life, and evaſion 
of puniſhment, brought to my 
mind, the following lines of a 
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mour than delicacy or judgment; 


writer, more remarkable for hu- 
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3 | | in any-light, but as faults in the 


they are a proof that ridicule 18 not 
always a teſt f truth. Speaking 
of the Peers, he ſays: 
To fact and ſong experience 
I appeal, | 
«© How fairly to themeiwes they 
juſtice deal, | 
For if my Lord, o'erpower'd 
with wine and et 
The next he meets ſhou'd 
through the entrails ſcour ; 
„ Tis pity, his relenting bre. 
thren cry, 
6“ That for his firſt offence the 
youth ſhou'd die; 
« "Tis true, a moſt magnificent 
parade 
% Of law, to pleaſe the gaping 
mob, 1s made. 
« Scaffolds are rais d in the li · 
tigious hall, 
„The maces glitter, and the 
ſerjeants bawl ; 
They ſtatutes read, quote law, 
and prattle on ber, | 
What's the reſult? Not guilty, 
upon honour. 
„ Shou'd I, who have no co- 
ronet to ſhow, 
„ Fiuſter'd in drink, ſerve the 
next comer fo ; 
«© My twelve blunt god-fathers 
_ wou'd ſoon agree, 
«0 doom me ſober to the 
fatal tree.“ 
Yet fact and experience, in ma- 


ny inſtances, contradict the atler- 


tion of the, poet, as the offender in 
the preſent inſtance, eſcaped, in 
conſequence of a defect in the con- 
ſtitution, and by no means from a 
want of honour or independence 
in her judges; and the fate of 
Lord Ferrers will long remain a 
proof that exalted rank affords, in 
this country, no protection for 
violence and murder. | 
CLIVE, 
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t ALIVE, Lord, a warrior, who whoſe abilities T admire, but whoſe 
ſaved our Eaſt-India poſſeſ- opinions on Eaft India ſubjects I 
fions, at a moment, when they wholly diffent from; I have been 


e might indeed be ſaid to hang on called upon to point out one ſpe- 
| the flender thread iof opinion: cific well ſubſtantiated charge 
y great alike in the cabinet and field, againſt Lord Clive; I will produce | 
| he occupies this ſhort article folely ſeveral, one of which puzzled the 1 
d with a view of reminding the edi- verſatility of his able defender, the | 
tors of the new Biographia Britan- preſent Chancellor, to whom, as | 
d nica, that however brilliant his a young man at that time getting on [ 
military career, this nobleman has in the profeſſion, Lord Clive's re- | 
e- by no means a juſt claim to indiſ- taining fee, both as to money and 
| criminate and laviſh panegyric. reputation, was a conſiderable 
ie Notwithſtanding the warm admi- help. Firſt, by fraud or by com- = 
ration of his relations and ac- pulſion, real or implied, for on "3, 
It quaintance, for he was an affec- that minute difference, much de- bi 
| tionate ſon, a good father, and an pends in, oriental diſcuſſion, by 8 
1 excellent friend, his name illuſ- fraud or by violence, and in con- 1 
trious as it undoubtedly is, will be ſequence of the depoſition of Ra- bY 
li- handed down to poſterity with a jah Dowlah he became poſſeſſed of Bt 
long liſt of Indian delinquents, more than 20 lacks of rupees, 9 
he who, dazzled by gold, and com- nearly amounting in European 4 
manding that powerful engine, currency to two hundred and fifty 4 
w, military power, have converted thouſand pounds ſterling. Second- 1 
public authority to private emolu- ly, by a monopoly of ſalt, tobacco, : bp 
ty, ment, and levied immenſe fums, and betel nut, equally unwarrant- bs 
on the hopes or fears of the natives able and pernicious, he ſecured a 1 
0+ under the ſpecious name of volun- prodigious profit on theſe neceſ- 8 
tary preſents, 8 ſaries of life, and to the extreme 1 
he Lam ſenſible that it is a faſhion diſtreſs of many thouſand miſe- „ 
in the preſent day to place great rable natives. Thirdly, he cor- WE 
ers public ſervices as a /er-of againſt . rupted the faith of Omichund, a 8 
o'tence, but ſuch conduct is nei- native merchant, and after having 758 
the ther calculated to attach our diſ- tempted him to be guilty of the 7 
tant poſſeſſions, or produce ho- blackeſt treachery, left to ruin i 
na- nourable effects on future com- and diſgrace an individual who "mn 
er- manders : if performing a man's had before enjoyed the confidence We 
in duty in nine inſtances be conſider- of his ſovereign, and the eſteem . 
in ed as a ſufficient excuſe for fraud of his countrymen. Fourthly, by 40 
on- and oppreſſion in a tenth; Verres, menaces and violence he compelled 1 
n a after plundering and inſulting the Admiral Watſon to fign an ini- 1 
nce Sicilians for many years, might quitous treaty, for which the Ad- Wn 
of have pleaded, that he had deſtroy- miral never forgave the General = 
na ed a fleet of pirates, and ſuppreſſed or himſelf. 8 po 
in an inſurrection of the ſlaves. Theſe charges, it is true, Lord I 
for I have been called upon by a Clive attempted to anſwer, but'a Wh 
| writer whoſe worth I venerate, peruſal of his defence, has only 14 
| | eſtabliſhed 1 
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eſtabliſhed in my own mind a con- 
viction of his guilt ; the various 
recriminations between his Lord- 
ſhip and Sir George Colebrooke 


did not at all alter my unfa- 


vourable opinion of both parties. 


J remember writing with my pen- 


cil on every pamphlet on theſe ſub- 


jects which at that time attracted 


conſiderable attention, the follow- 
ing words of Cicero. 

% Tnveteravit opinio, et nobis et 
reipublice pernicioſa, non modo 
Romæ, ſed apud exteras Gentes, 
pecunioſum hominem, quamvis ſit 
nocens, neminem poſſe damnari.“ 


I beg leave to ſay, that nothing 


in this article is meant directly or 
collaterally to convey cenſure on 


Mr. Dundas, whoſe proceedings 


againſt a certain gentleman, com- 
menced ſo vigorouſly, but termi- 


nated ſo ſuddenly. 
«© Confine yourſelves,” ſaid 


Lord Clive, on a particular occa- 
ſion to the Eaſt-India Directors, 
« Confine yourſelves to the three 
provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and 


Orixa, and you will proſper, but 


if you ſeek further acquiſitions, 
and remote conqueſts, the expence. 
of ſupporting your ar mies, will exceed 


the revenue of your territories, and the 


profits of your trade.” 


MNOAL, a bituminous foſſil, 
and the genera] fuel of the 
inhabitants of London, firſt uſed 
in the metropolis in the year 13 50, 
but conſidered as a noxious mate- 
rial by the cautious citizens, who 
in the year 1400 petitioned that it 
might be prohibited. The an- 
{wer given to this ſingular applica- 
tion, I cannot aſcertain, but had 
it been implicitly complied with, 
had the bowels of the earth been 


prepoſterouſly cloſed againſt this 
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prodigious branch of human in. 
duſtry, I ſcarce think the ſurface 


of it would have-afforded a ſufh. 


ciently rapid ſucceſſion of1 wood 
for the immenſe and increaſing 
conſumption of manufactures, 
luxury, and trade. Its uſe, has 
however been regularly continued, 


not only without injury, but ra- 
ther as ſome think with chymical 
advantage to the unelaſtic denſity 
of a London atmoſphere. | 


But as an article of commerce 


highly advantageous, as a collate- 


ral ſecurity to the Britiſh Naviga. 
tion Act, a nurſery for, and a 
ſupporter of our great national 


bulwark, the navy; the vaſt im- 


portance of the Coal Trade is beſt 
appreciated by the politician, and 
becomes moſt intereſting to eve 

Engliſhman. It employs five hun- 
dred veſſels of various ſize and ton- 
nage, and theſe are navigated by 


fifty thouſand ſeamen and - ſtout 


boys. To this we may add, that 
in the year 1788, ſeven hundred 
and ſixty- ſix thouſand, eight hun- 
dred chaldrons were imported at 
the port of London, which beſides 
a comfortable addition to the 
Duke of Richmond's fortune, put 
into the Exchequer no leſs a fin 


than 306, 7181. without the ex- 


pence of one additional revenue 
officer. | 
Gage a poiſonous metal, 
applied in various forms, and 
to various purpoſes in the prepara- 
tion of food. On this highly in- 
tereſting ſubject, repeated appeals 
have. been made by ſeveral public 
ſpirited individuals, to the ſenſe 
and feelings of mankind; and it 
may appear ſingular to my readers, 


that a cuſtom, which expoſes us to 
death in its moſt exctuciating form, 


and 
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and at the table of friendſhip and 
hoſpitality, ſhould not have been 
peremptorily ſtopped by rigorous 
legiflative interference, the mo- 
ment its deſtructive effects were al- 
certained. 9 1 

It probably will be ſaid that tin- 
ning with grain tin, for a good 
method of performing which, a 
premium was given by a benevo- 
{ent ſociety, will effectually ſecure 
us from the effects of this malig- 
nant material; but I intreat my 
readers to recollect, that this fim- 
ple, obvious, and falutary pre- 
caution, cannot be made uſe of 
without incurring a degree of ex- 
pence, to fave which, daily expe- 
rience convinces us, letters of 
lodgings, inn-keepers, confec- 
tioners, brewers, cooks, paſtry 
cooks, oilmen, pickle makers, &c. 
will riſque poiſoning the very 
people, on whom they depend for 
ſupport. Prudence and ſelf pre- 
ſervation would naturally induce 
us, to ſhut up as far as poſlible, 
every avenue to miſchief, and I 
have inſerted this ſhort article, by 
way of exciting uſeful ſuſpicion, 
and ſalutary alarm in the minds of 


my readers on a ſubject, which 1 
am convinced has in a thouſand in- 


ſtances been productive of diſeaſe, 
in its moſt hideous ſhape, and of 
a train of ſtomach complaints, to 
which modern phyſicians have 


been puzzled to afford relief, „ 


even to give a name. 

I earneſtly adviſe the maſter of 
every family to turn a deaf ear to 
the ſuggeſtions of œcoomy or 
convenience, and poſitively to for- 
bid the uſe of copper, in any 
form or for any purpoſe in his 
kitchen, cellar, or brewhouſe. 
That under the minute inſpection 


of ſcrupulous cleanlineſs, many of | 


its dangers may be evaded or di- 
miniſhed, I will not deny; but 


would any ſober- minded man, re- 


tain in his court- yard or his pad- 


dock a mad dog or a wild bull, ſa- 


tisfied with an aſſurance, that the 
furious animals were muzzled, and 
ſafely tied up; would it not be far 
more prudent, entirely to rid his 
mern of ſuch unwelcome and 
dangerous inmates. The diſeaſes 
of our nature are ſufficiently nu- 
merous in common life, without 
wantonly laying ourſelves open to 


the poiſonous neglects of indo- 


lence, or the intereſted omiſſions 


of avarice; beſides, tin and iron 


offer a ſubſtitute ſo ſafe, and in 
every reſpect ſo very preferable, 
that I ſhould hope they would be 
univerſally adopted; if inveloped 
in a nine inch coat of greaſe and 
ruſt, however offenſive to the eye or 
palate, they contain no particles ſo 
injurious and deſtructive to the hu- 
man body, as is clearly the caſe 
with copper; 7 7500 rn, 
A connoiſſeur to whom I am 
obliged for the little J know, on 


the preſent and other culinary ſub- 


jects, tells me, that in well regu- 
lated families, where ſhillings and 
half crowns are not paramount 
objects, the dangers I point out are 
ſeldom incurred, but that the prin- 
cipal riſque, is with thoſe perſons 


who at ſtated intervals, take fur- 


niſhed lodgings in London, Bath, 
or the ſea fide, but more particu- 


larly at inns on the road, At 


ſuch places,” ſays my MgnTor, a 
very Epicurean in the buſineſs of 
eating, © Let me adviſe you to ab- 
ſtain from made diſhes, and par- 
ticularly from melted butter, 'be 
content with plain roaſt meat, a 
8 ; 1 |; Fe OS es ſallad 
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ſallad or a potatoe, with a ſlice of 
butter unmelted, which from their 
mode of preparation, are happily 
precluded from receiving a delete- 
rious taint from this 
metal. | 

I cannot cloſe the article, with- 
out ſuggeſting a hint to the poſſeſ- 
ſors of ſugar plantations 1n the 


Meſt Indies, but more particular- 


ly to the ſugar bakers of the me- 
tropolis, whom I wifh not to in- 
terrupt in their rapid and enor- 
mous acquiſition of wealth. Of 
the preciſe modes and proceſſes 
adopted in the buſineſs of prepar- 
ing ſugar, from cutting the cane, 
till in its various ſtates of progreſ- 
five refinement, it ſerves to ſweeten 
our tea, or decorate our deſerts, I 
confeſs my ignorance; but J un- 
derſtand from the eroſive nature 
of part of the ingredients made 
-uſe of, that they are calculated in 
2 high degree, to act powerfully 
and almoſt inſtantaneouſly, on 
copper. It is therefore my wiſh, 
without deſign of offence, to im- 
| preſs on the minds of theſe gentle- 
men, the urgent neceſſity of giv- 
ing to their overſeers, boilers, and 
other ſervants concerned, repeated 
and ſtrict inſtructions on the ſub- 
ject of unceaſing cleanlineſs, for 
which, workmen in the ſugar- 
houſes, are not very remarkable, It 
has been ſaid, that cleanlineſs 1s 
unneceſſary, for that in refining 
ſugar, every impure adventitious 
ſubſtance is ſkimmed off and depu- 
rated. But in a ſubſtance abundant 
in acidity, ſhould one particle of 
the ruſt of copper, from negligence 
or uncleanneſs have been diſ- 
ſolved, boiling and refining for a 


century, would never enable the 


4 ſugar to get rid of its miſchievous 


obnoxious 
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addition, without an operoſe and 
tedious chymical decompoſition. 

J am the more intently, and fe. 
riouſly called to the mention of 
ſugar. on this occaſion, from the 
circumſtance of its being fo very 
apt to diſagree with the ſtomachs 
of myſelf and many of my ac. 
quaintance. Indeed I have been 
long tempted to attribute this diſa. 


greeable effect, to an error ora 


neglect in its mode of preparation, 
and by no means to the ſugar it- 
felf, which taken in moderation, 
I think a wholeſoine article of do- 


meſtic conſumption. WO 


Buy inveſtigating too minutely 
the pleaſures of the table, perhaps 
I ſhall be told, that, as is the caſe 
with other pleaſures, the refinements 
of wiſdom, diminiſh the þlifs of 
enjoyment. . 

{ NORBET, Mrs. a female cha- 
xracter celebrated in an epi- 
taph, by Mr. Pope, whoſe praiſe of 
a virtuous, and good woman, 1s 
ably ſupported by the judicious 
comment and appropriate defini- 
tion of Dr. Johnſon. I find with 
Pleaſure that this ſepulchral in- 
ſcription was not a fiction, as is too 


often the caſe with poets. Mrs, 


Corbet,” ſays Dr. Johnſon, © was 
not diſcriminated by any ſhining 
or eminent peculiarities. Yet ſhe 
was a character that makes the fe- 
licity though not the ſplendour ot 
life, and fuch a one as every wie 


man will chooſe for his final and 


laſting companion, in the quiet of 
privacy, and in the languor of age, 
when he departs weary and dil- 


guſted, from the oſtentatious, the 


volatile, and the vain.” 
„ Of ſuch a character which 

the dull overlook, and the gay 

deſpiſe, it was fit that the value 
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ſhould be made known, and the 


dignity eſtabliſned. Domeſtic vir- 
tue as it is exerted without great 
occaſions, or conſpicuous conſe- 


quences, in an even unnoted tenor, 
enius of Pope, to. 


required the | 
diſplay it in ſuch a manner, as 


might attract regard and enforce 


reverence.“ . 
It is common to lament the in- 
creaſing number of batchelors, 


and to cry out againſt the number 


of young men in the preſent age, 
who, preferring an unſettled life 
and licentious amours, to the ſolid 
comforts, and manly cares of a 
family, ſink into old age, without 
that beſt ſolace for infirmity, a 
tender wife, and fall into the ma- 
nagement of inſolent favorites, or 
ſelfiſn relations: | 


„% Who mould their vaſſions till | 


they make their will? 

God forbid that I ſhould be the 
defender of illicit love; the gene- 
ral tenor of this work, and other 
proofs I could give, will, I hope, 
exculpate me 7 
But in times like the preſent; Is 
not he a bold man, who, in a pro- 
feſſion, a buſineſs, or even with 
a tolerable fortune, ventures to 
marry ? | | 

Is a woman capable, even if ſhe 
were inclined, of forming a ra- 
tional companion, or to inſpect 
and ſuperintend the concerns of a 
tamily, whoſe education has been 
wholly and ſolely directed to ac- 
compliſnment, to ornament, and 


male boarding ſchool, that ſpecies 


form any character but that of a 
good wife or a good mother, and 
from which halt the nuptial infe- 
lieity of the age originates - a 

WN. 


4 


rom the charge. 


to pleaſure. Depoſited in a fe- 


of modern ſeminary calculated to 


| | 2 5 
young lady able to draw, talk bad 
French, work in fillagree, dance, 
and thrum her hatpſichord, conſi- 


* - 
9 


ders her education as compleat. 


If indeed dreſs and amuſement 
were the principal buſineſs of life, 
her deciſion might not be wrong, 
but the frequent, the hourly bank- 
ruptcies, journies to the Continent, 
and fuits at. Doctors Commons, 
prove the preſent ſyſtem of my fair 
countrywomen to be groſsly defi- 
cient, 
the evils I have enumerated, Hol- 
ly to the ſex, for I know numbers 
as greatly good as they are fair. 
Yet I ſtill aftirm, thatthe expenſive 
turn for dreſs and amuſement, uni- 
verſally exhibited by the daughter 
of the peer, the peafant, 'and the 
tradeſman, is the grand ſource of 
the preſent ei celibacy; . 
We cannot expect this national 
evil will be remedied, till parents 
are wiſe enough to devote fore 
portion of their mis-ſpent time, 
to inſpecting, if not managing the 
education of their offspring, Every 
defirable purpole of emulation 
may be anſwered, by ſending our 
children to a well regulated day 
ſchool ; but in their vacant hours, 
ſons and daughters ought to. be 
under the roof of their parents, tg 
correct the redundancy of evil ha- 
bits, to form their manners, and 
adorn their hearts. We have na 
right to expect that a mercenary. 
motive will act ſufficiently power- 
ful on a Preceptor, to fulfill thoſe 
duties, which we negle&t, and 
young people left together uncon- 
trouled and undirected, in their 
hours of leiſure and amuſement, 
will inevitably corrupt each other. 
I wiſh not to offend my female 
readers, T love them, (and a figh 
2. | bur 


I am far from attributing” . 
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burſts from my. boſom whilſt 1 


make the declaration) I love them 


with ardour, honour, and diſinter- 
eſtedneſs. But let them not ima- 
ine, that every young man they 
be profeſſing to live ſingle, remains 


ſo. from choice, let them be aſ- 


fured, that there is a woman on' 
whom he doats with all the fond- 
neſs of genuine love, but that her 

urſuits, ber habits, and her plea- 
3 put it out of the power of 
all who are not nabobs, army con- 
tractors, or ſharers in ſcrip and 


omnium, to make an offer of 


marriage. : | 

It is impoſſible that any man in 
his ſenſes, can prefer the obſcene 
and bought embraces of a proſti- 
tute, ſteaming from an hoſpital, or 
reeling from the watch-houſe, with 
all the unintereſting hurry, and de- 


ceitful joys of vicious diſlipation, to 


thebliſsful enjoyment of beauty, vir- 
tue, health and tranquillity, if the 
marriage ſtate had not, like the 


garden of Eden, a flaming ſword 


at every corner. | 
I cannot quit the contemplation 
of ſo amiable a woman as Mrs. 
Corbet, without repeating to thoſe 
young people, who are ambitious 
of attaining different renown, the 
following lines of Prior. 
„All this world which tempts 
them ſo. 
& Is a dull farce, an empty 
* ſhow; | | . 
& Is powder, pocket -glaſs, and 
a | ST 
& A riddle of romance and lies, 


«Falſe oaths, and real perjuries, 
„Where the fat bawd and la- 


4.0 1 5 
< The ſpoils of ruin'd beauty 
ZV | 
In my former impreſſion I took 
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occaſion to mention, the ſpiritet 
conduct of an American wife, 
whoſe misfortune it was to have 
that contradictory but not uncom- 


mon character, a fond, but with 


reſpect to the intereſts of his fami- 


ly, a negligent huſband. As a 
proof of, and in compliment to 
the wiſhes of genuine worth, 
which ever {voids the panegyric 
it deſerves, I reluctantly ſuppreſs 
the name, in my preſent page. This 
amiable and exemplary woman, 
was under the neceflity of retiring 
with her infant to the houſe of x 
near relation. Finding life, with- 
out his companion, joyleſs and 
uncomfortable, irritated by ſome 
real or imaginary affront from her 
friends, and mortified by the ap- 
parent neglect of one, whom, 
notwithſtanding his imprudence, 
he ſtill loved, the unhappy huſ- 
band had, in a moment of diſcon- 
tent, publiſhed an angry advertiſe- 
ment, in which he warned tradeſ- 
men againſt truſting his wife. 

Vexed at ſuch indecorum and 
want of feeling, and angry at be- 
ing accuſed as the producer of ca- 
lamities, which had been' noto- 
riouſly brought on by the con- 
duct of her yoke-fellow, ſhe an- 
ſwered him by the ſame channel, 
and in the . words. 

* Whereas, my huſband, has cau- 
tioned tradeſmen againſt truſting 


me, and laid much ſtreſs on my 


quitting him, as if it aroſe from 


any fault of mine: I conceive it 


would be unjuſt to myſelf, as wel 
as my ſex, to ſubmit any longer io 
ſo cruel and unjuſt an accufation; 
I therefore beg leave to inform tie 
public, that by his idleneſs and per- 
petual abſence from home, be 
compelled me to ſeek ſupport fol 

| To my 


ö 
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myſelf, and a helpleſs infant, from 
the kindneſs of my relations. His 
caution againſt my running him 


in debt is ridiculous, as he well 


knows nobody will truſt him with 
hxpenge.” k,.-. HIS 

« But, notwithſtanding what has 
paſſed, I am ftill ready to forget 
and to forgive, and will immedi- 
ately receive him as a tender and 
faithful wife, if he thinks he has 
ſufficient reſolution, to forſake the 
expenſive licentiouſneſs of his man- 
ners, and will endeavour to regain 


his loſt credit, as a father and a 


maſter of a family. In the mean 
time, I think it neceſſary to cau- 
tion all perſons againſt truſting 


him on my account, while we are 


L 


ſeparate | 
This fair vindicator of her ho- 
nour as a wife and a mother, hap- 
pily recovered her infatuated wan- 
derer, and reſtored him to that 
domeſtic peace and ſatisfaction, 
which can only be enſured by a 
conſcientious diſcharge of our ſo- 
cial duties. | | 3 
CROFT, Mx. HERBERT, a 
gentleman engaged in prepar- 


ing a Dictionary which I ſincere y 


wiſh him health and reſolution to 
perſevere in and finiſh ; it is not 
every man who would have been 
hardy enough to handle the bow 


of Ulyſſes. Mr. Croft is mentioned 


in this ſhort referential article, 
merely to ſay, that his attempt to 
prove Dr. Young's Lorenzo could 
not be his ſon, has produced an 


effect of which he was not aware. 


, —See Young, Dr. | 
ROMWELL, RICHARD, 
ſon of the Protector, and, 
by no means inferior to him in 
abilities, but unwilling to ſecure 
power and exaltation by thoſe per- 


fidious and bloody arts too ſucceſs- 
fully practiſed by his father. 1 


ſhould feel extreme concern,” 
ſaid Richard, in a confidential mo- 
ment, if the blood of a ſingle 


man be ſhed, to retain a ſituation 


which I wiſh to hold no longer 
than ſhall be conſiſtent with the 
public good, and the wiſhes of 
thoſe I ern . 

He exhibited an affecting re- 
verſe of fortune in the decline of 
life, being compelled, by the un- 
natural conduct of his daughters, 
to appear in the Court of Chan- 
cery, before Sir John Holt, who 
during part of the reign of Queen 


Anne, was chief juſtice and firſt 
commiſſioner of the ſeal. On 


this occaſion, the worthy judge 
felt for the unhappy parent, whoſe 
domeſtic affliction muſt have been 


_ aggravated by recollecting that he 


himſelf once poſſeſſed ſupreme 


power; Sir John deſired the old 
gentleman to fit with him on the 
bench, inſiſted on his keeping his 


hat on his head, and, after ſevere- 
ly reprimanding the baſe ingrati- 
tude of his children, who wiſhed 


to diſpoſſeſs their father of his pro- 


7 made a decree in Richard's 
vour, to the great ſatisfaction of 


the court, as well as the Queen, to 


whom the circumſtance was after 
wards related. | | 


During his ſhort Protectorate, 


the fanatic preachers (whoenjoyed, 
or fancied they enjoyed) the confi- 


dence of Oliver, accuſed Richard 


of neglecting the godly, and keep- 


ing company with the prophane: 


after reproaching them for their 
_ ſelfiſh hypocriſy, and clapping his 
hand on the ſhoulder of an aſſo- 
. Ciafe, he concluded with ſaying, | 
And here is Dick Ingoldſby, 
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clared his miſſion, wrought mira- 
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though he can neither preach or | 


pray, T would rather truſt him, 
than the holieſt man of your 
tribe.” He alſo kept, to the day 
of his death, two large trunks full 
of the Addreſſes xt: to him 


when Protector, which, from the 


ſervile common place cant, too gene- 
rally adopted in ſuch compoſitions, 
he called the lives and fortunes of 
the People of England. Theſe, 
and other traits in his character, 
prove that Richard Cromwell was 
by no means deficient in acuteneſs 
+ intellect, though he hath been 
fo deſcribed. At firſt fight this 
may ſeem a trifling point to decide, 
but T think it of importance, on 
every occaſion, to reſiſt a theory 
which is too readily received by 
mankind, that good people are 


generally fools, and that a villain 
wſt of courſe be a man of abi- 


(OpuSaphs warlike expedi- 


tions ſo called, firſt commen- 
ced by the Chriſtians of the ele- 
venth century, who, impelled by 
religious enthufiaſm and intolerant 


zeal, exhauſted the blood and trea- 


ſure of Europe, in attempting to 
recover from the infidels, a country 
promiſed by the Almighty to the 
Patriatchs, and in which a bene- 
volent reſcuet of mankind from fin 
and Satan, long foretold, firſt de- 


cles, exemplified in his own life the 
mild purity of his precepts, pati- 
ently ſuffered, and triumphantly 
roſe again. or ens 
Certain hiſtorians, as well as 


fatiriſts, in ſpeaking of theſe me- _ 
morable tranſactions, have at- 


tempted to prove the ſavage cruel- 
and injuſtice” of invading the 


Holy Land, which had long been 


- 


in quiet poſſeſſion of the Muflul: 


men; an opinion in which I can- 


not entirely agree with theſe inge- 
nious writers, who ſeem to have 
forgot, that our red croſs knights 
only caps againſt the dis- 

lahomet, the ſame. 


ciples © | 
. by which they had al- 


ready gained poſſeſſion of ſo con- 


ſiderable a portion of the earth. 
I ſee no greater hardſhip in at- 


tempting to diſlodge them, than in 


my wreſting, by force of arms, 
from a highwayman or houlſe- 
breaker, my own violated proper- 


ty. The folly, the madneſs, the 
wretched policy and military fkill - 


of ruſhing unpre 
in the fi 
the enthuſiaſtic thouſands, and 
hundredsof thouſands, whoſe bones 
whitened, for ſeveral] centuries, the 
plains of Hungary, Ireadily allow; 
but the glaring injuſtice of the 
principle on which they took the 
field, I confeſs myſelf unable to 
diſcover. N ; 


red, and often, 


The intolerant religious ſyſtem 
of the Mahometans, their haughty, 
but ignorant intercourſe with other 


nations, in ſhort, the whole maſs 
of Turkiſh inſtitutions, civil as 
well as military,, are fo foreign to 


every, thing good, 3 


learned, moral and ſcientific; 


bloody, defpotic, moroſe and un- 
ſocial, that the whole ſtrange 
fabric of pride, fanaticiſm, cruelty, 
luſt, and impoſture, finking with ⸗ 
out delay into irretrievable ruin, 
is a conſummation devoutly to be 


wiſhed for; could a guarantee, or 
barrier, ſufficiently powerful, be 
raiſed and provided to ſecure 
Europe again the enormous, over- 


grown, and (if her population was 


equal to her extent of N 
| the 


eruſades, unarmed, of 


the dangerous and threatening he ſhall, ere long, aſſiſt in cele- 
power of the plauſible, but artful, brating the s rites of the 
AUTOCRATIX OF ALL THE Rus- Greek church, in the profaned 
$1as. The negligent apathy, the temple of St. Sophia, and that the 
long inattention of Europe to this ſhades of the ſeraglio, ſo long pol> 
highly interefting ſubject, till ſud- luted by mutilated; monſters and 


1 


denly rouzed by recent inroads, 
and declarations, can only be ac- 
counted for, by a retroſpect to the 
traditional terrors affixed to the 
Turkiſh arms, and the magnified 
fears afterwards produced by the 
mad valor, miſguided heroiſm, and 
intemperate declarations of Charles 
the Twelfth of Sweden. While 
his, or the Sultan's degradation, 
were viewed with ſilent indiffer- 
ence, or malignant pleaſure, the 
vaſt, and, in my opinion, the fatal 
aggrandizement of the Muſcovites, 
ſeem to have been overlooked. 
When the bugbear of the Great 
Turk, and the rhodomontade of 
Charles, are vaniſhed and forgot- 


ten, the Sovereign of Ruffia will 
be found, at ſome remote period, - 


to realize what was ſo much dread- 
ed from Lewis the Fourteenth, the 
ſubverſion and deſtruction of the 
balance of Europe. Bern 


To plant her ſoaring banners 


on the devoted walls of Conſtan- 
tinople, is confeſſedly an object 
on which the eye of the aged Em- 
preſs has been long and ſteadily 
fed: the keys of Europe and 
Aſia once firmly graſped. by the 
rude talons of the Ruflian eagle, 


would confirm, I _— almoſt _ 


lay, the omnipotence of the court 
of Peterſpourg as a maritime power. 
Her deſires on this ſubject are ſaid 
to have been irritated or foothed 
by the prediction of a Greek en- 


thuſtaſt, who, emboldened by pro- 


phecying on the ſueceſsful fide, has 
ured this aſpiring woman, that 


impure” defire, ſhiall ſhortly re- 


echo with triumphant hallelujahs, 


and reſound with Chriſtian pſalm- 
ody. Such declarations, the off- 


ſpring of undue ambition, or the 


dream of religious rancour, will 
not, I truſt, be forwarded by the 


wiſhes or prayers of the conſiderate 


and humane, if they will but im- 
agine for a moment, à luxurious 
and unwarlike capital, delivered 


up to the exaſperated fury, and 


brutal haſt of ſavage barbarians, 


whoſe conduct at the late ſtorming 


of Ockzacow, I{mail, and other 
places, reſembled rather the blood- 


_ thirſty fury of wild beaſts, than the 


cool courage of civilized men. 

In ſich affaults, rapine, rage, 
violence, and death, in all its 
horrid forms, are expected and ad- 
mitted, with a ſigh; but after the 


appetite of the blood-hounds has 


been ſatiated by a due proportion 


of maſſacre and plunder, the un- 
reſiſting citizen and helpleſs ar- 
tiſan have been generally protect- 
ed, by the policy and chains of the 
"victor, 
record, after every battery was 
 filenced, every muſquet thrown 
down, every ſabre yielded, and all 
_ oppoſition ceaſed, the promiſcu- 
_ ous proſtrate multitude, the widow - 


Vet, on the occaſions I 


ed mother, andthe wretched infant, 
were inhumanly butchered, with- 
out diſtinction of age, ſex, or oc- 
cupation ; the ſtreets became a pes- 


tilent, unwholſome ſolitude; the 
garriſon and inhabitants were c- 
tir pated by the mercileſs banditti. 


Had 
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l | CRUSADES. 
Had the prophetic ſpirit or dove 
of Mahomet, whiſpered in his ear, 
that an empire and religious ſys- 
tem, reared with ſo much artifice 
and labour, and cemented with 
ſuch torrents of blood, after bein 
alternately inſulted or oppreſſed, b 


N / 
merce, in literature, as well as 
NS ++ ate) (Pe ih. Fg 

In the courſe. of this article, 
which m-ight have been rendered 
intereſting and amuſing, I have 
uttered a warm, a haſty. with; for 
the deſtruction of the Turkiſh em- 


women, eunuchs, and janiſſaries, 
mould, after eleven centuries, yield 
. the þalm to the arts and inſtitutions 


pire; a wiſh perhaps, inconſiſtent 
with philoſophic philanthropy and 


chriſtian toleration, a character, 


. of Europe: had he been inform- 
1 ed, that the everlaſting black-ey'd 
| Houris ſhould receive, with open 


a a4 ai OT 0 


I confeſs myſelf not unàmbitious 
of deſerving. I would tolerate, 
and not ſatisfied with tolerating, 


of a different complexion, he would 


have made it his laſt, his moſt. 


+ , earneſt requeſt, that if they hoped 
for, or expected victory or pre- 
eminence, they muſt endeavour to 
keep pace with, or excel the ene- 
mies of their faith, in legiſlative 
improvement, in ſcience, in com- 


fians to their dreary diſtricts of 


Aubmiſſive obedience of my ne 


duce the enormous power of Rus 
ſia, expel her from every Southern 
acquiſition, and confine her rub 


eternal deſpotiſm and everlaſtng 
froſt. I would then ſecure the 


ſubjects, by difarming every it 


2 = — 4 oy 2 — — — 


i ty! ; arms, an eaſtern renegado, a thief, I would, to the utmoſt of my 
10 and a robber, ſprung from the im- power, encourage and foſter every | 
* placable enemies of his family; national religion, which did not | 
Wi that the beautiful virgins of Greece tend to exaſperate wild paſſions, 
1 and Circaſſia, ſhould he profaned rivet blind prejudices, and enſlave 
.* by the rude embraces of Tartar the energy of the human mind; 
g 4M _ peaſants, and Finland boors, from more particularly, if it promiſed 
2M the frozen banks of the Volga. to diffuſe happineſs, an impreſs ] 
0 i i Could he have foreſeen, that after moral truth, The Mahometan 
al repeated defeat and diſgrace, the ſuperſtition, as radically defective, . 
In Turkiſh creſcent ſhould at laſt, and groſsly erroneous, in forward- 0 
owe its protracted ſafety to the joint ing intellectual improvement, and t 
interceſſion of certain chriſtian ſocial utility, I would ſtrongly re. : 
dogs, inhabiting a remote iſland, fiſt and proſcribe. | ! 
in the Atlantic ocean, and the de- Were I an highly endowed f 
ſcendant of an obſcure Burgrave warrior, a ſtateſman, or a mo. 
of Nuremberg, who would erect a narch, reſembling an Alfred, a t 
ſplendid and memorable military Frederic, or a Waſhington,” (have l 
monarchy, on the wreck of the I ſometimes exclaimed, in the faſ. V 
Teutonic knights, and a prin- cinating interval of a long and de. A 
cipality in the March of Branden- licious reverie,) were f by po. t 
burgh After a groan of ſorrow litical revolution, or ſucceſsful f 
and indignation, the mortified im- battle, put in poſſeſſion of the P 
poſtor would probably have be- treafures, and dominions af the F 
queathed to the faithful, a Koran Turkiſh Empire, I would firſt re i 
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dividual; after which' the ſwords 
of my victorious troops might ruſt 
in their ſcabbards. Secure in life 
and property, the adult and the 
aged captives ſhould continue in 
the practice of that religion, and 
thoſe inſtitutions, to which they 
were tied by the ſtrong bands of 
habit and enthuſiaſm. But, jus- 
tifed by the long practice of the 
Muſſulmen themſelves, and vio- 


lating, for the general good of 


mankind, for the peace and 
ſafety of poſterity, a - firſt great 
law of nature; I would rigorouſly 
remove every child before it could 
ſpeak or learn, (probably at three 


years old) from the arms of its 


reluctant parents, and in a foreign 
language, a new religion, and in 
ſome diſtant region, where the 
Turkiſh banner never waved, 
educate the infant race, the fu- 
ture poſſeſſors of the inheritance 
and country of their parents, in the 


lap of ſcience, philoſophy, and - 


freedom.“ : | 95 

„ Taſted, as I already have, 
the bleſſings, and enjoyed the 
balmy comforts of revelation, it 
would undoubtedly be my duty 
and delight, to initiate them in 
the precepts of Chriſt, could ſuf- 
ficient precautions be taken, to 
prevent their being tainted by the 


perplexities of polemics, the frauds 


of councils, the rage of ſectaries, 
the jargon of creeds, the cruelty of 
inquiſitors, and the pride of prieſts, 
| thoſe banes of piety and goodneſs. 
But, at all events, and under every 
circumſtance, I would daily and 
_ nightly impreſs on their tender 
minds, the omnipotence and kind- 
neſs of one great, ſuperintending 
| Governor and Director of the 
univerſe; a Spectator of all ac- 


219 
tions, a Reader of the ſecret 
thoughts of all hearts, a Provider 
of all things neceſſary and eſſen- 
tial for the increaſing happineſs 


and inſtruction of mankind. This 


one idea, indelibly marked, and 
early engraved on their minds, as- 
ſiſted by a clear code, and a regu- 
lar police, would powerfully and 
effectually anſwer every 'pyrpoſe 
wiſhed for, or propoſed, by the 
ſelfiſh effect of rewards, we are 
not capable of conceiving or en- 
joying, and the debafing fear of 
uniſhments, which by extinguiſh- 
inz exiſtence, would inſtantly 
counteract the terrific purpoſes for 
which they were inflicted.” .* 
As the antient ſtock of Tur- 
kiſh inhabitants diminiſhed by 
diſeaſe or old age, I would, from 
my ſtore-houſe of new men, from 
my colony, enlightened by fearn- 
ing, improved by arts, and ſoſten- 
ed by humanity, I would introduce 
a thriving race of ſtrangers, to the 
manners and language of their 
native land. After explaining to 
them the different forms of go- 
vernment, with their ſeveral evils 


and advantages, they would be en- 


abled, by common ſenſe, to chuſe 
the form under which they wiſhed 
to live. I then would retire, to 
enjoy the ſolacing reflection of a 
bloodleſs extirpator of deſpotiſm, 
cruelty, and bigotry, a bleſſer of 
a conſiderable portion of the 
human race, a conferrer of hap- 


pineſs on hundreds of millions of 


my fellow creatures yet unborn.” 
A plan, beſet with obſtacles, 
apparently inſurmountable, may 
excite a ſmile in the politician, 
and man of letters, perhaps a 
frown in the orthodox church- 
man; it may be conſidered as 
| | chimerical; 
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prejetctor and executor of it, in 
veneration and renown, only a few 


degtees below the Saviour of the 


[4 


URE, French, fendible addreſs 


Þ of one, to the National Con- 
vention, a Revolution Anecdote, - 
which, whether founded on fact, or 


benevolent fabrication, merits re- 
cording. A venerable veteran, 
fays the writer I quote, lately pre- 


ſented himſelf at the bar of the 


Convention, and after depoſiting 

2 conſiderable preſent in gold and 

es permiſſion to 

ſpeak, which being granted, he 
thus addrefled the members. 

« I have for more than thirty 


| years been pariſh prieſt in a ſmall 
village on the banks of the Rhone, 


andthe only good building in it is 
the church, which my pariſhioners 


von will convert to an hoſpi- 


tal for the ſick and wounded ; it is 


Alſo their with that the bells may 


be caſt into eannon, for repelling 
foreign invaders. I reſign my 
ktters of ordination, I difconti- 


nue my paſtoral functions, I claim 


no compenſation for the ſtoppage 


of my falary; as 1 am ſtill able to 
fapport myſelf by manual la- 


our.“ 


The old man was interrupted 


by the applauſes of part of the A 
-Jerbly, and a vell known Free- 
.chmker advancing towards him to 
ſeize his hand, exclaimed, Lou 
are an honeſt man, and a brave 
Fellow, you do not believe there is 
s God.” Before you applaud 
my ſentiments,” replied the 
Curs, Permit me to explain 
them; I rejoice, unfeignedly at our 


prefent circumitances,. not becauſe 


2% Cuxx xRENCE. 


chimerieal; but if it ſucceeded, its 
_ glorious! effects would place the 


quence, ſincere, 


I wiſh to have Religion degraded, 
but exalted and _—_ By dif 
ſolving its alliance with the State, 
you have demonſtrated its dignity 
and independence, vou have ren. 
dered the cauſe of truth an eſſen- 
tial ſervice, by enabling it to ap- 
pear in its genuine luſtre and beau- 
ty. If, hereafter, I join with my 
fellow creatures, in returning 
thanks to our Creator, I ſhall not 
be called a mercenary, employed 
in exhibiting ceremonious mum- 
mery. 'We reſign without reluc« 
tance, our treaſures, our images, 
and embroidered veſtments, be. 


cauſe we have never found, that 


they purified the heart, or enlight. 
ened the 
churches alſo we can fpare, for a 
mind impreſſed with gratitude to 
heaven, can never be at a loſs for 
a place in which to pour- forth 
prayer and thankſgiving.” | 
L underſtand that as prieſts we 
have been accuſed of miſleadi 

the people by inculcating intereſt 

falſehoods. This to a certain de- 
gree may have been the cafe, but 
recollect, that till the preſent day, 
we were not allowed to enquire in- 


to the trath of what we taught, 


we were compelled to preach the 
fame doctrines of implicit faith to 
others, which we had ſubſcribed to 
ourſelves. As enlightened men 
and philoſophers, you cannot e. 


pect us to reject every thing without ' 


diſcrimination ; let us lift the wheat 


from the bran, the true from the 


falſe; if we are not ſucceſsful, we 
ſhall be what is of more conſe- 
If we can pro- 
duce a peaſantry. honeſt, laborious, 


ſober, docile, chaſte, and com- 
paſſionate, our labour will not be 
vain. I have reſigned the — 
1 And 


underſtanding; our 


and I ſee'no neceſſity for the offi- 
cial dreſs of a miniſter, but Iam 
jure you will have no objection, to 
the ignorant applying for inſtruc- 
tion, the unhappy: for hope and 
conſolation, - and my - affording 
them all in my power. When the 
villagers aſſembled. in their holy- 
day cloaths, in a public walk, 
overſnhadowed with ſpreading trees, 
ſhall be looking round them, on 
the vineyards, the orchards, and 
the flocks, and-aſk me, how theſe 
things came; I ſhall naturally raiſe 


my hands to that Omnipotent and 


Benevolent Being, to whom we 


are indebted for all we hope for, 


and for all we enjoy. When they 
return from the melancholy taſk, 


of depoſiting in the earth their de- 


ceaſed companions, and aſk with 
anxious looks; Is he gone for ever? 
Lou cannot object to my ſpeaking 
comfort to their ſouls, by carrying 
their views to à ſtate of future ex- 
iſtence. When they ſee on every 
ſide the baleful effects of corrupt 
and malignant paſſions, and the 
degenerate. ſtate of man, may I 
not venture to ſpeak of an advo- 
cate and interceder with the Al- 
mighty; when- they. are lamenting 
the rewards and triumphs of vice 
even in this world, it would be 
cruel not to ſpeak to them, of a 
ſtate of retribution beyond the 
grave: without ſolaces like theſe, 


the lot of man would be intolera- 


ble, they are independent of, and 
unconnected - with Popes, with 
councils, with ſynods, or with bi- 
ſhops; they exiſted long before ce- 
remonies, altars or pulpits were 
invented, they are calculated to all 
meridians, they ſympathize with 


all feelings, they are acceptable to 
every heart; and will act with 


Vol. I. 
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power unſubdued, when London, 


neva, Pekin, Paris and Rome, 


are crumbled into oblivion.” . 


„Thus you ſee nature and rea- 
ſon would create religion, even if 
men attempted to. proſcribe it: 
and legiſlators! in the 


* 


ware in deſtroying one ſuperſti- 


tion, which had numerous errors, 
beware that you plant not the ſeeds 
of another ſtill more irrational 
and diſguſting, and without /ome 
of the recommendations of its | 


FL 


faulty 2 What emo- 
anguiſh and ſorrow would 


tions. 0 


it excite in the breaſt of a philoſo- 


pher, a ſtateſman and a patriot, 
were he told by ſome unerring pre- 
diction, that the deſcendants of a 

nation whom they had emanci- 


pated from civil and religious bond - 


age, ſhould hereafter worſhip ſome 
ciumſy idol the work ;of men's 


hands, with the bloody rites of a 
Moloch, or the laſcivious celebra- 


tions of a Thamuz.“ 


47 : 


An individual bold and honeſt 


the Convention, and an Aſſembly 


ſufficiently, generous, and enlight- 
ened to . it a candid hearing, 


would deſerve our praiſe. But the 


difficulty in encouraging religion, 
morality, and learning, is to cor- 
rect the influence and power of 
thoſe who teach them; a power 


experience tells us, too often ex- 
erted, for the ſelfiſh purpoſes of 


avarice and ambition. To hope 
for perfect improvement on this 
point is perhaps the e 
error of a viſionary theoriſt. The 


firſt great ſtep would be à unver- 
fal abolition of religious eftabliſh- 
R | 


ments, 


preſent, alte 
rations: you meditate, which as 
our civil governors: you undoubt-, 
edly are authorized to make, be- 
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ments which hold out loaves andfiſh 
to the ſußporters of one particular 
ſet of peculative opinions, but 
Kitidle irfitation and reſentment in 
the breaſts of theſe who diſſent, 
And think themſelees oppreſſed. 
But this, v fays a cool reaſoher at 
my elbow, cannot, muſt trot be 
one, till (What is almoſt impoffi. 
ble) moral and religious inſtruc- 


40 "tion®have'intimately pervaded the 
jj + maſs, and cireulated through every 
„ ramificatſon of ſociety. Without 
FR : this neceſſary precaution we' ſhall 
% only be'ſhaking off a gentle tyrant, 
WY he Church of England, for the 
j 7 galling 'yoke of rigid intolerant, 


Aiſcipſinarians, enthuſiaſts, modern 


"prophets, myſties and madmen.” 
ADE, GEORGE, a Not- 


2 tinghamſhire peafant, "who, 
1 after paſſing through the: different 
= 7 gradations of domeſtic ſervitude, 
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gave W proof of ſcrupulous 
> honour; und delicate difintereſted- 
"nets, which, for precept as well 
_ . as example, deferves'to be record- 
EY | ed; as it was an opportunity which 
1 moſt men would have ſeized for 
ſecuring independence, and under 
eircumſtances, in which the peace 
of a thouſand families is dafly and 
jrreparably injured, by a perverſe 
combination of folly and indeco- 
rum, with fraud and impudence. 
The ſubject of our preſent article 
_ *had, for me years, fecured the 
eſteem of his maſter, and all who 
knew him, by integrity, diligence, 


pPortioned form, a manly and 
pleaſing countenance. IIS 
Thus enjoying general regard 
"and that firſt of ſatisfactions, the 
> 24 \ 


in which ſo many acquire habits - 
of ſelfimmneſs and low cunning, 


And affabiſity, ſet off and improv- 
ed by the graces of a well pro- 


ee 


approbation of his own heart, the 
tranquillity of bis mind was ſud- 
denly interrupted, by diſeovering 
that he had "unintentionally won 
the affections of a young lady in 
the family, rich, handfome, and 


accompliſhed, the ſiſter of his maſ. 


ter, whom, of all women on 
earth, he would have 'preferted, 
had hig ſtation been more exalted, 
or bers leſs elevated. Agitated and 


alarmed, and under the deep im- 


preſſions of gratitude, propriety, 
and honour, which, in the war of 
intereſts, are found to have ſo lt. 
"tle weight with his ſuperiors, aud 
from the impoſſibility of entering 
on an explanation, without men- 
tioniug a name, which he reſo]ved 
to run all riſques rather than briug 
into queſtion; he 'inſtantly, with- 
- out communicating his 'reafons, 
_ his poſt for the metropo- 
118. "2 5 | 
Several years elapſed before the 
| honourable 'motives-of his abrupt 


departure were at all ſuſpected; 


but the fair one's attachment to, 


and perpetual repetition of tunes 
which George was known to have 
been conſtantly playing on dis 


flute, her working in embroidery, 


a little drawing of his ſketching 
which he had leſt in the butler“ 
pantry, firſt excited notice. Theſe, 
and other little eircumſtances, 


which alone would ſcarce have 
been conſidered as evidenee, but 
combined with the ſtate of ber 


health and{ſpirits/from the time of 


Dade's departure, amounting to 
ſubſtantial proof, at length con- 
vinced her brother, of the gehe. 
rous conduct of his faithful and 


excellent domeſtic. Loſt in aſto- 
- niſhment, ſympathizing with tht 


ſtruggle in his 'Niſter's ny For 
| | Aſſur 
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aſſured of the worth of the man 


ſhe loved, notwithſtanding the in- 
equality of condition; he could 
not reſt till he had diſcovered the 
retreat of one who had diſtin- 
guiſned himſeif by ſo uncommon 
an act of ſelf-denjal. He fecom- 
mended, him effectually to a man 
in power, who gave him a lucra- 
tive employment, and he gradual- 
ly acquired ſufficient: wealth, for a 
moderate. man. | 

Accident, or the impulſe of un- 


eonquerable attachment, produced 


a meeting with his former miſtreſs, 
and marriage (I am not writing a 
novel) marriage ſpeedily enſued, 
Mr, Dade, at the moment I write, 


is in the enjoyment of that af- 


fluence and domeſtic happineſs, 
which worth like his deſerves, I 
truſt his yo ſenſe will excuſe my 


holding forth his honourable con- 


duct, as an exception to the baſe 
obliquities of the common herd 
of ſordid and protligate menials, 
who to forward the intereſts of a 
groveling ſpirit; from dirty ſenſu- 
ality, or Meeris indolence, 
marry for bread; and are perpe- 
wally on ON to take advan- 
tage of youthful folly, or mature 
indiſcretion. 
tims of theſe inauſpicious unions 
(which commence without proba- 
bility of happineſs, ang are carried 
en in obſcene obſcurity) repent 
when it is too late, and End them- 
ſelves chained for life, to brutali- 
ty, diſcord, ruin, and diſgrace. 

N=; Mx. a merchant of 


1 Glaſgow, who has a fair 


and honourable claim to a place in 
every work, which profeſſes to ho 


Par to philanthropy and public 
pirit. 1 


when they 


and reflected on the pres 
nels of future ſab 


The miſerable vic- 


: | 123 | 
1 
4 þ. 


food to fifteen hundred men, wo- 
men and children; in the northern 
8 of this kingdom, from which 

o many thouſands have, emigrated, 


an highly important ang praiſe- 


worthy ſervice. But F 4 mer 


rit, however it may afford inter- 


nal ſatisfaction or enable us to ſuf- 


fer with fortitude, cannat ward 0 


the ſtrokes of calamity; the buj * 


ings, utenfils and expenſive appar 
ratus of Mr. Dale, were in on! 
night conſumed by fire: a juveni 
crowd aſſembled the next morn- 
ing to ſurvey the ſmoaking ruins; 
w the whole of thei 
dependance for 1 0 deſtroye 


ſuddenly burſt i ſtence, . they 
uddenly burſt into tears, ang be- 
watled their al! ade 
But Providence which by enact- 


ing certain undeviating laws of 


nature, ſeems to have permitted 


ſuch misfortunes, has alſo reſerved 


in its ſtores of conſolation, a race 
of men, with hearts 2 pity and 


with hands to bleſs. The worthy 


maſter, clearly of this deſcription, 

and ſtropgly' intereſted by thei 
cries, foothed them by the falloy- 

| ing words, in which generous pro- 
mi 


e, was followed by actual per- 


formance: © My gaqd children, 
do not cry, your ſituation is hetter 
than it was before, for till the 
houſes are rebuilt, you will haye 


. 


nothing to do but play, and {hall 
ſtill receive the ſame w oY 


42 tleman of North Berwick in 
cotland, who, by diſintereſte 
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z0nours of a worthy and reſpec- 


table family, 


©" Rouſed at the dead of night, in 
the early part of the year 1790, 


by a tremendous ſtorm, and the 


cries of a ſhip's company ſtranded 
near his houſe, he ruſhed forth 
from ſafety, warmth and comfort, 


to reſcue the unhappy ſailors from 


the perils of their ſituation, which 
were greatly augmented by a law- 
leſs banditti aſſembled on the 
beach, for purpoſes more deſtruc- 
tive and terrific, than the rage of 
contending elements. Intent only 


on their prey, the unfeeling mul- 


titude were for ſome time deaf and 
unmoved by his moſt earneſt in- 
treaties, till irritated by ſelfiſh 
brutality, and urged by the im- 
pulſe of a generous ſpirit, our 
worthy Caledonian boldly declar- 


ed, that notwithſtanding the ſupe- 


riority of numbers, he would de- 


fend the unfortunate men from 
outrage, and their property from 


"Plunder, as long as life and ſtrength 
remained. | oy 
Induced probably by daſtardly 
fear, which always preponderates 
in the breaſt of bad men, convin- 
ced by precept which would not 
ſo often fail were it effectually in- 
culcated by Sm hf and touched 
by conduct ſo gloriouſly oppoſite 
to their own, they reli | 
their abominable deſigns, and vi- 
, e. rated with their 
"humane and ſpirited director, in 


ſaving the crew, ſhip, and cargo; 


a purpoſe which they accompliſhed 
with conſiderable * difficulty and 
danger to themſelves. For this 


animated exertion, Mr. Dalrym- 


ple received the public thanks of 
1 „ . * <> 


| * : ” - * 8 ; U 


linquiſned 
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and active zeal, has added to the his country; his behaviour” and 


advice have alſo had confiderable 
influence with his neighbours on 
the adjoining coaſts, who had 
long been notorious for a cruel and 
unwarrantable treatment of ſhip- 


wrecked ſeamen; to the merit of 


. the veſſel in queſtion, 
e has added the important benefit 
of converting a neſt of the worſt 
ſpecies of robbers, into hoſpitable 
andenterprizing relievers of marine 
diſtreſs. ST ee 7 

i Yds THEODORE 
AGRIPPA, a French hugo- 


not, a faithful companion, and, a3 


long as he continued uſeful, pliant 
and prudent; a favorite of Henry 
the Fourth, King of Navarre. 
Uniting in an extraordinary de- 
rere military intrepidity, religious 
ervor, and literary acumen, he 
alternately, vigorouſly, and ſuc- 
ceſsfully attacked his catholic op- 
onents with the ſword and pen. 
I know not if the foundation "a8 
which he derives one of his names 
be correct; but he ſays, that from 
the circumſtance of his mother 
dying in child-bed, on the day of 
his birth, he was called Agrippa 
Quaſi ægre partus. 
D' Aubigny has left an account 
of his own life in the intereſting 
character of à parent, ſinking un- 
der age and infirmity, who at the 
conclufion of a long warfare, de. 
livers to his children a ſpirited 
autline of his adventures, accom- 
anied with inſtructive commem, 
and pathetic exhortation. If we 
make ſome allowance for the bu- 
qyancy of national vanity, and the 
excuſable egotiſm of a man whohad 
performed many gallant exploit 
d had been an eye-witneſs 0 
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or à party concerned in the great what they do not underſtand; he 
tranſactions of the day, this little is ſaid to have been able to read 
piece of biography, is valuable as Latin, Greek, and Hebrew; and 
an original picture of a tumultu- at ſeven, to have tranflated the 
ous reign, drawn by a character Crito of Plato, a work, to which 
of a peculiar caſt. - It deſcribes he was incited by the promiſe of 
honeſt pride, and-incorruptible-in- his father, that it ſhould be print- 
tegrity, ſtruggling with party perfi- ed with a portrait of the juvenile 
dy, and polemic rancour; a courtier tranſlator prefixed. But his puerile 
boldiy and openly avowing hoſti- ſtudies were interrupted, by a vi- 
| lity to every meafure and every fion of fleep, or an apparition, the 
perſon however exalted, who at- image of a difordered fancy. * As 
tempted to fetter the freedom of I lay in bed, a tall female 
private opinion, impeach his hon- figure, dreſſed in white, and of a 
our, or doubt his loyalty to Henry. pale countenance, entered my 
For he conſidered a ſtrong attach- chamber, drew back the curtains, 
ment to the reformed church, and and impreſſing on my quivering . 
an unqualified - oppoſition to court lips a clay-cold kiſs, ſuddenly va- 
meaſures, as fairly compatible with niſlied, leaving me ſpeechleſs, and 
his duty as a ſoldier, and nis fideli- for ſome time unable to move.“ 
ty as a ſubject. This circumſtance confidered by 
heſides his Life, and a Univerſal a ſchool-boy as ſupernatural, and 
Hiſtory, which, from change of related with the ſolemnity of im- 
circumſtances, opinions, and at- plicit faith, like other wonderful 
tachments, do not exactly tally ſtories, originally blended with 
with each other; and ſeveral ſhort real fact, was probably produced 
religious tracts, written on the ſpur by the nocturnal viſit of a doating 
of the occaſion, but now loſt, there nurſe, a wanton ſervant, or ſome 
remain his Baron of Fceneſte, a ſin- fond domeſtic, who, from early 
cular, but entertaining work, in -attachment, not uncommon in per- 
dialogue, with- many Circaftic de- ſons of that deſcription, or from 
| ſcriptions of the faſhions, follies, high ſpirits, might feel an inclina- 
unt and luxuries of the fine gentlemen tion to kiſs a beautiful boy in his 
ting of that day, which an Engliſhman, fleep; an object in the eye of 
un- unacquainted with the Gaſcon friendſhip and affection, highly in- 
the dialect, will find ſome difficulty in -tereſting and attractive. Almoſt 
de- comprehending; and his Confes- the only incident of infancy, which 
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ited ſion of Sancy, a curious ſatirical the compiler of the preſent article i 
-0mM- production, of which an edition can recolle&, and which ſtill dif. | 
gent, was publithed in the beginning of fuſes a dim light through the clouds 
f we the preſent century, with notes, of his ſucceeding life, is that of 


e bu- by Duchat, a uſeful and neceſſary an affectionate and faithful mo- 
d the addition to a modern reader. ther, regularly paying a midnight 
ohad At the age of fix he was able to viſit to her children before ſhe re- 
loiks, read, a word capable of different tired to reſt, and kiſſing them in 
of conſtructions, for many boys read the ecſtacy of maternal love. 
N "I Ph i 8 5 55 1 «2 8 7 232 Ee 3a The 
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The pirit of party, as well as 
lterary aſcendency, appears to 
have burſt forth early in young 
D' Aubigny's mind, and the inci- 
dent which firſt excited it, proba- 
bly impreſſed on his mind that con- 


faperſtition, which was the lead- 


ing feature of his character, and 
determined the fate of his life. 
Riding with his father to Amboife, 
he remarked the heads of ſeveral 
 Hugonots, who had been lately 
executed at that place; but when he 
heard ſome of them were particu- 
har friends of his family, he ex- 
claimed, Scoundrels and hang- 
men have depopulated France ! 
The anxious parent, alarmed for 


the ſafety of his child, directly hur- 


ried him away. Actuated by ſimilar 
. zeal, in his future life, whenever 
commanded at the taking a 
town, he always obliged the pri- 
ſoners to make the following ad- 
dition to their capitulation; “re- 
nouncing for ever, and to all in- 
tents and purpoſes, the authority 
of the deteſtable Council of Con- 


| ſtance.” He alſo ſtrictly obſerv- 


ed, after gaining any important 

advantage, the good old cuſtom 

of returning thanks to the Al- 

mighty en his knees. At thirteen 

he became an 2 2 The 
a 


— old man,” 


mended to ne, with his dying 
breath, three things, which I 
hope I have not forgot; the love 
of truth, a zeal for religion, and 
an unwearied purſuit of know- 
ledge.” 

As ſoon as it was underſtood 
that a diſſenter might be injured 
with en he wat eee 


| ys our author, 
ſpeaking of his father, © recom- 


© 


as a ſectary, and plundered. as a 


minor; but eſcaping from a priſon 
in which he had been confined for 
raſh zeal or juvenile indiſcretion, 


he was ſent to finiſh his ſtudies, 


or confirm his calviniſtic princi- 
ples at Geneva, and afterwards 
went to -Lyons. At the laſt of 


theſe places he improved himſelf 


in mathematicks, and in magic, 
“ reſolving, at the ſame time, ta 


take no advantage of his know. 


ledge of that myſterious: art;” 
an art he might have added, ſo 
dangerous. at different periods to 
its profeſſors, and fa harmleſs to 
every one beſides. ' But whatever 
were his powers, his convictions, 
or his attainments, they were not 
fufficient to preſerve him from 


poverty and diſtreſs, to which the 


fraud of others, and his own want 
of conduct, had reduced him. 
Lively men, when dejected, are ſaid 
to be the moſt melancholy of ani- 
mals; and the ſubject of our pre- 
ſent article, who capered, coquet- 
ted, danced, ſung, and made more 
racket and noiſe than any mad-cap 
of the neighbourhood, reſolved, 
the inſtant adverſity frowned. in 


his face, which bottle companions | 


in all ages have conſidered as a 
ſignal for deſertion, he reſolved 
to rid himſelf of all ſorrow by 
ſuicide, But previous to taking fo 
aweful and unwarrantable a ſtep, 
-he determined, under the combin- 
ed impulſe of devotion and def+ 

air, to aſk pardon of his Maker, 
bor the crime he was about to 
commit, and fell on his knees near 
the banks of the Saon. He was 
rouzed from prayer by the trotting 
of a horſe over an adjoining 
bridge: thinking it his duty 


ta 
try 


da 
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„all expedients before he had 
3 to the laſt fatal one, and 


ſtimulated by revolting nature, to 


catch even at a momentary reſpite, 


he hurried to the ſpot, and fortu- 


nately diſcovered that the perſon 


on horſeback was one of his rela- 


tions in the ſuite of Admiral Cha- 
tillon. From this gentleman he 
received a ſupply of money and 


2 good advice, neither of which he. 


made a pr uſe of; for 'he 
frankly confefles, that his induſtry 
and application to ſtudy, conſider- 
ably relaxed; that he diſliked 
books, and was never eaſy out of 


company; that he had acquired 


the character of a facetious com- 
panion in joyous cireles; a ſporter 
of epigrams and ſatirical repartee; 
a mimic and a buffoon; accom- 
pliſnments, which we are ſo ready 


to join in and admire, at the con- 
vivial table, although in the cool 


hour of reflection, we dread and 
avoid the perſons who poſſeſs 
them; an axiom confirmed by 
daily experience, which certain 


young men of ſtrong animal ſpirits, 


in the glow of a ſecond bottle, and 
panting for diſtinction as wits and 
bon-vivants, will do well to re- 
collect aud apply. With ſuch 
tendencies which had deranged his 
finances, the ſubject of our preſent 
article, entered as a volunteer into 
the army, that laſt and common 
refuge for violent ſpirits, and what 


Mr. Burke calls | fiſcal difficulties; - 
Guyenne, Anjou, Touraine, Nor- 


mandy, and Picardy, were the 
ſcenes of his provincial campaigns, 
in which the impetuoſity of youth, 
hurried him into many imminent 
dangers, and hair-breadth eſcapes, 


while the flippancy of his tongue, 
and the eccentric livelineſs of his 


manners, attracted the: notice, and 
ſometimes the diſpleaſure of his 


officers. 


On a field-day, ridiculing and 


cenſuring in his uſual way, the 


aukwardneſs of ſome of his aſſo- 
ciates, in which, though correct 


as to the matter in queſtion, he 
had neither authority or right 60 
interfere; his talking and loud 
laughing were remarked by the 


Prince of Condè, who demanded 
the name of that forward and 


troubleſome young man. On be- 
ing told, he recollected his family, 
ſent for him, and, in a good na- 
tured way checking his intemperate 


vivacity, aſked the Colonel if hne 
could ſpare his young volunteer. 


will make your Royal High- 
neſs a preſent of him with great 


pleaſure, replied the commanding 


officer, glad to get rid of an un- 
manageable ſtripling. Ay truce 
with making preſents, my good 
Colonel,” cried D'Aubigny in a 


_ charaRteriſtic ſtrain of youthful 


levity, “a truce with your pre- 
ſents, you may give away a dog. 
or a hawk, a valet, or even a 


— 


miſtreſs, when you are tired of 


her, but young men of my metal 


are not to be diſpoſed of with fo 


little ceremony.“ After thanking 


the Prince for his kind intentions, 
he politely declined his offer, and 


retired. 


f At t he age of nineteen, his ima- 
gination was inflamed, and his 


mule . inſpired by the charms of 


Diana Salviati, but, like other 
romantic heroes, he met with dif- 
ficulties; ſlender finances, and dif- 


ference in religious r 


ed -a- bar to ſucc in his firſt 


love, Which communicates a bliſs 
on its approaches, a lover only can 


deſcribe, 


128 


f 
deſcribe, and which, it is. ſaid, 
een a lover can feel but once. This 


diſappointment, he 


obſerves, 


* was fatal to the beautiful Diana, 


who drooping like a flower nipped 
by untimely froſt, at length died 
of a broken heart.“ 
in an old collection of French 


I have ſeen 


poetry, a ſong called Le Printemps 


de D'Aubigny, the ſtanzas of which 


are any marked with ardent 


defire ar 


violence of paſſion, ſuch 


as a man of his fiery temperament, 
muſt naturally have felt. 


: 


In his twentieth year, he was 


introduced to Henry the Fourth, 
as à young man whom neither dif- 
ficulty, diſtreſs, danger, hunger, 
- thirſt, or cold, would prevent from 
- doing his duty ; but as a drawback 


from this recommendation, it was 


added, that he would not bear re- 


ſtraint or oppoſition, and would, 
on every occaſion, and whatever 


the conſequence, always ſpeak his 


mind. He eſcaped almoſt mira- 


culouſly the maſſacre of St. Bar- 


tholomew, having, by accident or 


from buſineſs, left Paris only a 
few hours before that volcano of 
popery and hell burſt forth. This 
tragedy is never mentioned with- 
out an obvious reflection, directly 
preſenting itſelf to my mind; the 


circumſtance to which I refer, is 


the trifling and ineffectual reſiſt- 
ance made by the unfortunate vic- 
tims, or the few of their relations 
who eſcaped. 
every inſtance they were ſlaughter- 


ed at an unguarded moment, with- 
out previous alarm, and for the 


moſt part without apt weapons in 
their hands, is, I acknowledge, a 


ſufficient reaſon; but if one indi- 
vidual eſcaped, he was deficient in - 
his duty to God, as well as man, 
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vidence. 
miſerable ſurviving remnant of 


That in almoſt 


in not devoting the ſhart rertiainder 
of a life, deprived by murderers 


of all his friends and all his ſatis- 
factions, in deviſing means of 
ſweeping, in terrible and compre- 
benſive ruin; the perpetrators of 
that abomination from the face of 
he is Ht. Want 


The ſame Being who bath pro- 
nounced, that the department of 
vengeance is his, hath alſo em- 


phatically detreed, © That he who 


ſheddeth man's blood, BY Mx 


- ſhall his blood be ſhed ;” a cool, a 


premeditatingcool murderer, walk- 


ing the world not only in credit, 


but, as was the cafe with the St. 


Bartholomew aſſaſſins, with glee 


and boaſting to his grave, is an 
outrage on morality, and almoſt 
an argument againſt a Divine Pro- 
Had I been one of the 


thoſe men whoſe infants, wives, 
parents and relations, had been 
butchered by the mercileſs ruf- 
fians, neither books, nor buſineſs, 
nor pleaſure, neither royal frowns, 
or female ſmiles, ſhould have turn- 
ed me aſide from the meaſure of 
juſt revenge; I would have ftrain- 
ed every nerve to prevent, by ſig- 


nal and memorable example, by 


fire, by ſword, by fraud, or by 
force, a repetition of ſuch 
enormities, ſhould fimilar men, 
with fimilar principles, at any 
future period predominate ; for J 
again repeat (though mine bas 
been checked as ſuperfluous, il- 
timed, and unneceſſary zeal) I 
again repeat, ſupported by evi- 
dence preſenting itfelf on every 
fide, by words and by actions, 


that the reſtleſs, perturbed, inſidi- 


ous ſpirit, the horrid 8 
inquiſitorial ſpirit of the popiſh 
religion, 


«a tos a a. 


Sy wy 


religion, Is NOT DEAD, IT ONLY 
$LUMBERS, WATCHING FIT OCCA- 
$SION AGAIN TO LEAP FROM ITS 
DEN, AND PRACTICE ITS OLD 
ABOMINATIONS, This dreadful 
buſineſs appears to have made a 
deep and indelible impreſſion on 
the mind of a man who had ſo 
narrowly eſcaped; for after the 
peace of Paris, Henry the Third 
being deſirous of ſeeing and con- 
verſing with one, of whoſe gallant 
intrepidity he had heard ſo much, 
and from whoſe active oppoſition 
the Catholic cauſe had confidera- 

| bly ſuffered; no entreaties could 
p:-vail on our Proteſtant ſoldier 
to wait on the tyrant, „I will 
never bend my knee,” he cried, 
« to the approver, if not the di- 
rector, of the maſſacre of Bartho- 
lomew,” _ 

It was not long before our ad- 
venturer gave a ſpecimen of the 
rudenefs of. his pen, by a ſarcaſtic 
ſtanza on Henry's giving him a 
portrait of himſelf, for ſervices 
which D'Aubigny thought deſerv- 


this bagatelle, penned in a mo- 
ment of raſh irritation, I have 
ſeen thus tranſlated: - 
„Why tor a thankleſs prince's 
good, . - 
My brother ſoldiers toil ? 
When all he gives us for our 
blood, 8 
Is canvas, paint, and oil.“ 
We cannot be ſurprized that ſuch 
a return for an intended kindneſs 
{hould offend the Prince, and that 
he reſolved to puniſh the author, 
who ſaved himſelf by flight; but, 
at the moment of his departure, 
riding boldly to the- royal tent, 
ſpoke as follows: „ Such, Sire, 
is your uſage of a man who is 
Vol. I. 
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ed more valuable remuneration; 


129 
covered with wounds, and has 
ſhed his beſt blood in your ſervice; 
and all for what? becauſe he will 
not be a flatterer and a pander:” 
For it ought' to be recorded to the 
honor of the Jubjett of this article, that 
he would never ſubmit to the degrad- 
ing and infamous employ of procuring pre- 
Aitutes, or ſeducing innocence, to grati- 
Hv-Henry's looſe defires, and unbounded 
fondneſs for variety; an office, in ſuc- 
ceeding times ſo  ardently fought for, 
and ſo honourably executed: ** If he 
wants women,” cried D' Aubigny, 
let him ſeek them himſelf in the 
ftews ; it is a baſe buſineſs, which no 
man of ſpwit «will undertake, and in- 
deed what one gentleman ought not 
to expett from another.”) This ho- 
norable trait of the age of chival- 


ry, I agree with Mr. Burke, is 


paſſed away. Permit me,” con- 
tinned our imprudent courtier, 
whoſe parting addreſs to the king 
I began, but did not finiſh, “ per- 
mit me, before I take my leave, 
to communicate to your majeſty, 
a neceſſary truth, which none of 
thoſe polite gentlemen, who ſo. 
aſſiduouſly attend your court, will 
venture to tell, though there is not 
a man among them, who is not 
of the ſame opinion. You are 
ſcrupulouſly ſevere in remarking 
the faults of your ſervants, but un- 
gratefully tardy in acknowledging 
or rewarding their real merits.” 
With theſe words he applied ſpurs 
to his horſe. To this remonſtrance 
the king might have replied, * that 
with exhauſted finances, and a 
kingdom torn by civil and religi- 
ous diſcord, it was not in the 
power of a prince, how much ſo- 
ever it might be his inclination, to 
reward his followers on every oc- 


caſion, according to their merits 


that 
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that although ingratitude has been 
accounted a royal vice which paid 
well, yet, from the nature of men 
and things, the faithful ſervants 
of a king, like thoſe of God, muſt 
have other reliances, and rewards 
more ſolacing to look forward to, 
than prompt and immediate retri- 
bution.” | | 

The baniſhed courtier, with a 


few followers attached to his for- 


tunes, immediately reſolved on 
offering his ſervices to Prince 
Caſimir, ſon of the Elector Pala- 
tine; but, in his journey, like 
other knights errant, was again 
wounded by female glances from 
a window, as he paſſed through a 
country town. The fair unknown, 
proved, on enquiry, to be Suſan- 


nah de Zezay, of the houſe of Vi- 
vonne, and a celebrated provin- 


cial toaſt. A man compoſed of 
inflammatory materials, ſoon found 
means of introduction, for, as the 
lover obſerves, | 

„ Tetais dans Vinſtant eperdue- 
| ment amoureux.” 
His expedition to the Palatinate 
was given up, and, for a time, 
his military ardor cooled; the lady 
was afterwards his wife, and is often 
praiſed by him for * obedience, 
that firſt of duties in a married 
woman; which, in the caſe of 
D'Aubigny, it probably was, as 
oppoſition appeais to have always 
rouzed him to an extravagant 
pitch of fury and reſentment. 

With ſuch ſpirits, it ſeems the 
wiſeſt and kindeſt part of friend- 
ſhip and affection, in irritable mo- 
ments, to avoid diſcuſſing diſputa- 
ble points, and to endeavour, if 
poſſible, by diverting attention to 
other channels, and by the faſcina- 


tion of female converſe, to ſoothe 


and ſoften, rather than fan the 
flames of diſcontent, by ill-timed 


appeals, and unavailing expoſtu- 


lation, however reaſonable and 
right. Peculiar tempers I would 
treat like bodily diſeaſes, by ab- 
{tinence, by regimen, and diet; 
and the medical man, who would 


order a patient with weak ancles, 


to run a race, or preſcribe for a 
nervous hyſterical woman, novels, 
tragedy, and green tea, would 


ſurely deſerve reprehenſion. To 


many of my female readers, re- 
commending condeſcenſion and 


ſubmiſſion, even when they are 


the party aggrieved, will proba- 
bly appear a mortifying leſſon; 


but the advantage it will give them 


in the cool hours of reflection, and 
the glory of ſelf-conqueſt, will 
make ample compenſation for the 
ſacrifice. A negle& or contempt 
of this apparently trifling point, 


has, ina thouſand inſtances, hur- 


ried youth, beauty, and accom- 


 pliſhment, to ſeparation, infamy, 


and Doctor's Commons, while the 
plaineſt and moſt homely creatures 
alive, without one attraction, cor- 
poral or mental, by attending to 
this, which, though no ſcience, 
far outweighs them all,” have 
paſſed through life with eaſe, fatis- 
faction and comfort. 

Letters in the mean time were 
delivered to D'Aubigny from the 
king, which (affecting the: pride 
of injured worth) he threw, un- 
opened, into the fire ; mixing how- 
ever a little worldly policy with 
his reſentments; and after repeated 
invitation, and aſſurances, that his 
offences ſhould be overlooked, tae 
truant returned to his maſter, 
but found that the Catholics, in 
his abſence, had been buſy with 

| Henry, 


* 
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Henry, who began ſeriouſly to 


think of making his peace, by ab- 
juring his religion, a circumſtance 
which ſoon after took place. In 
this buſineſs, Monſieur vegnier, a 


corrupted proteſtant, was a power- 


ful inſtrument, who ſtrongly ad- 
viied a journey to Paris, which 
D'Aubigny violently oppoſed, and, 
in the midſt of a warm converſa- 


tion in the royal preſence, obſerv- 


ing Seguier looking out of win- 
dow, he ſtepped towards him and 
ſaid, “ Monſieur Segmer, do you 
perceive. a precipice from the 
window where we ſtand;” © Yes,” 
replied Seguier, the moſt timid of 
animals, ** and a tremendous one 
it is, I ſhudder and grow giddy 
only with looking at it.“ „“ I ad- 

iſe you then, Sir, to make up 
your mind on the ſubject of the 
king's journey ; if he goes to Paris,” 
(fixing his eyes flernly on him) ** my- 
ſelf, and a ſcore or two of friends, 
have reſolved that you ſhall take a 


leap from this identical window.” 


(Seguier drew back.) You need 
not doubt what 1 fay, it will as 


certainly be the caſe, as that God 


made Moſes.” 
By this and other extravagancies, 


Henry was again offended; and 
| ſwore in a tranſport of paſſion, he 


would deſtroy him. On ſuch an 
occaſion moſt men would have 
fled; but he who had reaſon to 
expect, at leaſt had merited pu- 
niſhment, knew whom he had to 
deal with, and hearing a few days 
after of the royal reſentment, 
ruſhed, without previous notice, 


into the preſence; and pretending 


not to hear the king, who re- 
proached and threatened him, as 
well for the genera] offenſive im- 
propriety of his conduct, as the 


preſent indecency of his ſudden 
intruſion. I am come to know,” 
faid this ſingular character, ſeiz- 
ing and — the king's hand, 
J am come to know what re- 
ward Jam to meet with for my 
paſt ſervices; do you wiſn to be 
conſidered by poſterity, as a good 
prince or a mercileſs tyrant.“ 


After a long pauſe, during which 


ſenſibility and affection triumphed 
over reſentment: Henry replied, 
* You know, D'Aubigny, I love 
you; but what can be done with 
Seguier, for you have offended 
him beyond forgiveneſs; pray try 
to make your peace with him.” 
+ That ſhall be done in an in- 
ſtant,” replied D'Aubigny, who 
had ſeen Seguier as he paſſed the 
anti-chamber ; * Be ſo good, Mon- 
fieur Seguier,“ opening at the ſame 
time the door, © be ſo good as to 

inform his majeſty what you have 
to alledge againſt me;” with a 
ſignificant look, and laying his 
hand gently on his ſword, unob- 
ſerved by the king, © Nothing in 
nature,” replied the miniſter as 
he entered the room with a low 
bow; I am convinced his ma- 

jeſty has not a ſervant of equal 
fidelity, or a more valiant ſoldier 
in his dominions” Thus D'Au- 
bigny, like Mr. Burke, commenc- 
ing with outrageous invective, 
concluded, like the arraigner of 
the civil hit, by accepting a pen- 
fion.- ; 

But however zealouſly Henry 
might with D*Aubigny to follow his 
example, nothing could prevail on 
him to abandonthe Proteſtant cauſe, 
his obſtinacy on this ſubject dimi- 
niſhed the regard of his maſter, 
whoſe coldneſs towards him was 
alſo increaſed by his ſtrenuous and 
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unqualified oppoſition to a mar- 
Tiage with the widow of the Count 
of Guichet and Grammont, the en- 
chanting Diana Dandoni; on this 
point the King, it 1s true, had de- 
manded his advice with apparent 


frankneſs and fincerity, but lie 


other conſultors, having previouſly 
made up his mind, would certain- 
ly have led the bewitching Diana 
-to the altar, if a new face, to him 
an irreſiſtible temptation, if the 
new face of Gabrielle d'Eſtrees 
had not reſcued him from a ſtep, 
which in his circumſtances would 
have been highly blameable ; thus 
caprice and amorous propenſity, 
as hath been the caſe with many 
of us, ſaved him from an impru- 
dent marriage. 

Theſe and other circumſtances 
rendered his continuance unplea- 
ſant, for the King was perpetually 
teazing him, to quit the reformed 
church, in conſequence of which, 
he determined to devote a good 
portion of a winter paſſed in 
country quarters, to an examina- 
tion of the merits of the cauſe. 

“J ſat down in good earneſt,“ 
he adds, and diligently per uſed 
the works of Pangerole and 
Campion.” who, I believe was an 
Engliſh Jeſuit, executed in the 
reigu of Queen Elizabeth, for a 
real or pretended conſpiracy againft 
her life; I was 
tinues D'Aubigny, and aimoſt 
convinced by the ſtrong arguments 
and methodic arrangement of Bel- 
larmine ;” but the well prepared 
poiſon of the Cardinal, was ef- 
fectually counteracted, ** by the 
powerful antidotes of Whitaker 
and Lambert.“ —I have heard of 
two friends, a Proteſtant and a 
Catholic, who commenced an ami- 


leaſed,” con- 


cable debate on the ſubſect of 


their different perſuaſions directly 
after dinner; that they purſued 
their debate undiſturbed, rea- 
ſoned ſo fairly, and were on both 
ſides ſo open to conviction, that 
after a long continued chain of ar- 
guments, on retiring to reſt, each 
man had changed his religious 
opinions; but it was not ſo in the 
preſent caſe. D'Aubigny, like 
many readers and many writers af- 
ter a long and fatiguing journey 
in the circle of controverſy, con- 


cluded exactly where he began, 


It is worthy of remark, that the 


King, however he might profeſs 
to differ with the ſubject of our 
preſent article, could not reſt ſa- 
tisfied, during a ſevere indiſpoſi- 
tion, without a long religious con- 


verſation with him; detained him 
in his room four hours, and was 


particularly earneſt, in wiſhing to 
know his opinion, with reſpect to 


the fin againſt the Holy Ghoft. - 


As a firm reſiſter of eccleſiaſtic 


opprethon, and a Proteſtant pillar, 


he attended their ſynods and reli- 
gious meetings as à deputy, and on 
a certain occaſion was highly pro- 
voked by the conduct of the Pre- 
ſident Canaye, the editor of three 
folio volumes of Treaties, whoſe 
place on a certain ſhelf, J have of- 
ten at an early period of my life, 
wiſhed ſupplied with more amuſ- 
ing materials. D'Aubigny an- 
ſwered in a ſpirited manner a 
virulent attack of the Preſident on 
the conduct and tenets of the Hu- 
gonots, but was interrupted by 
Canaye, who exclaimed, “ Is the 
ſervice of the King, and the good 
of the ſtate to be for ever diſturb- 
ed, And pray, Sir, who are 
you,” cried his opponent, who 
| are 
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are you, that pretend to inſtruct 
mein my duty to the King? I both 
knew and practiſed it when you 
were a prating boy with a ſatchel 
at your back; was it worthy of 
vour maſter, or did he think it 
the only bufineſs for which you 


were qualified, thus to fet the pro- 


vince in a flame by oppoſing a 


royal edict to the expreſs word of 


God? Learn young man to be 
filznt and attentive to the words of 
your ſuperiors both in age and 
ability, who have an independent 
deliberative vote in this Aſſembly, 
and a right to deliver their opinion 
on any ſubject.“ Where and 
what am I?“ exclaimed the aſto- 
niſhed Canaye, What are you,” 
ſad D'Aubigny, © You are a 


mouſe breaking your teeth againſt 


a file.” | 

The vanity or powers of this 
ſinguſar man alſo expoſed him to 
the Polemic harangues of the Bi- 
ſhop of Enreux, the famous entity 
and quiddity man of his day; the 
combatants diſputed publickly for 
five hours, in the preſence of four 


hundred perſons of diſtinction, 


and * very much to my own fatisfac-. 


tion,” ſays our author. With all my 
ſtrong partialities for the reformed 
church, I cannot perceive the force 
of a ſyllogiſm, with which D'Au- 
bigny in a triumphant ſtrain, ſays 
he poſed the Biſhop, who I think 
might fairly have accuſed his op- 
ponent, of what logicians call pe- 


tits propoſiti, in plain Engliſh, 


begving the queſtion ;' but D'Au- 
bigny, like other people who tell 
their own flory, appears to have en- 
joyed the triumph; his wonderful 


Iyllogiſm, in a few words was this; 


Whoever errs on a controverted 


point, is incapacitated for judging 
that queſtion. 1 

The fathers are in a palpable 
error. . | 

Therefore the fathers cannot be 
competent judges. 

„With this formidable weapon,” 
he obſerves, I cut down every 
argument of the Prelate ſo effec- 
tually, that in the agonies of de- 
feat, large drops fell from his fore- 
head, on a Chryſoſtome he held in 
his hand, and were noticed by all 


_ preſent,” 


But in ſpite of induſtry or zeal, 
the Proteſtant cauſe, from re- 
gal defection, and the corrup- 
tion of courts, rapidly declined, 


few like the ſubject of our preſent 


article could reſiſt the blandiſh- 
ments or the gold of the King; 
for this reaſon and conſcious, of 
their own ſiniſter views, many of 
his party were jealous and fearful 
that D'Aubigny only waited like 
themſelves till a ſufficient bribe 
was offered: What is the mean-- 
ing,” ſaid a preciſe but artful An- 
gevin, who had been purchaſed, 
but fancied it was not known, 
«© What is the meaning of Madam 
La Varenne making you ſo many 
viſits ? J have ſeen her come out 
of your apartments, at leaſt a do- 
zen times.” * She has tried a do- 
zen times to do that with ze, 
which ſhe accompliſhed with you 
at one viſit, you raſcal.” 

He would never kneel to Henry, 
for which being reproached by 
the Duke de Villeroy, he anſwer- 
ed, “ I confider and treat his Ma- 
jeſty as a King, not pay him the 
adoration of a God.” 

The Duke de Bouillon, whoſe 
eſteem our Proteſtant hero had en- 


joyed 
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joyed for thirty years, was at 
length offended by the firmneſs of 
his religious principles, though he 
had himſelf been originally a con- 
 fiderable and rigid Hugonot, but 
Jeftened by court manceuvre. On a 
certain occafion he was advifing 
the Proteſtants to give up their 
fortified towns, adding “ that 
there was no reaſon to doubt of 
royal clemency, but that if it prov- 
ed otherwiſe, theirs avenld be the 
merit and glory of martyrdom.” * We 
are infinitely obliged to the Duke,“ 
replied D'Aubigny, for his 
kindnefs, and are well acquainted 
with the ſufferings of thoſe Saints 
ard holy men, who in perilous 
and perſecuting times, died in the 
cCauſe of truth; but J am fuypriz- 
ed that a perſon equally devoid of 
religious faith, or political fince- 
rity, ſhould venture to touch on 
ſuch a ſubject. The man who 
like Iſcariot abandons his Saviour 
for twenty pieces of ſilver, is an 
odious traitor ; but he who is in- 
ſirumental in delivering his friends 
to puniſhment, or perſuades them 
to part with their only ſafe- 


uard from treachei ous and blood- 


thirſty men, is little better than 
an infidions informer, or a com- 
mon hangman :” the Duke, ſtruck 
dumb by truth, bluſhed, hung his 
head, and retired. 

The Treaty of Loudun may be 
termed the ſhipwreck of the re- 
formed party; D'Aubigny called it 
a public auction of Faith and 


Principle; on this occaſion dif. 


fering in opinion with Conde, 
the Prince exclaimed in anger, 
„Well, Sir, I thank God we can 
do without vou, you may return 


to your Caſtle of Doignon, when- 
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ever you pleaſe ;” „And you will 
ſhortly,” ſaid D'Aubigny, leaving 
the room, *© retire to a caſtle not 
quite ſo diſtant from Paris,” mean. 
ing Mr. Burke's favourite caſtle, 
the Baſtile: this prophecy was a 
fhort time after, literally accom- 


pliſhed. | 


He was accuſed by his oppo- 
nents of keeping in his houſe 3 
foothſayer, a man born deaf and 
dumb, by whom they alledged he 
was forewarned of public diſaſter, 
and private miſhap; that this do- 
meſtic prophet bad not only pre. 
dicted the King's death, but the pre. 
ciſe manner of it, the exact time 
when and theſtreet in which it would 


take place; the ſiege of Rochelle, 


and the ruin of the Hugonot, 
„Alas!“ ſays he, there wanted 
not a prophet to foreſee theſe me- 
lancholy events; 1 kept, it is true, 
a poor young man, born without 
ſight or hearing, and deſtitute of 
friends or ſupport, or he would 
Inevitably have periſhed. By 
means of his fingers, the motion 
of his lips, and other geſtures of 
his bodx, be attained, as is not 
uncommon in ſuch caſes, a mode 
of communicating his ideas; but 
to ſuppoſe that J had any other 
motives than charity and compat- 
ſion, is too ridiculous to bear diſ- 


cuſſion; if J poſſeſſed or profited 


from any helps, they were ſuch 


only as God, nature and a rell- 
gious education afforded me; they 
were probably improved and called 
into action, by the perſecuting ſpi- 
rit of the times.“ 

Diſguſted with his countrymen 
and the preponderance of Catho- 
lic councils, he determined to viſt 
Geneva; at this place, beiog _ 
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ed with the greateſt honour and 
treated with unbounded confidence, 


he died in the eightieth year of his 


age. A little before his departure, 
Rochelle was diſmantled, and the 


two fortreſſes of Mallezais and 


Doignon, his private property 
were propoſed by his own friends 


to be levelled without compenſa- 
tion: on this occaſion the Duke 


de Villeroy thus addreſſed him; 
© How much are you indebted to 
your party, who in return for your 
forfeiting the favour of your So- 
vereign, in the common cauſe, as 
well as a penſion of twelye thou- 
ſand livres a year, have kindly re- 
folved to pull down your houſes, 
and ſequeſtrate your eſtate.” 
Our refugee, however received 
a conſiderable ſum for the demoli- 
tion of his caſtles, and retiring from 
France, after all his dangers, re- 
ſigned his breath in the land of 
Calvin, 

AVIS, HENRY ED- 

WARDS, an Oxford Di- 
vine, a learned Polemic, and a 
furious aſſailant of Mr. Gibbon; 
indeed the only antagoniſt, who 
appears to have irritated the tem- 
per, and rouzed the reſentment of 


is to be attributed to the degrad- 
ing nature of ſome of his charges, 
or the unanſerahle truth of others, 
is not my buſineſs to determine. 
Yet ſo important are many of Mr. 
Davis's remarks, that the proprie- 
tor of the Hiſtory of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
would render an eſſential ſervice to 
the cauſe of Chriſtianity, and in- 
deed do no more than his duty as 
a conſcientious Diſſenter, were he 


to print them by way of Appen 


lix, to every future edition of 


our hiſtorian; whether this effect 


that celebrated work, tripped of 


their petulance, and /ome of the 


unfounded aſſertions. . 
Davis, who at the moment of 


his attacking a conſiderable and 
highly endowed writer, had not 


reached his twenty-third year, ac- 
cuſes him of miſrepreſentation, 
inaccuracy and plagiariſm; alerts, 
that to prevent detection, he art- 


fully adopts a mode of reference, 


and quotation, peculiarly looſe, 
incorrect and unſatisfactory; that, 
for the ſake of indulging a vein of 
ſplenetic wit, he imputes to the 
fathers, and other venerable wri- 
t:r3, opinions, which cannot be 


'deduced from their words without 


the moſt unwarrantable perver- 
ſion; and laitly, that inſtead of 


peruſing original works, he de- 


rives moſt of his authorities from 
French tranſlations. We cannot 
be ſurprized at ſuch accuſations 


awakening the ſenſibilities of a 
good writer as well as a gentle- 
man; having occaſion to mention 
Dr. Watſon's criticiſm, he calls it 
a keen weapon, but Mr. Davis's 
a ruitic cudgel; to an liberal hint 


from the ſame quarter, of his not 


poſſeſſing proper books, he replies; 
« If Mr. D. will call any time 
ohen I am not at home, my ſervant 
ſhail ſhew him the library.” An- 
other evil of Davis's book, is, 
that he quotes different editions 


from thoſe referred to by Gibbon, 


a circumſtance which diminiſhes 
the force of obſervations, in many 
inſtances, ſenſible and acute ; to 
this we may add, that his ſtric- 
tures and deductions are frequently 
unfair, his language and inſinua- 
tions groſs and unbecoming; he 
probably thought Luther an exam- 
ple ſufficiently reſpectable to au- 
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thorize ſcurrility, and ſeems to 
have been of opinion that no terms 
or decency ſhould be obſerved, 
with an enemy of revelation, -/ 
It was remarked that the tutor 
of Baliol on this occaſion, received 
from the King, a handſome pecu- 
niary preſent, and that his Majeſ- 
ty almoſt at the ſame time ſigned 
the commiſhon of the man he at- 
tacked, as a lord of trade: of 
theſe apparently contradictory 
tranſactions, it may be ſaid, that 
the money given, I believe two 
hundred guineas, was an honour- 
able reward for defending Chriſ- 
tianity; but that the place was 
merely a Treaſury bargain, be- 
tween the Hiſtorian, who was 
member for a Corniſh borough, 
and the great man in Downing- 
ſtreet, his patron and confidential 
tend; + - | 


The ſubject of my preſent page 


appears to have been endowed 
with remarkable talents for con- 
troverſv, but feeling himſelf maſ- 


ter of his weapons, and elated by the 


juſtice of his cauſe, occaſionally 
forgot the meek ſpirit of his di- 
vine maſter; yet it has been faid 


that the mildneſs of our Saviour 
was on one occaſion rouzed to re- 


ſiſtance, when he beheld the hovſe 
of God polluted by money changers, 
publicans, and finners ; 
cannot be denied that an open and 
bold attack would have been more 
honourable on the part of Mr. 


Gibbon, than his diſhonourable 


method of proceeding by ſneer, 
farcaſm, and implication ; which 
repeatedly excited and deſerved 
the reproof of his adverſaries. To 
a charge of this nature, once pro- 
dvced againſt him at the table of 
a learned lady, he replied in words 


and it 


to the following effect: © My ad. 
verſaries may dwell as much x 
they pleafe on the generoſity and 
courage of a fair and open attack; 
but I cannot meet on equal ground 
my opponents who have half the 
civilized portion of mankind on 
their fide of the queſtion. What. 
ever may be my convictions, and 


all I have hitherto heard, ſerves 


only to confirm them, I feel no in- 
clination to throw the gauntlet of 
defiance to a numerous, and in 
many inſtances a reſpectable body 
of men, an zimpermm in imper io, 
who are ſupported by the doc- 
trines they preach, and deeply in- 
trenched in dignity, revenue, eſ- 
tabliſhment, authority, influence 
and prejudice.” . | 

Mr. Davis acquired confiderable 
reputation by his book, but with 


a frame delicate and tender from 


his birth, he had qualified hin ſelf 
for the conteſt at the expence of 
his conſtitution, and died at an } 
early age, of a complication of diſor. 


ders brought on by a ſtudious and 


ſedentary life. His familiar ac- 
quaintance with and accurate exa- 
mination of the earlieſt evidences 
of the Chriſtsan Religion, his cri- 
tical acumen, his dogmatic, but 
correct preciſion, induce me to 


rank him with Biſhop Bull, whom 


he alſo reſembled» in ſtubborn un- 


accommodating orthodoxy. 
| EBTS of the PRINCE, 2 
ſource of conſiderable re- 
gret to the friends, and of malig- 
nant triumph to the enemies of 
royalty, on which much has been 
well, and much indecorouſly faid. 
I ſee neither truth, juſtice or po- 
licy in their arguments, who ſpeak 
of the indignity offered by thoſe, 
who contributing ſo amply to ſup- 
| | pott 


pn and all ꝓ 
aries, retrenchment of public ex- 


| HK: „tl ir de- 
ic function 


nce, in times and circumſtances 


like the preſent: ſuch doctrines are 
as falſe as they are fatal; we expect 
frugality in every branch of pub- 
lic expenditure, and wE HAVE A 
RIGHT TO EXPECT IT, © A 


In the beginning of the preſent 


century, a nameſake of his Royal 


Highneſs, George Frederic, Mar- 
grave of Bareith, found his Ex- 
chequer empty, and a | cata- 
logue of debts, particularly one 
of four hundred and ſixty thou- 


ſand florins due to the late King 


of Pruſſia. On its being ſuggeſt- 
ed to him that it would be neceſ- 
ſary to lay new taxes on his ſub- 
jects, he rejected the advice with 


honeſt indignation, and determin- 


ing to rely, rather on his own pru- 
dence and economy, than the pa- 
tience and generoſity of his peo- 
ple, immediately diſmiſſed a uſe- 
leſs train of hirelings and ſlaves, 


the exhauſters of revenue, the 


appendages of pageantry and 
pomp; appointed a regency, and 
retired to Geneva, where he lived 
in the ſtyle of a private gentle- 


man on three hundred pounds a 


year. At the end of ſixteen years, 


having liquidated the debt, the 


Margrave returned to enjoy public 
love, and adoration, and paſſed 
the remainder of his life in ſober 
ſplendour, and magnificent hoſpi- 


tality. 


„The predicament in which 
you are placed,” ſays the author 


of a Solemn Expoſtulation lately 


addreſſed to the Prince of Wales, 
* the predicament in which you 
are placed, is aukward and fingu- 


ler. Ata moment when Europe 


Vol. I. 


is almoſt over. run with republican 
torrents, and the mouldering bar- 
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-riers of monarchy are haken to 
their foundations by the arms 
and doctrines of triumphant De- 
mocracy; when the dynaſty of 
the Bourbons is grovelling in the 


duſt, when Liberty and Equaliry 


are almoſt elbowing us from our 
hereditary ſeats; at ſueh an inaul- 


picious moment, moſt prudent 


men, at leaſt moſt prudent princes, 
would have thrown over the diſ- 


proportioned form, and morbid 


excreſcencies of Ariſtocracy, a 
wholeſome veil of exterior 
cy and moderation.“ Fare 
Judge then of our ſurprize, af- 
ter an immenſe ſum ſo lately and 
fo generouſly paid, with an income 
fully adequate to neceſſary expen- 
diture, and dignified ſuperfluity ; 
imagine our ſurprize, * your 
again preſenting yourſelf, bur. 
thened with debts, which accu. 
mulating in endleſs items, puz- 
zle the arithmetician to calcu- 
late and perplex your new friend 

the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
to palliate or name. It is not my 
wiſh to degrade you by perſonal 
invective, or to violate the deco- 
rum of a Prince or the manners 
of a gentleman; but permit me, 
Sir, as the friend of your family, 
as an individual of that nation 
which called your anceſtors to the 
throne, permit me to lay before 
you the ſentiments of your foes, 
and the advantages they will take 
of your thoughtleſs and impru- 
dent behaviour. Such conduct, 
ſay theſe keen obſervers, who are 
watching every moment of wan- 
tonneſs or levity in you and your 


- 
— 
. 


brothers, Such conduct in the 
* while the majority of his 


father's 
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138 | 
| father's ſubjects are pining in pe- 


nury, and while the neceſſaries of 


life are at a price. almoſt amount- 


ing to famine, is criminal, cruel, 
and inſulting; it is moiſtening the 
| hard-earned morſe] of the poor 
man with additional tears, and 
conveys at the ſame time, an opi- 
nion” in which I hope and truſt 
your foes will find themſelves miſ- 
taken, that he has no feeling 
for the common calamities of man- 
kind, that he is indifferent to pub- 
he opinion.” * Truſt me, my 
gracious Prince, we will not give 
credit to theſe harſh, theſe un- 
founded ſuggeſtions, we look for- 
ward to happier times, we antici- 
. — more joyful events, and our 
hopes are in ſome meaſure fulfill- 
ed, An honeſt man may now 
venture to approach the portico of 
your palace, the magic of Calyp- 
ſo has loſt its faſcinating influence, 
the wolves, the vultures, the har- 
pies, the hyænas are driven from 
their receſſes, at the radiant ap- 
proach of THE BLUE-EYED Ca- 
ROLINE AND Love,” Ih 
EBBIEG, COLONEL, an 
Engineer remarkable for mi- 

litary ſagacity, a life devoted to 
the ſervice of his country, and 
his ſufferings for preſuming to dif- 
fer in opinion with the Maſter 

General of the ordnance. 

The ruinous expence of ſur- 
rounding with baſtions, an iſland 
like Great Britain, whoſe ſafe- 
guard and pride are its wooden 
walls, requires not an argument ; 
after ſecuring ninety-nine points, 


you are equally open to an attack 


at the hundredth ; beſides the in- 
ſuperable argument, mentioned 
by the late General Lloyd, and 
which moſt military men are fully 


train, 
and an active, well-diſciplined, 


J 


aware of, that you are providing 


aà retreat and batteries for an ene- 
my, which, if he once makes a 


lodgment, he turns againſt your. 
ſelf. With our naval arſenals ſuf- 
ficiently fortified to prevent a fi 
den deſcent, or a coup de 


: 


— N l 
8 75 


moveable force kept up, we have 
little to fear; without expending 
on earth, brick, and mortar, ſums 


that might create a navy ſufficient 
to awe the world. Every friend 


to his country, muſt tremble when 
he recollects, that the tremendous 
ſehemes of the Duke of Rich- 
mond, which would have involved 
us in endleſs expence, were reje&t- 


ed only by a majority of one; I 


believe the important vote was 
Wolfran Cornwall's; a ſervice al- 
moſt ſufficient to make us forgive 
the verſatile pliancy of his politi- 
cal life, which has been compared 
to that of a celebrated character, 
the Vicar of Bray. wh 
A court -martial was held to 
enquire into the conduct of this 
worthy veteran, and the ſentence 
pronounced by the gentlemen who 
preſided, difcovers evidently their 
good ſenſe, and their real opinion 
of the ſubject. On this occaſion, 
the Maſter General talked of be- 
nefits which he had, or which he 
meant to have conferred on this 
honeſt man. If I have expe- 
rienced any benefits from- his 
Grace,” ſaid the old Soldier, 
* they have, like certain bleſ- 
ſings of the Almighty, appeared in 
diſguiſe.” 3 TS: 
TW NE GONDY, JOHN FRAN- 
CIS PAUL, Cardinal De 
Retz, and coadjutor to his uncle, 
the Archbiſhop of Paris, whom he 
ſucceeded in form, but not in ef- 
f fexk, 
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fect. This ambitious and turbu- 


lent prelate, taking advantage of 


the diſcontented ſpirit of the times, 
privately fomented, at the ſame 
time, publicly reprehending a fac- 
tion, who called themſelves Fron- 
deurs, (lingers) duriug the mino- 
rity of Lewis the Thirteenth, 

Few people will deny that Ma- 
zarine was a cruel, unprincipled, 
and deſpotic miniſter, who by 
every means in his power, at- 


tempted to depreſs. and enſlave 


mankind ; but the motives of De 
Retz, and thoſe he joined, were 
neither laudable or + patriotic. 
Like other popular leaders they 
appear to have conſidered the re- 
ſentments of an oppreſſed people, 
only as inſtruments of revenge, 
with which they promdted their 
own ſelfiſh views. | 
The Cardinal has left Memoirs, 
which like thoſe of his ſecretary, 
Guy Joli, are occaſionally inte- 


reſting, and give a juſt picture of 


a country diſtracted by civil war; 
but the narrative 1s. ſo frequently 
interrupted and perplexed by tri- 
fling incident, or circumſtances fo- 
reign to the buſineſs, and the facts 


ſo irregularly. thrown together, 


that I remember when peruſing 
them I frequently was tempted to 
throw them down unfiniſhed; they 
poſſeſs the art of irritating our 
curioſity, without fatisfying it. 
The book of Guy Joli, proves 
what has been often ſaid, that no 
great man was ever a hero in the 
eyes of his valet de chambre. His 
maſter owed much of his influence 


to female intrigue, but oftener in- 


jured his intereſt, and neglected 
great occaſions, that he might in- 


dulge the variety of his amorous 
excelles, | 


ning. 


were raiſing lelve 
muſt be confeſſed, that this two- 


It was the faſhion of his day, to 

quote the claſſics in public debate, 
and he had the fame of doing it 
very aptly. On a certain occaſion, 
he perceived that his hearers were 
expecting this cuſtomary ons- 
ment of ſpeech, but not rec 


ing a paſſage exactiy to the pur- 


poſe, he ſucceſsfully ventured an 
extempore effuſion; and on being 
told by thoſe about him, that they 
did not remember from when 

he took his quotation, he replie 

It is in ſome of Cicero's works 
but I cannot exactly point out th 

lace.”— That could not be . bag 
Latin which paſſed for the language 
of Tully, it #"Y 
Let on all occaſions he did a 


diſcover this uſeful preſence. 

mind; after his friends had effe, 

ed his eicape from a certain, caſtl 
in which he had been canfined, 
his fears and apprehenſſons were 
ſo ſtrong, that he was for many 
hours deprived of ſenſe, — £- 
able to fat on his horſe; - 
| The Cardinal has been produced 
as an inſtance of a man of learn- 
ing and ability, reſiſted, and ry. 
ined by antagoniſts” confeſſedly hi 
inferiors in intellect, but / 
to him in back ſtairs. intrigue, 


* 


court manœuvre, and low cun- 


When Kings, or mankind, who 
are the makers of kings, delegated 
ſo much authority and power to 
churchmen, they did not recolleft 
what powerful antagoniſts the 
againſt themſelves. It 


edged ſword has not often been 
drawn in favour of the people, but 
if Conſtantine, Charlemagne, or 
Alfred, had been permitted to, 
dive into futurity, they would 
"SM bave 
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ed by pontifs, 
and their ſubjects plundered, im- 
priſoned and tortured by inquiſi- 


tions. Starting at the arrogant 
turbulency of Becket, and the ſe- 
ditious hypocriſy of De Retz, they 
would not have permitted the ſeeds 
of eccleſiaſtic greatneſs, to have 


been ſcattered with ſo laviſn a 
hand. They would have heard 


with regret, and have believed 


with reluctance, that a bloody and 
myſterious ſyſtem of tyranny, 
fraud, and extortion, would here- 
after be built on the pure and ſub- 


lime precepts of the goſpel. 


E LA METTRIE, JULIUS, 


| OFFRAI, a French phyſi- 


cian in the early part of the pre- 
ſent century, a man of learning, 
and a ſceptic, patroniſed by the 
Duke of Grammont, by whom he 
was appointed ſurgeon to his regi- 
ment of guards. Indeed it re- 


quired all the power of his patron, 


to protect him from the numerous 
enemies he had created, by his 


imprudent and irreverend treat- 


ment of the popular opinions of 
his country. | gab: 
His Hiſtoire Naturelle del'Ame, 
firſt raiſed the refentments of the 
clergy; and as if it was not ſuffi- 
cient to irritate one powerful body 
of men, his next work, entitled 
Ouvrage de Penelope ou Machi- 


avel en Medecine, rouzed a 


ſwarm of angry waſps, powerful 


alike to buzz, to threaten and to 
ſting. In this impolitic, but ſen- 
fible production, he injudiciouſly 
attacked his own fraternity, a 
claſs of men, who, without any 


provocation, but the exaſperated 


animoſity of oppoſite intereſts, are 


2 N 


DE LA METTRIE. 
have ſeen, with furprize and hor- 
ror, ſovereigns de 


ſeldom deficient in profeſſianal 
rancour, and brotherly hatred. - 
Apparently detetmined to be at 


peace neither with God, man, or 


himſelf; and, in the anxious per: 


turbation of a reſtleſs ſpirit, which; 
in the form of zeal for propagat- 


ing truth, ſometimes takes ſuch en- 
tire poſſeſſion of much worthier 


characters; he next endeavoured 


to prove in Man a Machine, 
that, we have no immaterial prin- 
ciple; an attempt which, without 
the depth of reaſoning, brilliant 


acuteneſs, and varied learning of 
his other publications, paſſed, for 


many years, as the work of the 
Marquis d'Argens. 
this time, reached or ſurpaſſed the 
extreme verge of patience and 
provocation, nothing ſeemed 
wanting to compleat his ruin, but 
the loſs of his patron, the gallant 
and generous Duke, who was 


killed at the battle of Dettingen. 


Our phyſician's enemies, whoſe 
paſſions had been raiſed by delay, 
almoſt to fury, conſidered: Gram- 


mont's death, as the ſignal for 


ruſhing on their prey; but, in 


the blind ardour of vengeance, 
loſt ſight of that cool caution, 


which would have enfured the de- 
ſtruction of their victim. De la 
Mettrie ſaved himſelf from the ty- 
gers of the law, by a precipitate 
flight to Holland; in the mean 
time a proſecution was carried on 
againſt him for Pantheiſm; his me- 
mory was conſigned, by a judicial 


ſentence, to everlaſting ignominy, 


and his writings burnt: by the 


hands of the common _ 


the King of Pruſſia feeling for the 


- ſufferings of a ſceptic, afterwards 
afforded him an aſylum, _ 
„„ Ws Re ts 0 3 1 
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well written; and to thoſe holde 
not ſtrain at the gnats of revela- 


died at Berlin, in 1751,” at the 
age of forty-three. _ | | 

In the attack on his Brethren of 
the Craft, which, in Engliſh, we 
ſhould call *Penelope's Web, or 
the Machiavellian Art of Phy- 


fic, he diſplays conſiderable wit, 


a lively fancy, and a juſt picture 
of the medical world; obſerving, - 
that we muſt make ſome allow- 


ance for the diſtortion of carica- 


ture, the hyperbole of exaſperated 


reſentment, and the ſoreneſs of a 


wounded ſpirit, occaſioned by the 


injurious treatment of his medical 


cotemporaries, who keenly reſent- 
ed profeffional heterodoxy. Kill, 
ſays De la Mettrie, if 1 may be 
permitted to rely on my memory, 
after a lapſe of twenty years; 
« Kill your patient, by an exact 
conformity to the eſtabliſhed rules, 
as ſometimes muſt be the caſe, and 
you will be allowed to have done 
your beſt, whilſt the heir will ap- 
plaud, and the widow pay your 
bill with tears of unfeigned joy; 
you will live, with credit and ſatis- 
faction, an orthodox practitioner, 
and a good man. In another 1n- 
ſtance, fave a fick man's life, by 
liſtening to the voice of reaſon, 
and departing a little from the 
beaten path, and you will draw 
down on your devoted head, the 
abuſe and reſentment of every lit- 
tle whipſter in phyſic, and every 
old woman in the pariſh; you will 
be thought a dangerous man, and 


malpractice.” : 
Man a Machine, was anſwered, 
na ſhort, but concluſive way, b 
a German proteſtant divine, whoſe 
name I forget; the title of it was 


The Logic of Probabilities, a 


not improbably be proſecuted for 


tion, while they ſwallow the ca- 
mels of infidelity, to ' thoſe who 
are not eternally hunting out mat- 


ter for doubt and controverſy, a a 


ſatisfactory performance. 


A zealous German, ſcandalized 


at the protection afforded at Ber- 
lin to a notorious infidel, purſued 
La Mettrie's memory, by an abu- 


ſive epitaph; in which, ſays a 


pleaſant writer, the charity and 


wit of the poet, are pretty nearly 
on a par with the orthodox piety. 


of the phyſician : after vilifying 


him as a glutton and a debauchee, 


he very kindly dooms the unbe- 


liever to hell, and gives him, as 
an employment, the honourable 
office of pander to his infernal 


majeſty. 


times not far remote, re- 


markable for its abject ſubmiſſion 
to vaſſalage, and a formal ſurren- 
der of its liberties; but I congra- 
tulate our northern neighbour on 


the melioration of its condition, 


the wiſdom of its counſels, the poli- 


tical acumen, and cabinet dili. 


gence of its young monarch, an 
example well worthy the imita- 
tion of his illuſtrious couſins. It 
is as ſingular as it is gratifying to 
a ſpeculative, perhaps a gloomy 


mind, to obſerve that, in this ab- 


ſolute monarchy, the Freedom of . 
the Preſs is formally and inviola- 


bly eſtabliſhed ; if any produc- 
tion is libellous the injured party, 


as in England, may ſeek redreſs 


from the Courts of Law, an 
ample and ſufficient proviſion for 


every evil, produced by the Liber- 


ty of the Preſs, a liberty, which 
1 writers 
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142 Pz SOLIS, ANTONIO. 
| writers of @ certain deſcription, have 


fo elaborately declaimed againſt, 


_ and lately fo dez abuſed. 


In a periodic paper, publiſhed 


at Copenhagen, the following paſ- 


> lately appeared: 

„ While the royal palace was 
on fire, an Engliſh gentleman, in 
foeAtacles, was ſeen amongſt the 
crowd, and was heard to ſay: 


44 It will coſt an immenſe ſum to 


repair this loſs, it would be better 
employed in taking part in the 


war againſt France.” This para- 
| 2 excited the notice and re- 
ſen 


tment of Mr. Hailes the Britiſh 
Envoy; he preferred a formal 


complaint againſt the printer for 
| theſe words, conſidering the Engliſh 


'gentleman in ſpectacles, as a deſcrip- 
tioh of himſelf. The complaint, 


as well as his repeated and ſtrenu- 


'ous efforts to perſuade the Danes 
to quit their profitable and ſafe 


neutrality, was civilly and firmly 


anſwered, but without the wiſhed 
for eſſect. I ſtated only a fim- 
ple fact, ſaid the printer in his 


reply, without any perſonal al- 


luſion; I confeſs there are a great 
number of Engliſh in Copenhagen, 
and that in general they are very 


ort fighted.” 


The correſpondence which took 


place a few years ſince, between 


the Courts of Denmark and Swe- 


den, may be ranked among the di- 
plomatic curioſities of the day. 
A power in friendſhip and cloſe 
- alhance with Sweden, thinks it no 
infraction. of treaties, faith, or 
friendſhip, to athſt Ruſſia in in- 
vading the Swediſh territory, and 
attacking her troops and towns 
with fire and ſword; ſuch is the 


practical ſubtlety, or the con- 


duty. 


m 
politics. W eee if 
TYNE SOLIS, ANTONIO, 2 by 

Spaniſh Cardinal, and Arch. on 
biſhop of Seville, who, notwith, de 
ſtanding the luxurious tendencies re; 
of eccleſiaſtic elevation, and the H 

' temptation of a prodigious income, 

extended the term of his life, to ] 
more than one hundred and' ten N. 
years, in the uninterrupted enjoy. cet 
ment of moſt of his faculties, -and wa 
an exemplary exerciſe of epiſcopal on 


His great age, and healthy ap- of 
pearance, excited the curioſity of bu 
the late King of Spain, who ques- fro 
tioned him concerning the regi- ant 


men he purſued, and the general lin 


habits of his life; “By recolled- pat 
ing when I was young, that J pre 
might hereafter be old,” replied had 
the prelate, I find myſelf young, the 
though in fact very old. My lite of 
has been ſober, ſtudious, and con- bee 
templative, but by no means lazy, net 
or ſedentary. My diet has been bia 
ſparing, though delicate; my l- wa 
quor the beſt wine of Cerez and WM to: 
La Mancha, of which I exceed few 
not a pint, except in very cold Wl tak 
weather, when I allow myſelf 2M ed! 
third more; I ride or walk every exc 
day in the open air, except in wet WW thu 
weather, when I exerciſe for two 7 
hours, in a gallery or piazza of WW wh: 
the palace. TI endeavour to pre. lad; 
ſerve my mind in a due ſtate af able 
obedience to the Divine Com- to, 
mands: I diſcharge, as faithful) ticd 
as J am able, the office of a Chri-: pen 
tian biſhop, and as far as is con- mor 
ſiſtent with human frailty, endes. a ! 


vour to preſerve a conſcience, void faci 
of offence towards God and man- time 
By theſe means, I have arrived "WO the 

e = Bf 


my preſent age, without any con- 
ſiderable injury to my conſtitution 
dy the mercy of God, and relying 
on the interceſſion of a bleſſed Re- 
deemer, I am now, like ripe corn, 
ready for the fickle of death! — 
He died in 1 U 
LVORCE, New Law of, 

in France, decreed by the 
National Convention, whoſe pro- 
ceedings, venal emiſſaries with the 
wafer in their mouths, ſo aſſidu- 
ouſly miſrepreſent and revile. Ap- 
parently enacted for the purpoſe 
of promoting domeſtic happineſs, 
but liable to a thouſand objections 
from the perverſeneſs, the caprice, 
and inconſiſtency of man, that 
ſingular compound of reaſon and 
paſſion, energy and weakneſs, this 
proviſion againſt nuptial miſery, 
had paſſed but a ſhort time, when 
there applied to take the benefit 
of it, a young couple, who had 
been generally conſidered by their 
neighbours, as patterns of connu- 
bial felicity. The young woman 


was beautiful, rich, and married 


to a lover without fortune; but a 
few days after the divorce had 
taken place, they were again unit- 
ed in wedlock, a tranſaction which 
exciting conſiderable ſurprize, was 
thus explained. 1 

Their firſt union having been 
what is called a lowve-mateb, the 
lady's guardians, actuated by laud- 
able prudence, would not conſent 
to, 'till the whole fortune was ſet- 
tled on the wife, abſolutely inde- 
pendent of her huſband, whoſe 
moments in the giddy raptures of 
a honey-moon, rolled on with 
facility and pleaſure. But when 
time and reflection had ſobered 
the bridegroom's ſenſes, he com- 
plained that bis hands, by the il- 


liberal diſtribotion of his wile's 
fortune, were. tied up from en- 
gaging in agricultural, profeſſion- 
al, or commercial purſuits, ſo ad- 
mirably calculated for giving 4 


zeſt to all enjoyments, by occu- 


y 3 
pying thoſe intervals of life, which 


are otherwiſe too apt to Ape 
our faculties in the liſtleſſneſs of 


leiſure, or the gloom of inacti- 
vity. For ſuch evils this excellent 
wife, ſaw and provided a remedy ; 
by ditſolving their firſt marriage, 
ſhe became the uncontrouled mis- 
treſs of her fortune, and gave an 
effectual proof of liberality and 
affection, if not of prudence, by 
making her huſband, on their ſe- 


cond marriage, the unfettered 


maſter of all ſhe poſſeſſed. The 


happy huſband was thus enabled, | 


by love, the great arbiter of des- 


tinies, to whom we are indebte 


for ſupreme happineſs, or harras- 


ſing inquietude, he was enabled to 


devote a portion of his fortune to 

elegant or uſeful occupation. _ 
Without wiſhing to recommend 

her conduct as an example to my 


fair countrywomen, who would 
probably ſuffer for their unguard- 


ed generoſity; I can eaſily believe, 
that the new law of divorce in 


France has, in many inſtances ſe- 


parated thoſe whom God and na- 


ture, education and temper, never 
formed to come together; that it 


has frequently afforded liberty aud 


peace to the miſerable victims of 


avarice and indiſcretion; but I am 
firmly-convinced, that it has open- 
ed a door to the .gratification of 
looſe deſire and inordinate paſſion, 
that it has removed a neceſſary bar 


to the licentiouſneſs of roving im- 
aginations. 


particularly thoſe of ſtrong 1 
| | 1 


If married people, 


144 


and weak underſtandings, in which 


we may include more than two 
thirds of our ſpecies; if they are 
once taught that they may ſeparate 
dy mutual conſent, whenever they 
pleaſe, moments of petty irritation, 
which few are ſtrangers to, may 
ſeparate for life, thoſe who in fact 
are warmly attached to each other; 
the tender ties of father, mother, 
brother, ſiſter, friend, will be 
Tudely violated, and a fatal blow 
'be given, not only to the peace of 
families, but to the moſt ſacred 


and important duties of ſocial life. 


1 will not deny, that ſeparation 
by mutual agreement, in certain 
caſes, may obviate inconvenience, 
aud alleviate diſtreſs ; but if adopt- 
ed as a generally practiſed law, it 
would produce terrible evils, and 
all the calamitous conſequences 
which have been ſo ſtrongly urged 
againſt the indiſcriminate indul- 


gence of Mahomet, the ſanctified 
and more abominable laſciviouſ- 


neſs ſo piouſſy defended and incul- 
cated in the Thelypthora, that ſo- 
lemn mockery of Mr. Madan. 
This article recalls to my mind, 
the famous and eloquently pleaded 
cauſe of Borach Levi, which ſo 
long engaged the attention of the 
Parliament of Paris, and put ſo 
much money into the pockets of 
the French Advocates. This per- 
ſon was a convert to Chriſtianity, 
dut could not prevail on his wife 
to forſake the religion of her fore- 
fathers. She ſtrongly remonſtrated 
againſt his taking ſuch a ſtep; and, 
on his being baptized, inſtantly 
quitted her huſband. Deſerted by 


[the partner of his bed, he won the 


* affections of a neighbour's daught- 


er; but on applying to a prieſt, 


acquainted with his former mar- 


* 
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riage, he refuſed to perform tie 
nuptial ceremony; and 'the-opini- 
on of the ecclefiaſtic was — wot 
ed, after a long and expenſive 


hearing before the Gallie Parlia. 


ment, whoſe decree thus devoted 


an apparently conſcientious Chris- 


tian to comfortleſs ſolitude; or a 
direct violation of the rules of a 
church into whoſe communion he 
had ſo lately and fo eagerly been 
initiated. If any circumſtances or 
fituation can excuſe a ſtate of con- 


cubinage, thoſe of Borach Levi 


ſeem to approach nearly to them; 


abandoned by the wife of his bo- 


ſom, and denied a ſecond mar- 


riage by the church. But * *##+ | 


tottering from his wife and lovely 


family in the City, to his Pariſian 
doll in Marybone, is without ex- 
cuſe, and without ſhame, © 


Dorp, WILLIAM, a popu. 
lar preacher of moderate abi. 
lities, whoſe misfortune or whoſe 


folly it was to marry imprudently; 


a proceeding not to be excuſed in 
clergymen without fortune; though 
it hes been ſaid in their defence, 


that they cannot decently have re- 


courſe to thoſe methods, of keep. 
ing down the ſolicitations of pas- 


ſion, which the reſt of mankind 


unhappily think themſelves juſti- 


' fied in having recourſe to. This 


falſe ſtep might however have been 


_ recovered, as by a pleaſing per- 
. ſon, plauſible manners, and a 
| ſhare of  pulpit'/ eloquence, "to 
many intereſting and © agreeable, 


he gradually preached himſelf into 


preferment, was patronized by 


Biſhop Squires, appointed a Court 

Chaplain, and drew large congre- 

gations to the Magdalen. 
But the extravagance of the 


times, the pride of the eye, wp 
| the 


- 
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the luxury of life, involved him 
in pecuniary difficulty; and a let- 
ter was written to Lady Apfley, at 
that time the Chancellor's wife, 
offering her a preſent of five thou- 
ſand pounds, in caſe Doctor Dodd 
could be ; preſented to the vacant 
living of St. George's, Hanover- 
Square. In conſequence of this 
application, he was diſmiſſed from 
the Royal Chapel, and conſidera- 
bly lowered in the public eſteem; 
Foote introduced him and his 


wife into his Comedy of the 


Cozeners; and the poor divine be- 
came ridiculous to the few who 
did not before deſpiſe him. Yet 
after this violation of ſacerdotal 
propriety, his circumſtances were 


by no means irretrievable; but a 


taſte for expenſive pleaſures, to 
which he was not entitled by birth 


or income, and a fondneſs for in- 


confiſtent ſplendor, ſtill ruled in 
his heart. He endeavoured how- 
ever to improve his income by tak- 


ing private pupils, by eee 
the Bible with annotations, an 


ſcribbling novels. His ſtyle of 


writing, is a ſpecimen of the 
florid and diffuſe, with few proofs 
of taſte, invention, or correct 


judgment; he is groſly deficient in 


that art, without which, in the 
preſent day, few writers will be 
able to gain attention, the art of 
expreſſing what we have to ſay, 
either inſtructive or amuſing in few 
words. 4 e, 
One of his productions, the 
Siſters, exhibits ſcenes culpably 
luſcious, which could not have 
been ſketched but by an eye wit- 


nefs, and highly indecorous for a 


clergyman to deſcribe. 'From theſe, 
and other faults, and perhaps from 
A 1 of taſte in myſelf, I con- 
2 OL, J. | 


feſs T never heard Dodd preach, 


or read any of his productions, 
either with pleaſure or inſtruction. 
From not liking the man, I ſaw, 


or fancied I ſaw, that nothing came 


from the heart. T 

But the whirlpool of diſſipation 
drew him ſtronger and ſtronger 
into its vortex; Ko had been pre- 
vailed on to make an excurſion to 
Paris, with a deſign to engage en · 


gravers for a work he was prepar- 
ing for the 


preſs; but the _ 
of folly ſtill poſſeſſed him, for he 
was recognized on the Plains; de 
Sablons, in regimentals, 
— a fille de joye in a phae- 
ton. In conſequence of this and 
other imprudence, his difficulties 


increaſed; and he was at laſt. 


tempted, in the eagerneſs of want, 
to forge the name of his patron 


Lord Cheſterfield, to a ſecurity, 


on which he borrowed a conſider - 
able une Ars feds e 
The fraud being quickly dis- 
covered by the characteriſtic ſa- 
gacity, and; acuteneſs of bankers 
and their clerks in every thing re- 
lating to money tranſactions; he 
was tried for his life, on the evi- 
dence of his former pupil, to 
whom he had refunded, found 
guilty; and after interceſſions, 


which for number and reſpecta- 


bility, have no example, ſuffered 
an ignominious death. It was in 
B yr that regal clemen- 
cy, which had been extended in 
caſes of murder to the Kennedies, 
to Balfe, and to M*Quirck, might 


have been ſnewn to an unha 
man, who, however culpable his 
conduct, had made ample reſtitu- 


tion; and in his public capacity 
as a miniſter of the gaſpel, had 
faved, and was lamented by thou- 


and 
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ſands. But his tation was con- 
fidered as only a ſtronger reaſon 
for enforcing the execution of the 
law; and in a country which owes 
its exiſtence to commercial credit, 
it has been thought - neceſſary to 
imprint in letters of blood, HAT 
AE WHO'!S DETECTED IN FORGERY, 
ER NEVER ESCAPE DEATH. 
The conduct which led to Dodd's 

| We is daily and hourly imitat- 
ed, in a greater or leſs degree, by 
us all: at the enchanting voice of 
faſhion, folly, or diſſipation, and 
in purſuit of a phantom, which 
dances before us, but always eludes 
our graſp; we tread the flowery 


th — what the world calls plea- 


re, at the expence of our health, 
dur fortune, and our peace. If 
our wealth is immenſe, a journey 
to the Continent, harraſſed ſpirits, 
and a broken conſtitution, are all 
we ſuffer ; but to the million, who 
diſſipate their whole, in purſuits 
which they de not enjoy, and in 
rounds which they travel with in» 
difference or dilp uſt, diſſatisfied 
with themſelves, — ridiculed by 
others; how dreadful the — 
tive! from health, plenty, and 
friends, to infamy, ſuicide; or 
fordid penury.  Yourig people are 
too apt to farget that every guinea 
they throw away, is an ill uſed 
friend, which in all changes of 
life, would have ſhewn them the 
ſame face, and that in diſhpating 
their ſubſtance, they bereave them- 
felves of thoſe very es which 
conſtitute their happineſs, and caſt 
away all ere for domeſtic 
comfort, and the ſoothing ſolace of 
old age. | 
extra which 


| extravagance, 
I have been told is the burthen of 
my fong, the tendency, aud ſhabbi- 


the offspring of actual poverty, 
produced by diſſipation and ſelfiſh 


neſs, have been repeatedly pointed 


out in this collection; the effect of 
it in women, proceeding from a 
faulty education, and producing 
the preſent faſhionable celibacy, 


debauched batchelors, and crowds 


of miſerable impures, has been oe· 
caſionally pointed out. 


But I have reed to 54 


tinguiſh between that mean 


gratification, and two other ap- 
parently ſimilar, but very different 
ſyſtems of -eeconomy ; the one, 
an habitual love of money, a me. 
chanic affection of the fingers Eat 
palm of the hand, for — 

and perpetually feeling new hea 


guineas and bank. notes, and ac. 


companied with that gratification 
of pride, ſo ſoothing to the human 
heart, that the collector excels nine 
in ten of the perſons he meets, in 
the number and value of theſe 
precious rouleaus, and faſcinating 
om of paper; and all without 
e remoteſt look towards making 
uſe of, or expending them. The 
other, a laudable and rational de- 
termination to deny ourſelves ſu- 
perfluous pleaſure and indulgence; 
and with the honourable produce 
of ſelf denial, to diffuſe, by well- 
directed, but not indifcriminate 
bounty, comfort and relief to ge 
treſs; but more particularly, 
that ſpecies of diſtreſs, whicl - 
often eſcapes, the rapid but bene- 
volent glance of modern charity; 
I mean in a uſeful but neglected 
claſs of people, in the middle ranks 
of ſociety, who ſtruggle with cala 
mity, and firiye, ineffectually ſtrive, 
to cover. want by decent effort 
What the bliſs, what the luxury, i 
extend bounty dy private, 2 
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nels ta ſuch objects! while the 


ſturdy beggar, throwing - himſelf, 


without aiming at ſelf exertion, on 


the public ſhoulders, ſhould whine 
and lament, unpitied, but not un- 
ſcourged. Hos hob dE 

I have ventured to cenſure, on 
two occaſions, the neglected diſei- 


pline of our Univerſities, which I 


rejoice to hear is more attended 


to; in another place I bave given 


to royal munificence, and . 
neroſity, its proper name: but m 
— be no longer diſguſted, 
by fatiguing references; a page, a 
far more intereſting and impreſſive 
page, the book of human life, is 
daily, is hourly, open before him. 
In how many the faces he 
meets in this metropolis, abſorbed, 


hurried, and ſwallowed up, in 


buſineſs, or in amuſement; in how 
many faces will he ſee, eroding 
care, and diſtorting vexation, ill- 
diſguiſed, and lurking behind the 
maik of forced gaiety, and ineffec- 
tual ſmiles. How few the coun> 
tenances, in which Lavater could 
read, a heart at eaſe, and the calm 
compoſure of innocent content. 
Such are the inconſiſtencies, and 
if they were not tragic in their 


effects, ſuch the ridiculous incon- 


ſiſtencies, into which we are led 
by pride and affectation. On falſe 
hope and chimerical; expectation, 


on peradventure infamous for 


lies, a twenty thouſand pound 
prize, or the death and legacy of 
a forty. eighth couſin, we build a 
cobweb fabric of doubtful proba- 
bilities; and at the ſyren voice of 
vanity, plunge into habits and ex- 
pences,. which at once render us 
poor and ridiculous. At a fingle 
touch of the wand of time, of truth, 
or human accident, the building 


little like ather people; we are heard, 
at intervals, bitterly complaining» 


the diſgraceful awelking- Heep, in 
which we preterided to be, and find 

ourſelves undone. een 
It were well, if the train of 


evils entailed on vicious extrava- 
gance, fell only on the guilty, but 
whole families, friends and aſſoei- 
ates, ſhare in the miſthief, In 
the urgency of embarraſſment, we 
loſe fight of moral reckitude; ad- 
vantage is taken of the chearful 


ment, to obtain loans, or procure 
fureties, commenced with ſelſiſh 
ing, in forfeiture, impriſonment, 
and diſgrace; we thus add fraud 


and inhumanity to erimes, which 


have already undone us. Enor- 


mous charges, in every ſpeeies af 
traffic or 


ged in, to ſupport our extefits; | 


profeſſion, we are en- 


poſſible m to perſiſt in; and 
on the firſt approach of diſaſter, 


throws helpleſs and unhappy on 
fociety, with all the unmanning 
tendencies of luxurious indolence 
hanging about them. 


Notwithſtanding theſe, and a 
thouſand ſuch 2 hoverin 
or howling. around us, we perſiſt 
in the miſerable ſyſtem of hwing a 


of the times, taxes, debts, and 
tardy rents, without recollecting, 
that by holding forth a 

example to the lower orders, we, 


in a great meaſure, produce the 


Mis we lament; and, that in every 
inſtance, we aggravate them, by 
Wy. | ſuper« 


unſuſpecting hour of ſocial merri- 
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ſuperfluous indulgence. We for- 
get that ceconomy is the parent of 
every virtue, and that by the 
wholeſome retrenchments of pru- 
dence and moderation, we might 
amply provide for the comfort of 
declining life, and for the ſupport 
of our children, whoſe ſenſibilities 
we cruelly increaſe, by rearing 
them up in the lap of pride and 
_ refinement, and thus giving addi- 
tional keenneſs to the arrows of 
misfortune. 'When we are at laſt 
borne down by the preſſure of ca- 
lamity, and finking into the abyſs 
of deſpair, it will afford us ſlender 
— 4 to reflect, that we lived 
genteelly; that our wives and 
daughters excelled their neigh- 
bours, in the elegance and ſplend- 
our of dreſs; that of our fons, Tom 
was aà jolly dog, George, a wit, 
and Edward, a fine gentleman. 
The following were ſome of the 
laſt words of Dr. Dodd: I ſuf- 
fer death for a crime, of which I 
.confeſs myſelf guilty, with a re- 
pentance which I truſt he to whom 

all hearts are known, will not diſ- 
regard. The little good that re- 
mains. in my power, is to warn 
others. It is with ſhame and ſor- 
row I declare, that I always ſin- 


ned againſt conviction, for I al- 


ways conſidered the Chriſtian re- 
ligion as a revelation from God; 
but though I acknowledged the 


truths, I forgot the practice it re- 


commended, and was led aſtray 
by vanity and voluptuouſneſs, I 
attended not to frugality; I deſ- 
piſed THAT MOST NECESSARY OF 
VIRTUES IN A MASTER Or A FA- 
MILY, MINUTE OECONOMY, and 
was plunged by diflipation into 
expences, which produced diſtreſs, 
and ended in fraud. I intreat all 


garret. 


DODSLEY, ROBERT. 


who are preſent, to join with me in 
my laſt prayer, that for the ſake of 
Jeſus Chriſt my fins may be for. 
given, and that my ſoul may be re- 
ceived into the kingdom of heaven.” 
ODSLEY, ROBERT, an in- 
| genious writer and ſucceſsful 
bookſeller, who from an humble 
ſphere of life, in which he con- 
ducted himſelf with exemplary 
propriety, attained competency 
and affluence. | | 


The world had been long —— 


by an opinion, which, is not pet 
entirely removed, that talents and 
prudence are incompatible qua- 
lities, that it is not eaſy to be a 
wit without mortgaging our es- 
tates, and that a poet muſt neces- 
ſarily be in debt, and live in a 
It was Dodſley's good for- 
tune to prove, if any proof were 
wanting, that a man's cultivating 
his underſtanding, is no impedi- 
ment to improving his fortune, and 
that it is very poſſible to be an 
author, without neglecting buſi- 


neſs. 


By the favour of Mr. Pope, Lord 


Cheſterfield, and other diſtinguiſh- 


ed characters, his houſe became 
the faſhionable reſort of perſons of 
literature and rank. The Toyſhop 
contains many lively, pointed, and 
ſatirical ſtrokes on the vices and 
follies of tha age; the characters 
are diſtinct . appropriate. and 
though it is better calculated for 
the cloſet than the ſtage, I have 
ſeen it received with no ſmall ap- 
plauſe. ND. 

The Miller of Mansfield, and 
its Sequel, exhibit an intereſting 
contraſt between the unadorned 
ſolidity of country manners, and 
the ſplendid vices of a court; the 
blunt honeſty of a miller, and the 

ſlender 
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fender importance of a monarch, 
without his "attendants; in a ſe- 
gueſtered ſpot, and in mid-night 
darkneſs: it has ſeveral pleaſing 
longs, which from ſome of them 
continuing ſtill to be popular, muſt 
have merit. The world is alſo in- 


debted to him for a judicious ſe- 
lection of Engliſh poetry, and a 


collection of old plays. His juſt 


retort on Burnet, for calling Mr. 


Prior in his hiſtory of his own 
times one Prior, is probably re- 
membered by moſt of my readers. 

„Mr. Dodfley,” ſays one of his 
biographers, a man to whom li- 
terature is under ſo many obliga- 
tions, raiſed himſelf by his own 
merit; modeſt, ſenſible, and hu- 


mane, he retained the virtues 


which firſt brought him into no- 
tice, after he had gratified every 
wiſh which could ariſe from the 
poſſeſſion of wealth. He was a 
generous friend to men of genius, 
and acquired the eſteem of all who 


were acquainted with him. It 


was his happineſs to paſs the great - 
er part of his life with thoſe whoſe 
names will be revered by poſterity ; 
by moſt of whom he was loved, 
as much for the virtues of his 
heart, as his literary qualifications.” 
UCK, STEPHEN, a threſh- 
er, a rhymer, and a favorite 
of Queen Caroline, This article 
i; not introduced to cenſure this 
worthy woman, who was a rare 
inſtance of goodneſs not corrupted 
by a court, though her ſingular 
queſtions ſometime 'produced a 
ſtruggle in the breaſt of Dr. Clarke, 
between his ſincerity as a conſci- 
entious divine, and his inoffenſive 
dvility as a good-natured man. 


It was the fate, or the misfor- 


dene, of Mr. Duck, though in a 


very humble ſphere of life, to at- 
tract royal attention, becauſe he 
diſcovered certain literary, and 


poetical tendencies, which in a 


man of common dclaſſical educa- 
tion, would not have been confi- 
dered as above mediocrity; for 
theſe and other reaſons, he was 
admitted into the church, partook 
of the uſual advantages of regal 
patronage, and I wiſh it were con- 


ſiſtent with hiſtoric truth, to add, 
that his happineſs increaſed, as his 


proſpects improved. 
Had he been promoted from the 


barn and ſtable to the poſt of a 


bailiff, a ſteward, or a rural ſu- 
perintendant, his ambition and in- 
tereſt would have been gratified in 
a line of life, to which his firſt 
hopes and earlieſt habits were 
formed; had a farm of fifty pounds 
a year been ſtocked and preſented 
to him, it would have been afflu- 


ence, when compared with the ori- 


ginal wages of his ſituation; but 
torn and tranſplanted, (if I may 


be allowed the term) by the vio- 
lent hand of patronage. he aſſociat- 


ed with men, every way his ſupe- 
riors in rank, as well as acquire- 
ment, he felt himſelf unable to 
ſupport that reputation, which the 
notice of a Queen had in ſome de- 
gree created for him. ; 

Thus that pride which we all cen- 
ſure, but all poſſeſs, was mortified 
in the extreme ; that pride, which 
among his brother cottagers, had 
elevated him to the dignity, of © a 
giant among the pigmies, a one- 
eyed monarch of the blind,” re- 
ceived a mortal wound, and he 
fled from the pangs of regret and 
diſappointment, to the ſhocking 


N 


receſſes of ſuicide. 
Had 
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Had the patromeſs of | 


nevolence of a certain Bifhop of 
Lincoln, our toiling threſner would 
not have been transformed into a 
ſedentary parſon, to the deſtruc- 
tion of his health and peace of 
mind. 5 

To à farmer who claimed kin- 
dred with this ſenfible prelate, he 
made an admirable reply: Cou- 
fin, if your cart be broken, I will 
mend it; if your plough be old, I 
will give you a new one, or even 
feed r6 fow your land; but an huſ- 


dandman F found you, and an huſ- 


bandman, 'by God's grace, I will 
leave you.” . | 

The force of this epifcopal 
anecdote, will probably be felt by 
many of my readers, who at times 
have been harraſſed by the vexa- 
tions claims of hungry relatives, 
and rapacious dependants. This 
claſs of men, on the ſtrength of 
favours already received, or rela- 
tionſhip too diſtant to be aſcer- 
fained, often think themſelves en- 
titled, inſolently to claim their 
proportion of a fortune, raifed by 
the induſtry and ſagacity of half a 
man's life. To the petitions of 
deprefed merit, and the yearnin 
of blood and affection, 1 * 
have not, I hope I never ſhall be 
deaf; but the clandeſtine preten- 
ſions of ſtubborn mendicants, who, 
without one effort of ſelf-exertion, 
repoſe themſelves, ignominiouſly 
to batten, in the ſun-ſhine of one, 
whom in early life they joined to 
oppreſs, and in a reverſe of for- 
fare, they would inſtantly defert ; 
F ſhould, in every inftance, expel 
from my threſhold, as canting hy- 
pocrites, and wolves in fheeps' 
cloathing. 


poor Ste- 
phen, acted with the well directed 


DUDLEY, SIR ROBERT. #2 
Mop, SIR ROBERT, 


natural fon of the Earl of 
Leiceſter, by a lady of noble fa. 


mily, in the reign of Queen Elina. 


beth, who thought herſelf autho- 


rized to coerce with 1nquiſitorial 
authority, the tender attachments, 


as well as the political conduct of 
her ſubjects. Though the Earl 
made no ſecret of having a child 
out of the bonds of wedlock; he 
appears to have concealed, with'a 
laudable delicacy, the name of itz 
mother, a Lady Douglas Shef- 
field, from the knowledge of the 
Queen, who, with all her great 
qualities, and fkilful conduct, at 
the head of the Proteſtant intereſt, 
appears not to have poſſeſſed futh- 
cient ſtrength of- mind, to regard 


with indulgence, thoſe” paſſions, 


which her own perſon was ſo un- 
likely to excite. e Be x 

Robert made confiderable pro- 
greſs in the learned languages, 
and early in life imbibed a ſtrong 
mclination for foreign countries, 


which, from the ſtate of naviga- 


tion in thoſe days, he found it dif- 
ficult to indulge; he however fail 
ed up part of the river Oroono- 
que, an account of which is pre- 
ſerved in Hackluyt's Collection; 
and accompanied the Earl of EI 
ſex, at the taking of Cadiz, te- 
ceiving for his behaviour” there, 
much applauſe, and the honour of 
knighthood. 45 
In the hope of reviving the bo- 
nours of his family, he attempted 
to prove the legitimacy of his | 

birth, of which he has been faid 
to have poſſeſſed ſufficient evi 
dence. But his deſigns were coun- 
teracted, by the intereſted activity 
of his father's widow, and the 
mercenary violence of the Attor- 
| ney 
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ney General, Sic Edward Coke, 


who like too many of our modern. 
lawyers, conſidered his N 


fee, as à full juſtification for i 
language, and foul-mouthed abuſe: 
this great lawyer, but malignant 
enemy, in the courſe of the trial of 
cir Walter Raleigh, a man far ſu- 
perior to him in every reſpec᷑ 


| called him, monſter, imp, and 


ſpider of hell. Diſguſted, with 


hat he thought igjuſtice, and ir- 


ritated by certain domeſtic inquie- 
tudes, for he had a wife and ſęve- 


his country, and family; and wi 

2 licentiouſneſs, more particular - 
ly culpable in a married man, 
prevailed on Miſs Southwell, the 
daughter of a Norfolk baronet, to 
xccompany him, in the dreſs of a 
page, to Florence, which he choſe 
as the place of his retreat. 1n the 
unhallowed enjoyment of Engliſh 
beauty, and in purſuit of his fa - 
vourite ſciences, mathematics, che- 
miſtry, and navigation, he be 
came the favourite of Coſmo the 
decond, Great Duke of Tuſcany, 
and his ſucceſſor Ferdinand; ren- 
dered eſſential ſervice to his pa- 
trons, by introducing conſiderable 
improvements in agriculture: and 
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and was created by the Emperor, a 
Duke of the Roman empire, with 
all ample penſion. 2 

He built himſelf a palace, which 
attracted admiration, in Florence, 
a city of palaces, projected the 


between Piſa and the ſea; and the 
lubabitants af Leghorn, confeſs, 
with gratitude, that he raiſed it 
irom an inſignificant ſpot, inha- 
bited only by fiſnermen, and petty 
Waders, into a large, a populeys 
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ral children, Sir Robert quitted 


commerce into their dominions, 


draining an unwholeſome moraſs 


and commercial city, where he 


finiſhed his day. 
In Italy he publiſhed bis ſcarce 
and valuable work, Arcano del 
Mare, in three volumes folio, with 
a title, too long here to recite. 
Among a variety of charts, plans, 
and mathematical diagrams, it 
contains many treatiſes for the im · 
provement of commerce aud na- 
vigation, and, conſidering the pe- 
riod in which it was publiſhed, hig 
book may. be regarded, as a won 
derful effort of the human mind. 
1 mention with concern, that 


in Ruſhworth's Collection, a piece 


written by Sir Robert, occurs, 
with the following title: „A Pro- 
poſition for His Majeſty's Service, 
to bridle the impertinence of Par- 


liament; which, notwithſtand- 


ing his high attainments, will ever 


be mentioned to his diſgrace it 


may be conſidered as a weak and 
mean endeavour to ingratiate him- 
felt with James, and to facilitate 
his return to his native land, a 
purpoſe which I record with plea- 
ſure, was not anſwered. -, 

VU BLLING, an; unextin- 


L# guiſhed ſpark from the aſhes 


of Mr. Burke's expiring Pheenix,the 


age of chivalry. This deciſive mode 


of ſettling differences on which 
judges cannot ſpeak, and to which 
juries are incompetent, ſtill conti- 


nues to decorate or incumber the 
Corinthian order of ſociety, tho 


exec rated from the pulpit, vigo- 
routly attacked by the Rae. and diſ- 


countenauced by the Legiſlature. 


An article in my firſt edition 


has been cenſured, as ſeeming. to 


defend ſuch practices; a deduc- 


tion which onhy could have ariſen 


from too haſty. a peruſal,” from 
wilful perverſion, or my dafee- 


tive 
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tive mode of ſtatement. 


J ſhould 
indeed be very ſorry to make a fa- 


ther aveep, or a ff er fg as I am 


told has been the cafe by a fair, 
but anonymous correſpondent, 
whoſe letter bears the Hibernian 
poſt mark. I earneſtly requeſt 
this lady to give the paſſage in 
queſtion, a ſecond reading; inde- 
pendent of moral and religious 
motives, it 1s clearly and ſtrongly 
argumentative againſt duels, on 
the ground of their being too of- 


ten unfair, and the ſhare of dan- 


ger being diſproportionate, from 
certain -modes there hinted at or 


pointed out. I repeated, it is true, 


the opinion of men, whoſe very 
errors I reſpect, that the advantages 
of an appeal to the ſword, in the 
opinion of many, conſiderably 
counterbalanced the calamities it 
— we th that it tended to pre- 

rve the decorum of ſocial inter- 
courſe, and the reſpectability of 
the military profeſſion, whoſe eſ- 
ſeace and exiſtence depend on un? 


ſullied honourable fame. 


Yet, in deference to the opinion 


of my female correſpondent, and 


the wiſhes of a reſpectable, but on 
the ſcore of paternal and fraternal 


affection, a very culpable family; 


J have new modelled the article in 
queſtion. I could not reconcile 
myſelf to a total omiſſion; it 
would have been inconſiſtent with 
my notions of public utility and 

rivate juſtice; motives, which I 
hop and truſt T ſhall ever find pa- 
ramount; particularly to /e other 
rewards, ſo emphatically dwelt on, 
and held forth in the letter from 
Ireland. If ever I convert my 
pen, which ought to be a weapon 
facred only to the cauſe of virtue; 
if ever from ſiniſter views, or 
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indeed from any motives but thoſe 
of public good, and fair fame, ] 
convert my pen to a, piſtol or x 
dagger, for the purpoſe of raiſing 
contributions on the hopes or the 
fears of mankind, may the hand 
which guides it, drop palſied to my 
ſide, and the ink which flows from 


it, converted to deadly poiſon, 


circulate through my veins.- But 
I muſt not loſe fight of the ſubjet 
of my preſent Pages the profeſſion 
or myſtery of fighting, reduced by 
men of violence to-an accurate, 
ſcientific, but unfair ſyſtem of 
manceuvre, which notwithſtand- 
ing its calamitous conſequences 
has been called a neceſſary gua- 
rantee of the little attentions, the 
minute, but ufeful decorums of 
private life; it has been conſidered 
as the only effectual barrier againſt 
the troubleſome difturber of po- 
liſhed ſociety, the noiſy, obſtinate 
coxcomb, the box-lobby lounger, 
and the firong-back'd walking 
jockey, who deriving ſplendid 


| ſubſiſtence from wealthy impures, 
incontinent widows, the gaming 


table, or the road, preſume on 
the ſtrength of brawn, bone, and 
impudence, to embarraſs modeſty, 
laugh down piety and good ſenſe, 


perplex humility, and interrupt 


rational amuſement. No argu- 
ments, it has been obſerved, but 
powder and ball, will influence or 
check ſuch worthleſs marauders, 
who, like dogs in the manger of 
honeſt gratification, diſqualified for 
communicating or receiving in- 


ſtruction and entertainment them- 


ſelves, exert all their baſe powers 
and miſchievous activity, in di- 
turbing the enjoyments of other. 


The defence is ' plauſible, but it 


we turn our attention to the prac 
N tice 
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tice of many celebrated duelliſts 


and others, who have hitherto ef- 


caped public juſtice; it will evi- 
dently demonſtrate the fallacy of 
any reaſoning in favour of ſingle 
combat. h | 

The ſword, after having* for 
ages ſuperſeded rational evidence, 
and been the decider of guilt and 
innocence, after ſettling the fate 


8 


145 
a ſacrifice to the violated laws of 


his country, has frequently been 


of empires, and procuring the va- 


honourable death; from the evi- 
dent ſuperiority of improved ſkill, 


or natural dexterity, has gradually 


declined into a dramatic machine, 
a weapon for manly amuſement, 
and an appendage to the ornamen- 
tal dreſs of a modern gentleman. 
To this the piſtol has ſucceeded, 
which placing the two moſt pow- 


hiant knight, a lovely miſtreſs, or 


erful elements, fire and air, in the 


hands of every man, has been ſup- 
poſed the moſt ſpeedy and equita- 
ble inſtrument of vengeance and 
defence. But, in this favourite 
method of decifion, which appa- 
rently leaves fo little room for the 


exertion of illicit fineſſe, and af- 


fords ſuch prompt means for ready 
deſtruction, the man of real ho- 
nour and courage, hurried by raſh 


heard to boaſt, that at the com- 
mon diſtance, and with Wogdon's 
piſtols, he would forfeit his ſoul, 
body, and eſtate, if he did not, 
ſixteen times ſucceſlively, hit any 
given part of the human body, 


to the twelfth part of an inch; 


and it muſt be confeſſed, that his 


general ſucceſs corroborated the aſ- 


ſertion. Tn addition to this accu- 
racy of aim, which (excepting in 
the caſe of Major Baggs, in whom 
were fingularly united the well-in- 
formed habits of a gentleman, 
with the unprincipled conduct of 
a gambler) gave him a decided and 
fatal ſuperiority ; he poſſeſſed dex- 
terity, and preſence of mind, by 
an immenſe elongè or outſtretch, 
of actually lowering his height 
more than fourteen inches, as if in 


the act of preſenting, 3 


bo 


ing his eye and hand to a dire 

level with the muzzle of his anta- 
goniſt's piſtol,” covered 'in a great 
meaſure his head and heart, as the 
bullet, if well aimed, muſt pene- 
trate the thick, boney part of the 
palm of his hand, before it could 


touch the one, and paſs through 


words, or unguarded conduct, into 


a duel, is unequally and unfairly 
matched, againſt a man. hacknied 
in the ways of violence and blood, 
and conſtantly in the habit of 
practiſing at marks with piſtols ; 
he is a dwarf in conflict with a gi- 
8 a pigmy combating with Go- 
lah, | 

A man infamous in his day for 
bloody deeds, who has been called 
a duelliſt without courage, and 


the whole length of his right arm, 
before it could reach the other. 

Is the conduct of a man of a 
noble family,- and of independent 
fortune, to be mentioned without 
a ſigh, who bought up the notes 


of a gentleman: in diſtreſs, once 


who from baſe malignant paſſions | 


and turbulent irritability rouzed 
by Tag. ill uſage, ultimately fell 
YO a | 


his friend, for leſs than a fifth 


part of their value, and afterwards 
arreſted him for their full amount? 
If it can be defended, is it not 
time for all who have property, 
character, -ar rank, Hove Sil 


peers, ſenators, or men, inſtantly 


to qu it the contaminating atmoſ- 


- phere 


„ DUELLING. 

phere of the turf? I will not at- coolneſs and magnanimity, it has 
tempt to combat the debaſing, but been held forth as an example of 
faſhionable doctrine, that we muſt the diſcriminating, and in one 
faſhion and ſquare our principles ſenſe, the levelling ſpirit of the 

and conduct, to the latitude and times. A prINCE OF THE, BLOOD 
meridian of thoſe with whom we GcivixG PERSONAL SATISFACTION 
aſſociate; that at Newmarket, the 10 Aa PRIVATE GENTLEMAN, AND 
Club, or at Change-Alley, we A PRIVATE GENTLEMAN DEMOX- | 

can only eſcape ridicule or ruin, $TRATING WITH INFLEXIBLE BUT 

by exerciſing againſt black legs, DEtcorous FIRMNESS, THAT AE 
jockies, gamblers, and ſtock.job. WOULD NOT SUFFER A DOUBT. To 
bers, their own low and deſpicable Ex1isT oN THE SUBJECT OF cha- 
tricks, | 3 RACTER, THOUGH IT ORIGINATED 

To conclude :—Is the life of FROM THE SON oF Hs KING, _ 

the honourable merchant. the good Yet it is greatly to be feared, 
man, the magiſtrate, the uſeful that without legiſlative and penal 
member of ſociety and of ſcience, precaution, duels will take place 

the father, the huſband, and the on frivolous grounds, that the 
friend, the. patriot, the peer, the peace of ſociety, and the lives of 
ſenator, and the prince, to be ex- Farmleſs individuals, will be en- 

oſed to bravoes and adventurers? dangered by ſwaggerers and bul- 

Vhy ſleep our laws? why are not lies, equally devoid of true cou- 

our dungeons crowded ? why are rage, or dignified propriety of con- 
our gibbets occupied only by petty duct. In ſuch caſes, it has been 
villains, while their ſuperiors in recommended to enforce the fa- 
guilt, as well as art, ſallying from mous declaration of the 2 of 
the obſcure garrets of Marybone Pruiia: I permit my ſubjects,” 
and Soho, to midnight riot and faid Frederic, and as a Sovereign 
plunder, beggar our . ſons, ſeduce he generally was in earneſt, 

our daughters, or debauch our permit my ſubjects to fight duels 
wives, and on every occaſion are on all occaſions, with this proviſo, 
prepared to defend enormity by that if one of the parties be not 
— He and murder? If a writer left dead on the field, I will infal- 
could infuſe into breaſts of ſuch a libly hang them both.” —A deſpe- 
mould, one emotion of fear, or of rate and terrific alternative, which 
compunction, he would have real is ſaid to have effectually anſwered 


cauſe of exultation! - the purpoſe of a total prohibition. 
« Yes, I will own, I ſhou'd be I cannot but think, that it would 
proud to ſee, "hy. be a uſeful addition to our military 
« Scoundrels who fear not God, and criminal code to make an of. 
afraid of me.” ficer's ſending or accepting a chal- 


The narrow eſcape of a gallant lenge, during war time, puniſhable 
and Royal Duke, in his memora- by death, and to put it out of the 
ble rencontre with an honourable reach of royal pardon, by an ex- 
and high ſpirited Colonel, has preſs Act of Parliament. If the 
been inſtanced as exhibiting on nice honour, and finer feelings of 
both ſides a conſiderable ſhare of a ſoldier, which cannot be _ x 
| 5 ; maculate!y 


den aunts. 


_ haps may be pleaded from paſt 


DUNDEE. E/) 


maculately preſerved, have been 
jntentionally and groſsly wounded 
or inſulted, and it is found inex- 

ient if. not impoſſible entirely 
to aboliſh duelling, let not public 
welfare be ſacrificed to private re- 


ſentment. The decifion in that 


caſe ſhould be deferred to the re- 
turn of peace; leaſt as has too 
frequently and notoriouſly happen- 
ed, an expedition of conſequence, 
be fruſtrated by the death or mu- 
tilation of an officer, who per- 
haps is the only one in a detach- 
ment, qualified for carrying into 
execution, the important objects of 
his miſſion. Settling ſuch matters 


in the piping time of peace, will 
only interfere, with the gallan- 
tries, the loungings, the card par- 


ties, and a long hit of expedients, 


provided for, or ſuggefied by the 


fertile mind, or the anxious va- 


cuity, of a military man in coun- 
try qua: ters, . : 
I have often thought the ſitu- 


ation of theſe gentlemen ſingular, 


and fometimes uncomfortable. 
Infulated from the only ſociety 
the neighbourhood affords, by the 
ſuggeſtions of inhoſpitable ava- 
rice, the terrors of a cork-ſcrew, 
the timidity of parents, or the 
ſharp-{ighted precaution of mai- 
Some excuſe per- 


experience for the fears ſo ge- 
nerally attached to a red coat ; as 
the cockade and ſword knot, have 


ſo repeatedly been made the faſci- 
nating inſtruments of ſelfiſhneſs or 


laoſe defire, to the ruin of many 
a novel-reading melting damſel, 
and the deſtruction of family 


peace, | 


UNDEE, ViscounT, a Va- 


liant Scotch commander, 


and a faithful adherent of the un- 
fortunate or fooliſh James the Se- 
cond: he has been celebrated as 


the Wolfe of North Britain, and 
deſcribed by his countrymen yas 


acquiring glory at the Paſs of Kil- 
licranky, where he fell, equal ta 
that of the moſt renowned heroes 
of antiquity.; with this difference 
in his favour, that although his 
troops were. irregular and undiſci- 
plined, he generally defeated vete- 
ran forces. 5 B , 


The panegyriſts of this noble- 


man have dwelt with the paſſionate 


warmth of national partiality on 


his diſintereſted attachment to a 
deſerted ſovereign, but revenge 
againſt King William appears to 


have animated his zeal, for he 


fought under him when Prince 


of Orange, at the battle of Seneffe, 
was inſtrumental in ſaving his life, 


and retired in diſguſt, on Wit 


liam's refuſing him a, regiment, 


which he told the young foldier 


could not be given him without a 
violation of military etiquette, aut 


injuring or offending the braveſt 
veterans in his army: yet ſeceſſion 


did not prevent his behaviour be- 


ing reported in the public orders 


with the praiſe and-commendation 


it deſerved. EP 


Dundee had inflamed his mind 
by a peruſal of the ancient poets, 


hiſtorians and philoſophers, who 


taught him to conſider life as of 
no account, when put in compe- 


tition with honour; and he de- 
clared, with unfeigned enthuſiaſtic 
. rapture, * that to die for his coun- 


try was the object of his fond 
hopes aud warmeſt withes.” | 


_ _ Having received poſitive orders 
not to fight General Mackay till a 
reinforcement arrived from Ire- 
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land, he was hemmed in in a mor- 
tifying manner, and for ſeveral 
months had to contend with fa- 


mine, diſeaſe, and a vigilant ene- 


my: yet, by making himſelf rather 
the friend than the commander of 
his men, by ſnaring every difficulty 
and danger, and refuſing every 
ſpecies of indulgence, he induced 

em to ſubmit to the worſt hard- 
ſhips without repining. His diſci- 
pline was, at the ſame time, inex- 
orable and terrific, his only pu- 
niſhment death, for it was his 
opinion that every other ſpecies of 


correction was diſgraceful to a ſol- 


dier, who was by profeſſion a gen- 
tleman. | 
During an engagement a youn 

volunteer was ſeen to retreat, but 
the commander overlooking it, 
pretended he had ſent him on a 
meſſage to the rear: this diſgrace- 
ful circumſtance happening a ſe- 
cond time, he led the young man 
to the front of his army, and, af- 
ter ſaying, That a gentleman's 
ſon ought not to fall by the hands 
of an executioneer, Dundee im- 


mediately ſhot him with his own. 


piſtol. * 

The gallant viſcount appears to 
have been a valuable and earneſt 
partizan in the cauſe to which he 
was attached, and probably acted 
like other ſoldiers of fortune, or 
keen lawyers, who, if they exert 
themſelves to the utmoſt for their 
employers, do not always think 
themſelves obliged to enquire into 
the juſtice and equity of their cauſe. 
Had William gratified him with a 
regiment after the battle of Seneffe, 
he perhaps might have meaſured 
ſwords with King James on the 
Banks of the Boyne, and his de- 


ELLIS.“ 


might have been ſlumbering in 
our Houſe of Peers with the fa- 
voured offspring of the Zuyleſ- 
teins, the Bentincks, and Kep- 

| $297 $94 "OHH LOOT We 
"Ming in the action at Ki]. 
licranky, Mackay's forces were 
put to flight, Dundee thought vic- 
tory uſeleſs, unleſs he could cut off 
their retreat; but, in his eager- 
neſs to ſecure an important paſs, 
was ſeparated from his men, 
and while raiſing his hand and 
waving it to baſten thera, a fatal 
ſhot took place under his arm, 
which was almoſt the only part of 
his body unprotected, as on this 


_ occaſion he wore a fuit of armour. 


His death gave the enemy an op- 
portunity to rally, and the advan- 
tages of a bloody victory were loſt. - 
J have ſeen an epitaph of Dr. Pit- 
cairn's to his memory, two lines 
of which I remember, as they re- 
fer to the revolution and the abo- 
lition of epiſcopacy : 
„Te moriente novos acce 
Scotia reges, 18 
Accepitque novos te moriente 
Deos.“ f 
I doubt if the word accepit in 
the firſt line is ſtrictly proper. 
LECTIONS CONTESTED, 
often afford opportunities to 
a man of finding out misfortunes, 
he was not before conſcious of la- 
bouring under. For an anecdote 
on this ſubject, ſee Scaurus. 
LLIS, WILLIAM, a writer 
on huſbandry, and a farmer 
of Little Gaddeſden, in Hertford- 
ſhire, who under a rude unpro- 
miſing form and appearance, and 
with many literary defects and 
ſingularities, poſſeſſed, at a time 


when agricultural information was 
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ELLIS. 


derable ſhare of knowledge, at- 
tained in the anerring ſchool of 
actual experience. ä 28 1 

His Timber Tree Improved, 
was an humble but effectual in- 
ſtrument in exciting public atten- 
tion to a neglected but important 


object of national concern; and 


many of his contrivances for fa- 
cihtating rural operations, though 
ſupplanted by the ſuperior appa- 
ratus of modern mechaniſm, had 
the merit of firſt deviating from 
the beaten track. The Eflays on 
drilling and horſe-hoeing, evi- 
dently deſigned for the purpoſe 


of promoting the ſale of his im- 


plements, are almoſt forgotten; 
vet his directions for the manage- 
ment of turnips and clover, and 
his ſenſible adaptation of manure 
to each particular ſpecies of foil, 
are laid down with practical pre- 
ciſion; and many of his ſuggeſ- 
tions, with regard to ſheep and 
black cattle, have afforded mate- 
rials to writers of no ſmall cele- 
brity; who poſſeſſing what he 
wanted, philoſophy and ſcientific 
theory, have profited confidera- 
bly trom the practical experiments 
of Ellis. 
nic dexterity were debaſed or ob- 
cored by peeviſhneſs, abſurdity, 


ſurface of Great Britain. 
| ſecond reaſon for mentioning El- 


But his (kill and mecha- 
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tbe almoſt forgotten ſources from 


wherce he bas occaſionally con- 
deſcended to borrow; acknow- 
ledging ſuch humble aſſiſtance 
might perhaps be conſidered as 
derogatory, to a. name high in 
agricultural literature, and re- 
cently patronized or rewarded, for 
well- timed apoſtacy; yet it woul 
be no more than paying the debt 
of candour and juſtice to a writer, 
who with all his eccentric obli- 
quities and ridiculous details, firſt 
directed the public notice to pur- 
ſuits which have converted 

many deſarts, into well cultivated 
farms, and produced ſuch bene- 
ficial alterations on the general 


The 


lis, was to anſwer an objection, 
which has frequently been raiſed 
againſt him and many improvers:; 
that what he publiſhed, and 1 
zealouſly recommended to others, 
he did not in every inſtance prac- 
tice hanlelf. 61457 et 
We muſt conſider, in the firſt 
place, that a projector is ſeldom a 
wealthy man, or if he het to 
be of that deſcription, that 3 
poſſeſſes propenſities which will 
diſqualify him for continuing ſo, 
long: he is in ſhort, generally 
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and a credulous reliance on receipts 
long ſince exploded, on ndſtrums 
and quackeries, which diffuſing 
au air of ridicule over his writings 
r and converfation, induced many 
r WH p<ifons to deny the real merits he 
. doſſeſſed. | | 
- I had two reaſons for introduc- 
d ing the preſent article; firſt, to 
d give to a far-famed writer in the 
e 

as 


ſpeaking, a martyr in the articles 
of time, health and money, to the 
convenience and advant of 
others. Beſides, the ſubject of 
this article was, in his day, a man 
ſo much ſought. after, and ſo fa- 
ſhionable as a ſeedſman and a pro- 
vider of improved huſbandry im- 
plements, that there are few parts 
| of England which he had not oc- 
tame path, a gentle hint, of the caſionally viſited ; he was indeed 
propriety of ſometimes mentioning at any man's diſpoſal who would 
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pay him for his time and trouble; 
and his demands were not, in ge- 
neral, unreaſonable. | 
At theſe unfortunate intervals, 
many noblemen and gentlemen 
called at Little Gaddeſden, in the 
expectation of ſeeing a perfect 
pattern of excellent farming, and 
modern improvement. But they 
were too often diſguſted by a ge- 
neral appearance of ſlovenly neg- 
lect; and frequently found the 
ſervants throwing afide, and per- 
haps abuſing the very tools which 
Ellis had ſo ſtrongly recommend- 
ed in his publications. The ſer- 
vants of farmers, like thoſe of 
other men, can be kept to a ſeru- 
pulous performance of duty, by 
the ſuperintending and fcrutinizin 
eye of a maſter alone. This alfo 
accounts for another peculiarity in 
Ellis's books; he was on every oc- 
caſion flying from his ſubject, to 
deal out coarſe invective, and vul- 
gar common place abuſe, againſt 
ſervants, vagrants, gypſies, beg- 
gars, and hedge-pullers, who pro- 
bably took advantage of our tra- 
veller's abſence, to pluck and 
plunder him without mercy. On 
other occaſions, I fear his integrity 
was ſomewhat warped by intereſt. 
Tempted by guineas and half- 
crowns, (and where is the man 
who does-not love to touch them) 
he was not rich or reſolute enough 
to Jay afide thoſe tools, which he 
Bad once publicly recommended, 
but which he was unwilling to 
confeſs, were ſuperſeded by the 
combined fkill of his neighbours. 
It is however very evident, that 
the rude hints, and rough ſugges- 
tions of Ellis, have afforded a 
foundation, on which his verſa- 


tile and more fortunate ſucceſſors, 
have erected their ſplendid fuper. 
ſtructures; but elevated on the 
aſcents of fame, they have ungrate. 
fully ſuppreſſed their obligations to 
the aukward, but ſubſtantial lad. 
der, by which they were firſt en. 
abled to climb. In this reſpect, 
he experienced the fate of many 
of his ſuperiors in intellect and re. 
finement. Addiſon, the reſpecta- 
ble Addiſon, though treated with 


ſuch levity and contempt by mo- 


dern writers, certainly enabled his 
cotemporaries and followers, by 
means of his eſſays in the Specta- 
tor, to detect the errors, and arraign 
many of the ſuperficial criticiſms, 
of the man who firit taught them 
to think. Ofborne, the bookſeller, 
firſt patronized the ſubject of our 
preſent article, but was accuſed of 
tempting him 'on the ſtrength of 
the reputation he had already ac- 
quired, to ſwell his pages, not 


with what was beſt, but what came 
- uppermoſt ; like too many writers, 


he became the ſuicide of his own 


fame, with that pen which had 


firſt raiſed him into repute. 
LLWOOD, THOMAS. 


quaker, almoſt at the com. 
mencement of that religious ſect, 
and an unreſiſting ſufferer, un. 


der the preſſure of a code of 
laws, whoſe exiſtence (notwith- 
ſtanding a partial repeal) is a li- 
bel on the Engliſh conſtitution. 
He was the companion, rather 


than . ſcholar of the author of 


Paradiſe Loſt: and, by reading to 


him different authors in the learn. 
ed languages, contributed as well 


to his own. improvement, as to 


the ſolace of the dark hours of 


the poet, who had loſt his 15 
eee 


by an affection of the optic nerves, 


called Gutta Serena; a diſeaſe, in 
which neither the beauty or ap- 

arance of the eye are at all im- 
paired, although viſion is utterly 
and irreparably extinguiſhed ; a 
circumſtance which ſufficiently ac- 
counts for there being no indica- 
tion of blindneſs in one of the por- 
traits of the poet, drawn after the 
loſs of his fight. | 

« The curious ear of John Mil- 
ton,” ſays Ellwood, © could dis- 
cover, by the tone of my voice, 
when I did not clearly underſtand 
what I read; and, on ſuch occa- 
ſions, he would ſtop to examine, 
me, and oper the difhcult paſſages.” 
Milton appears to have entertain- 


as well as his integrity; for, . On 
4 viſit I made him at Giles Charl- 
font,” continues Ellwood, © he 
called for a manuſcript; which, 
being brought, he delivered to me, 
bidding me take it home with me, 
and read it at 'my leifure; and, 
when I had ſo done, return it to 
him, with my judgement there- 
upon, 

« I ſet myſelf to read it, and 
found it was that excellent poem, 
which he entitled Paradiſe Loſt. 
When I had, with the beſt atten- 
tion, read it through, I returned 
his book, with due acknowledge. 
ments. He aſked me how I liked 
It, and what I thought of it; which 
I modeſtly, but freely, told him, 
and pleaſantly ſaid to him, Thou 
haſt ſaid much of Paradiſe Loſt, 
but what haſt thou to ſay of Para- 
diſe Found? He made me no 
anſwer, but ſat ſome time in a 
muſe, When, afterwards, my 
occaſions drew me to London, I 
waited on him there, and he 


ed a 82 opinion of his abilities, 
e 
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ſhewed me his ſecond poem, called 
Paradiſe Regained, ſaying to me, 


_ 


in a pleaſant tone, This is 


owing to you, for you put it into 
my head, by the queſtion you 
aſked me at Charlfont, which be- 
fore I had not thought of.” 


It has been faid, by a humour- 
ous writer, © Some cry out againſt 
the Turk, and ſome againſt the 


Pope; but 7 find y worſt enemy 
is my neighbour.” And Ellwood's 
ſevereſt trials were in the houſe of 
his father, a juſtice of peace, who 
had been - remarkably active in 
ſuppreſſing conventicles. We may 
eaſily imagine his reſentment on 
his ſon, a young man of bope and 
expectation, forſaking the religion 
in which he had been educated, 
and joining in the ayſterities, and 
unpleaſant peculiarities, of a pro- 
ſcribed and ridiculed fect, againſt 


whom the old gentleman's zeal 


had been ſo lately rouzed. On 


joining the family at dinner time, 
with a covered head, inſtead of 


partaking a hearty meal, and con- 
vivial merriment, he was ordered 
out of the room with a box on the 
ear, and much humiliating ſevere 
reproof. Such treatment muſt 
have tried the reſolution of our 
young convert, who, to a ſtrong 
and enthuſiaſtic conviction of the 
zuſtice of his tenets, added a fund 
of good ſenſe, and conſiderable 
knowledge of the world ; but theſe 
were not his only difficulties, he 
ſuffered, in common, with his fra- 
ternity, the rigors of intolerant 


laws, which, from the evils of a 


former reign, were ay by the 


legiſlature againſt a deſcription of 


men of very different principles. 
From the ſociety of his father's 
houſe, and afterwards from the 
5 improving 
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improving converſe of Milton, he 
made a quick and unpleaſant tran- 
fition to jails, to counters, and 
Newgate, in a country which, a 


few years before, had puniſhed its 
firſt magiſtrate for a violation of 


the freedom of the ſubject. But 
Ellwood, however contrary be 
thought it to his duty, as a Chriſt- 
jan, to oppoſe his enemies, with 


carnal weapons, was a copious 


writer, and ſucceſsful aſſailant from 
the preſs. Many of his tracts, as 
- well as the Apology of- Barclay, 
appear, in my opinion, never to 

have been effectually anſ*vered. 
It has too long been the cuſtom 


to laugh at, and expoſe, the in- 


flated feelings, the ſtarched affecta- 
tion, and unaccommodating man- 
ners of Quakers; yet their ſyſte- 
matic oppoſition to the irritating 
impolicy of tythes, their general 
purity, of manners, and generous 
attention to their own indigent 


members, without burthening the 


public, which is bound to provide 
for them; their quiet, inoffenſive 
deportment, and conſcientious diſ- 
charge of the duties of private life, 
have not failed to conciliate the 
good will of the ſober part of man- 
kind. And, after a revolution of 
ſixteen centuries, if the fiſhermen 
of Gallilee were to. be deputed by 
their Maſter to reviſit the earth, 
and report the ſtate of that religi- 
ous ſyſtem, which he had exem- 
plified by precept as well as exam- 
ple, and ſealed with his innocent 
blood; after beſtowing an indig- 
nant glance on the profane mum- 
meries of the Vatican, the half- 
done work of Luther, and the 
odious reveries of Calvin; lament- 
ing the frauds, cruelties, and op- 
preſſions of popes, inquiſitions, 
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— 


and general councils; I am of opi. 
nion, that the, cogleſtial miſſion. 
aries, would have conſidered the 
proſcribed followers of Fox and 
Barclay, as making the neareſt ap- 
proaches to genuine primitive 
Canaan... LEE. 
EN JOHN, a fingulzr 

character, notorious. for ir. 
rational parſimony, and immenſe 
pecuniary accumulation; the ori- 
ginal name of his family was Meg 
gott; and to prove that evil ten. 
dencies of mind, as well as dif- 


eaſes of the body, are hereditary, 


we are informed, by his biogra- 
pher, that his mother ſtarved her- 
ſelf to death. Mr. Elwes, who 
received a claflical education at 
Weſtminſter, and paſſed ſome years 
at Geneva, did not ſcruple confes- 
ſing, that he never read afterwards, 
becauſe books coſt money; he ad- 
ded, that his library, during any 
period of his life, could not be valu- 

ed at more than forty. ſhillings. 
In the uſual fortuitous turn of 
events, which often throws pro- 
perty into the lap of thoſe who 
have the leaſt occaſion for it; he 
inherited the vaſt wealth of his 
uncle, and great prototype in fru- 
gality, Sir Harvey Elwes, who, 
without matter for reflection, with- 
out a literary taſte, and without 
paſſions (for nature had denied 
him a conſtitution) lived ſeventy 
years alone, excepting an occali- 
onal viſit from his nephew, On 
theſe occaſions, it was the great 
fear of the young man, that his 
uncle wauld think he gave way 
too much to the faſhionable extra · 
vagance of the times: to prevent 
ſuch ſuſpicions, it was his conſtant 
practice to provide a ragged coat, 
a ruſty hat, and a dirty Pe of 
oes 


I 
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ſhoes, whenever he made his ap- 
pearance before this worthy rela- 
tion. 1 | 


The peculiarities of Mr. Elwes 


did not eſcape the author of Chry- 
ſal, and he has been deſcribed by 
that writer, as aſſociating in the 
early part of life with characters 
of faſhion and ſplendor, and in- 
dulging with them in the exceſſes 
of play, that faſcinating paſſion 
which, though ſome may poſſeſs 
ſufficient reſolution to reſiſt it, is 
wonderfully inherent in the breaſts 
of us all. At the gaming table, 
where honour is ſo much talked 
of, and ſo little practiſed, it was 
his conſtant rule to pay his loſings 


by a draft before he quitted the 


room ; but meeting few either a- 
ble or willing to imitate him in 
this reſpect, he was ſoon tired of 
paying, but never receiving, and 
left the ſociety in diſguſt, after 
lofing, at one fitting, 4oool. at 
picquet, 

Keeping foxhounds was another 
inſtance in which his ſyſtematic 


economy relaxed, but they were 
managed on the moſt ſaving plan, 


for his horſes, dogs, and ſervant, 
coſt ſcarcely three hundred pounds 


a year; the ſame man was his va- 


let, huntſman and groom; ſuch 
intervals as the care of eight horſes 
and a pack of hounds afforded 
him, being employed in milking 
cows, 2 and other country 


buſineſs ; this fervant of all work, 


he once deſcribed as a very idle 
fellow, 

Yet notwithſtanding; his penuri- 
ous diſpoſition, he poſſeſſed a gen - 
tleneſs of manners which not ng 
could ſhake, and a pliancy o 
temper not always to be met with 
in a miſer. Having been perſuad- 

Vor. 1, 


the whole day conſtant proo 


ed to take a day's 8 with a 
gentleman, who exhibited durin 

either of ill luck or unſkilfulneſs, 
he at laſt, in firing through a 
hedge, . lodged ſeveral ſhot in the 


old gentleman's cheek ; the unfor- 


tunate ſportſman, approachin 
with evident embarraſſment an 
concern, Mr. Elwes anticipate 


— 


apology by reaching out his hand, 


and ſaying, My dear ſir, I con- 
gratulate you on improving, I 
knew you would hit ſomething at 
1 | 

Although an habitual love of 
money is apt to render us too lit- 


tle ſcrupulous in the methods by 


which we procure it; he confider- 
ed uſury as an unjuſtifiable mode 


of augmenting his fortune. Con- - 


trary to the oſtentatious meanhefs 
of the preſent times, which accom- 
panies vicious extravagance, and 
originates from luxurious indul- 
gence; his e of heaping up 
was founded on ſelf-denial, and 


perſonal fatigue; he would walk 


in the rain over half the town, 
rather than hire a coach; prefer- 
red fitting in wet cloaths to the 
b e of a fire, and made it a 
rule 


never to purchaſe freſh meat, 


*till the laſt joint was finiſhed, 
though it was unfit to eat. He 


has been known to riſque his neck 


to ſave a penny at a turnpike; and 
after loſing thouſands, has walk- 
ed, from a gaming-houſe, through 
wet and dirt to Smithfield, where 


he met his Eſſex people with cat- 


tle; and would diſpute an hour 
with butchers to get a ſhilling. 


He once extricated a neighbour 
from a long and troubleſome ec- 


clefiaſtical ſuit, by riding ſixty 


9 on hborſeback at midnight, 
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almoſt at a moment's warning. 


Such wonderful efforts would he 
make with alacrity, and at an ad- 
vanced age, to ſerve a perſon, for 
whom no motives or entreaties 
could have prevailed on him to 
part with a guinea. In this and 


all long journies, a few hard- 


boiled eggs, a dry cruſt carried in 
his pocket, the next ſtream of 
water, and a ſpot of freſh graſs, 
while he repoſed himſelf under the 
hedge, were the whole of the tra- 
velling expences of himſelf and 
horſe. | „ 
When his vaſt property was 
| 3 known, applications 
rom a variety of quarters were 
made to him as a monied man, 
and he became a prey to every ad- 
venturer, who had a want or a 


ſcheme. On ſuch occaſions it was 


ſoon found by thoſe, who made a 
profitable uſe of their knowledge, 
that paving the way with a little 
preſent was the ſureſt method of 
ſucceeding in their wiſhes. By 
theſe and other arts, he was tempt- 
ed to advance nioney on faulty 
ſecurities, and it is aſſerted, on 
unqueſtionable authority, that he 
loſt, by bad debts, conſiderably 
more than a hundred thouſand 
pounds. Lending money to ne- 
ceſſitous builders, and bankrupt 
architects and ſurveyors, was an- 
other of his infatuations; by which 
means he became poſſeſſed of many 
houſes in Marybone. Inſpecting 


repairs, and overlooking workmen, 


was alſo a favourite occupation ; 
but he would never hear of alte- 


ration beyond what was abſolutely 
neceſſary to prevent the building 


from tumbling ; as he denied ſuch 
indulgences to himſelf, he could 
not be expected to allow them to 


others, of courſe he was a ſtranger 


to what are called the comforts of 


5s boule. e b 
A near relation once flept at 
his ſeat in the country, but the 
bed-chamber was open to wind 
and weather, and the gentleman 
was alarmed in the night, by the 
rain pouring in upon him. After 
ſearching in yain for a bell, he ie. 
moved.the bed ſeveral times; and 
a place was at laſt found which the 
rain did not reach. On remarking 
the circumſtance to Mr, Elwes, in 
the morning, Aye,” ſaid the old 
5 “ don't mind it my. 
ſelf; but, to thoſe who do, that's 
a nice corner iu the rain.“ 
To preſerve peace in the coun- 


ty, he was choſen member for 


Berkſhire, in 1774; and, though 
an old man, uſed to call himſelf a 
young member, often boafting that 
he came into parliament for eigh- 
teen-pence,, which was the price 
of the election dinner. During 
the American war, he was a ſteady 
Lord North's man; yet the =. 
of independence and difintereſted- 
neſs cannot be denied him; as to 
be thought poor, was the favourite 


wiſh of his heart, he deſired neither 


poſt, rank, or emolument. After 


ſitting in the houſe twelve years, 
parliament was diſſolved, during 
the popular phrenzy conjured up 


againſt Mr. Fox's India - Bill; but 
nothing could prevail on Mr: El- 


wes to incur the trouble and ex- 


pence of a conteſted election, and 


he retired to the uninterrupted en- 


joyment of pounds, ſhillings, and 
Pence. | | 


Our pupil of frugality was not 


without his amorous moments, yet 


he poſſeſſed the rare power of im- 
poſing on the rebellious paſſions, 


* 
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thoſe rigid rules of ceconomy, 
which guided every action of his 
life; during his hours of dalliance, 
when the maxims of a miſer are 
often found to relax, he did not 
loſe ſight” of his ſyſtematic parſi- 
mony. A high bred miſtreſs, he 


feared would make deep inroads 


on his eſtate; and a modern wife, 
he well knew, would prove an ex- 


penſive addition to his houſhold. 
Under ſuch impreſſions, he was 


content tq take a bedfellow from 


his kitchen, who, without poſſeſ- 


ſing ſufficient authority to break 
through his favourite ſyſtem, might 
add to his comforts, and by her 
exact ſuperintendance, and minute 
inſpection, which wives will not 
always undertake, might diminiſh 
the expence, and eaſe him of the 
trouble of a family. By this 
woman, who filled with exemplary 
propriety the aukward, double 
character of a ſervant and a fa- 
vourite, he had ſeveral children, 
who inherit the bulk of his unen- 


tailed property. 


In thus ſelecting a female friend 
from the lower order of ſociety, 


he imitated Prior, the poet and 
ſtateſman, who made the follow- 
ing reply to Lord Oxford, after 
having been reproached for low 
amours: “ Lord treaſurers, and 


men of certain income, and great 
fortunes, may afford to marry; or 


keep an Opera Girl; but, for a 


poor poet, whoſe daily bread de- 


pends on the life of an unhealthy 
queen, and the continuance of a 


jarring adminiſtration, he de- 


lerves to have his ears cropped, if 
he aſpires beyond the ſnug feli- 
city of a buxeme, tender-hearted 
wench, who can dreſs his dinner, 
and waſh his ſhirt.” 
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As Mr. Elwes increaſed in years, 
his habits became inveterate and 


irrational, he grudged himſelf 
food and cloaths; anxiety and 
fear of loſing his property were 


ever uppermoſt in his thoughts, 
and in the ſolicitude of ſuſpicion, 


he watched opportunities of hid- 


ing guineas and bank notes. 
Though far removed from pecu- 


niary diſtreſs, poverty was his 


continual dread, and the fever 
of accumulation raged with re- 
doubled fury, when the avenues 
which lead to enjoyment were 
cloſed up for ever. He was a 
compound of folly and ſenſe, of 
meanneſs and magnanimity, a 
ſtriking example of that provok- 
ing indigence of wealth, when it 
cannot confer happineſs on its poſ- 
ſeſſors; of that aggravating im- 
potence of gold, when it does not 


enlarge the underſtanding, or 


rouze the ſocial affections. 


| EFF , a practice of 


late years prevalent in France, 


from the united cauſes of preju- 
dice, inclination, or neceſſity, and 
though, I hope, without reaſons 
ſo aggravating and urgent, carried 
to a height in Great Britain, fo 
alarming. as to lay a ftrong claim 
to the attention of the patriot and 
ftatefman. It is ſaid, by ſome, to 
be no evil, for that there is a de- 
gree of population, incompatible 


with the ſafe exiſtence of the pul- 


ho weal, which, like the human 
body, requires at times copious 
evacuations, to carry off the ſur- 
charges of plethora ; that a nume- 


rous people is no longer a bleſſing, 
than when they can be cheaply 


and plentifully ſupplied with food, 
raiment, and employment. 
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J fincerely wiſh well to thoſe 
who have left us; I feel no reſent- 
ment againſt them for adopting a 
ſyſtem, which I could not imitate 
myſelf, though ſtrongly tempted, 
and in ſeveral inſtances deprived 
of a good neighbour, a pleaſant com- 

nion, and an intelligent friend. 

lament the unpropitious circum- 
ſtances, from whatever cauſe they 
may have originated, which have 
thus driven many reſpectable indi- 
viduals from their native land. I 
am ready to make allowance for 
the effects of diſappointment, on 
minds brooding over public. and 
private calamity; under ſuch im- 

reſſions, I have (too often, alas, 
55 my own comfort!) experienced 
the induſtrious alacrity of imagi- 
nation, in hunting out, or creating, 
cauſes for complaint and irrita- 
tion. . 

In all ſtages of ſociety, and in 
all times, there have been, and 
ever will be, individuals diſcon- 
tented with the ſlender portion of 
good things allotted to humble 
life; diſſatisfied artiſts, handicrafts- 
men, artificers, and young men 
entering into life, endeavouring, 
in the preſent overcharged ſtate of 
ſociety, to improve their circum- 


ſtances, or find eſtabliſnments. At 


movements ſo common, at efforts 
ſo laudable and natural, no juſt 
cauſe for alarm can be ſaid to 
exiſt. But when we behold citi- 
zens of worth, wealth, and intel- 
lect, divines, ſenators, philoſophers, 
and commercial men, of high en- 
dowment and great capital, who 
have * ee the world by their 
diſcoveries, and afforded bread to 
thouſands by their manufactories; 
when we ſee ſuch men tearing 
themſelves, at a heavy expence of 


* 
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property and regret, from their 
country, friends, and connections, 
and carrying with them, into ano. 
ther hemiſphere, arts, ſcie 
and inventions, which have ſo long 
and fo ſumptuouſly borne up this 
country, with all its burthens, on 
the buoyant ſtream of mercantile 
eminence and proſperity, a cool 
and conſiderate ſpectator cannot 
help looking around him with 
anxiety. | 4 
I have peruſed the opinions of 
a gentleman, whoſe correſpondent, 
without his knowledge, has fa- 
voured the world with a confiden- 
tial letter, written on the eve of 
his departure, and containing his 
Reaſons for leaving a neighbour- 
hood, which had long enjoyed the 
ſociety of his family. And how. 
ever he may feel diſpoſed to 
differ from me, I cannot but 
think, that his reaſons originated 
rather from inclination, produced 
by an irritable temper, than actual 
neceſſity. I underſtand, with plea- 
ſure, that in this proceeding he 
has taken no ſtep which can render 
his return to his native country, 
whenever he chuſes it, impoſſible. 
After ſeeing many men and many 
© cities, after experiencing the Cir- 
cean cups of republican hoſpitality, 
and the bewitching voices of de- 
mocratic ſyrens, I hope and truſt 
that he will eſcape the equally 
overwhelming whirlpools of mo- 
narchic and popular deſpotiſm, the 
Scylla and Charybdis of modern 
times; that he will return with 
renewed health and ſpirits to Itha- 
ca, where Penelope, with faith 
unimpeached, afliduouſly Jabours 
at her yet unfiniſhed web. 
Some of his reaſons it may not 
be amiſs to hear, though we can- 
: 8 N ot, 
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not, in every inſtance, ſubſeribe 
to the juſtice of them. 
“The regret you expreſs,” ſays 
the letter writer to the friend he 
had quitted, © the regret you ex- 
preſs is indeed highly flattering; I 
expected, from our long intimacy, 
the kind ſolicitude and anxious 1n- 
quiſitiveneſs of genuine friendſhip. 
« It was not without difficulty 


that I refrained from giving you a 


call on the day of my departure, 
but in that caſe, explanations muſt 
have followed, deſcribing many 
of your acquaintance, and ſome 
of your friends, in unfavourable 
colours.” 8 

He then proceeds - to. deſcribe 
the-various calls on, and partitions 
of, his hereditary property, which 
rendered retrencliment abſolutely 
neceſſary; and concludes that part 
of his letter, by aſking emphati- 
cally, “ Was it pleaſant, in a 
country which once echoed with 
the popularity and beneficence of 
my family, to be pointed out as an 
economiſt and a milſer ? | 

A watering place in the neigh- 
bourhood is next mentioned as an 
aukward- ſpecies of grievance.— 
„The diffance from our pariſh 
is ſo ſhort, the ride for the ladies 


* 


- 15 Frming, and to the bucks 
ach Amon frous good 
found J muſt either be ill-natured, 
or bid adieu to comfort and repoſe. 


I have not the impudence of our 
friend #***#**, to repel the ardor 
of intruding curioſity, by placing, 
as he actually did, a living naked 
figure in the veſtibule, which ef. 
fectually, but indecorouſly, cleared 
his premiſes of troubleſome viſit- 
ors. But is it agreeable to a man 
fond of domeſtic retirement, like 
me, to have my houſe conſidered 


e, that 1 
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as the raree-ſhow of the country ? 


my garden and pleafure grounds, 


the ſcene of morning exerciſe, and 


evening contemplation, in which 


J have paſſed with you, my friend, 


ſo many delicious claſſic hours, is 
it pleaſant to have them haunted by 
maſculine females, and effeminate 


danglers, who miſtake noiſy vulga- 


rity for eaſy manners, and rank 
alfectation for graceful geſture.” 
A ſpecial attorney, and an active 
juſtice of peace, who makes long 
ſpeeches, but obhges his. tenants 
to pay the whole of the poor rate, 


rank next in the rural catalogue; 


but the rector I name with re- 
ligious awe; the character of this 
ſucceſsfut interceder between God 


and man, would have reflected 
luſtre on the pureſt ages of primi- 


tive Chriſtianity. Judge; then, 
my concern, at having forfeited 


the friendſhip. of our worthy prieſt, 


who, with. a ſoul feelingly alive to 
the ſoft calls of humanity, is a 
ſtern and unrelenting oppoſer of 


every inroad on orthodoxy, Since 


I communicated to him my doubts 
concerning the fidelity of certain 
paſſages in St. John's Goſpel, and 
abſented myſelf from church when- 
ever a certain obnoxious creed was 
read, he conſiders me as an outcaſt 
of Iſrael.” - * 1 

„We were ſurrounded by keen 


ſportſmen,” is the next reaſon 


given for his ſeceſſion, who 
conſider killing foxes, hares, and 
rtridges, as the great and moſt 
important buſineſs of their lives, 
and think agility and dexterity in 
field exerciſes, and the being able 
to converſe learnedly on theſe ſubs 
jects, ſwallowing half. pint bump. 
ers, and roaring obſcene ſongs, as 
ample and ſufficient qualifications 
; N lor 
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for a country gentleman. I have 


ſometimes attempted to entice them 


into a converſation on literary, 
political, agricultural, or ſcientific 
ſubjects, but it was like aſking a 
man born deaf to deſcribe the 
harmony of tones, or a blind one 
the theory of viſion; my efforts 
were generally repaid with the 


broad grin of ignorant impudence, 


and the knowing jargon of mo- 


dern repartee, borrowed from the 


ſtable, the brothel, or the kennel.” 


The batchelor a cormorant, the 
batchelor a drone, - 
Who eats and .drinks at others” 
coſt, but never at his own, 
is ſerved up next, as the ſtanding 
diſh of a country village: | 
„ The fy batchelor, that cormo- 
rant of modern times, with his 
gun, his gelding, and his terrier, 


{ubſiſting in his deſerted manſion 


in ſordid penury, or on mean ex- 
pedients, and avowing, without a 
bluſh, that he wholly and abſo- 
lutely depends on his acquaintance 
for dinners and wine; but un- 
bounded in every expence of a 
ſelfiſh or ſenſual kind, and in eve- 
ry article of dreſs and entertain- 


ment, where the enjoyment begins 


and ends with number one. De- 
bauching your wife, feducing your 


daughter, or corrupting your ſer- 


vant, and galloping brimfull of 
ſcandal ade the country, to dif- 
fuſe it in every direction.“ 

“Rut I paſs from theſe mole-hylls 


on which I occaſionally ſtumbled, 
to the mountain which drove me 


from ****##*., and it is with pe- 
culiar reluctance I enter on the 
ſubject, becauſe, although it fur- 
niſhed the moſt urgent reaſon for 
my departure, you are yourſelf a 


party concerned. It was difference 


in political opinions, You are fey. 


ſible that, from our firſt acquaint. 


ance, I profeſſed myſelf an advo- 
cate for moderate and peaceable 
reform, a diminution of | public 
expence, as far as was conſiſtent 
with expediency ; and a retrench- 
ment of ſinecures and penſions; 
objects, which if neglected, pro- 


miſe to precipitate our count 


into that yawning gulf, from which 
miniſters are ſo anxious to reſcue 
us. | „ ONOIGS\ 

You know my opinion of thoſe 


eloquent advocates for public me- 


horation, who hold one language 
in the cabinet, and another to the 
people, who conſider popularity 
only as a ſtalking horſe, for gal. 
loping into office, who are eager, 
inceſſant and vociferous, in cry- 
ing out for reform, when they 
know it cannot be attained; but 
the moment, circumſtance and ſi- 
tuation put it in their power, inſi- 
diouſly oppoſe it, and fill up the 
meaſure of their iniquity, by ca- 
lumniating, oppreſſing and perſe. 
cuting their old aſſociates, whom 
they had firſt enſnared by example 

and advice. ie e 
„On theſe ſubjects, what T look 
for, and what 1 think I have a 
right to expect, is candour and 
moderation, but the ſpirit of the 
times will not admit a medium, I 
muſt abſolutely and neceſſarily be 
an Ariſtocrate, or a Democrate, 
with all their headſtrong exseſſes, 
and infatuating abſurdities; an 
implicit ſubſcriber to the reveries, 
prejudices and declamatory invec- 
tive of Mr. Burke, or. a pupil to 
the rough rhetoric, and levelling 
logic of Thomas Paine. It is in 
vain, that I declare myſelf a diſci- 
ple to neither of the parties, each 
| | ſcowls 
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ſcowls upon me with a ſuſpicious 
eye, and will not believe, that 
arguments ſo ſtrong; can fail of in- 
ſtant conviction: I am conſidered 


by one as an enemy to wholſome. 


and neceſſary ſubordination ; by 
the other, as inimical to the ſacred 
and unalienable rights. of an En- 
gliſuman; I try to inculcate, 
without avail, my favourite axiom, 
that moderation is the keyſtone of 
political, as well as religious wiſ- 
dom. 5 1 
« In the diplomatic diſpute be- 
tween his Majeſty's miniſters and 
Monſieur Chauvelin, I cannot 
help being of opinion, that na- 
tional advantages of the higheſt 
importance, have been ſacrificed, 
to trifling etiquette, to feehngs, 
perhaps laudable, (but for the irn- 
menſe ſtake we hazard) and the 
perſonal reſentments of an angry 
court. I was, and ſtill am of opi- 
nion, with a certain eminent com- 
moner, that however nefarious, 
and however injurious the conduct 
and deſigns of the ruling powers 
in France, calm and cool diſcuſ- 
lon, ſhould at all events have pre- 
ceded ſiniſter interference, and 


point which involved the fate of 
millions, to doubt whether men 
who depoſed their monarch, who 


of their countrymen, was unwor- 
thy of wiſe politicians; and, in 
its bloody effects, diſgraceful to 
good men. | | 


no a political pamphlet, I have 


hoſtile declaration; that on a 


paid and commanded armies, which 
ze the ſcourge of Europe, to 
doubt, I fay, if ſuch men polleſſ- 
ed the confidence of the majority 


For theſe and fimilar opi- 
mons, which were I to enlarge 
upon them, would ſwell my letter 


been reviled as a perſon diſaffected 
to the conſtitution of my country. 
The nicknames of Jacobine, Re- 


publican and Leveller, with other. ; 


terms, the cant of crafty knaves, 
and the cry of outrageous fools, 
have been plentifully beſtowed 


upon me. I was marked as a dan- 
gerous man, and being ſurround- 


ed by opponents, zealous in de- 
fence of the wholſome ſeverities of 
Mancheſter and Birmingham, 


who think differing with a man in | 


opinion, a ſufficient reaſon for at- 
tacking his perſon, and pulling 
down his houſe, I ſoon felt the 
malignant effects of ſuch a. doc- 
trine, on the prejudiced and bi- 


gotted minds of the lower orders 


of mankind : conflagration, up- 


roar, and plunder, with. all their. 


horrors, preſented themſelves to. 
my imagination! I ordered my 


horſes, and fled from impending | 


deſtruction. E 
I am fully aware, that by the 


conduct I have adopted, I ſhall- 


forego many of the ſolid comforts, 
and ſome of the ſoothing ſatisfac- 
tions of life. A friend like your- 
ſelf, (and I will not ſuppreſs the 
ſigh which burſts forth, while 1 
make the confeſſion) a friend like 
yourſelf, intereſted in my happi- 


neſs and welfare, is not eaſily re- 


placed. The enlivening inter- 
courſe of ſocial life, which I once 
ſo exquiſitely reliſhed, is not with- 
out its faſcinations, but I have for 
ſome years fancied, whether from 
the cynic growing on me, or from 


too good an opinion of other times, 
that ſociety is neither what it was, 
nor what it ſnould be. I cannot, 
I will not diſpatch three bottles of 
port at one fitting ; I am a miſera- 


ble whiſt player, and think it _ 
| L 
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168 ENGELBERGER. 


ther decent or right to give away 
my partner's money, through a 
defect of memory, or by an erro- 


neous judgment, to loſe my 


own. | OG 
„ Perhaps you will allow me 
ſome merit, in thus avoiding evils, 
with which I felt myſelf unable to 
combat, the meek merit of diffi- 
dence, if not of heroic reſolution; 


and as happineſs is the great, the 


juſtifiable purſuit of us all, I will 
try an experiment on the ſubject. 
F have left full powers with our 
common friend ****# to tranſact 
every neceſſary buſineſs for me, and 
am preparing with my books and 


part of my family; to viſit another 


hemiſphere, which T am neither 


ſo ſanguine or ſo weak, as to ex- 
pe& will be without its cares. I am . 
not however without -hopes, that 


religion, time, experimental phi- 
loſophy, natural hiſtory, litera- 


ture, and a new ſcene, will gra- 


dually heal the wounds inflicted 


by intolerance, prejudice, and ca- 
To the queſtion with 


lumny. 
which you conclude; Do I ever 
mean to return? I anſwer, I ho 

T ſhall, the period perhaps is diſ- 
tant, but come it muſt. When 
our religious and political leaders 
are more diſpoſed to enlighten the 


. reafon, than inflame the prejudices 


of the people, when parliamenta- 
ry reprefentation is purified, when 
ſinecures, penſions, 
mous ſalaries are retrenched, 

« Te viſam birondine prima.“ 
And I earneſtly hope, government 
will ds en . that which 
they mut orm from neceſſit 
at by leaſt a work of love, be 
converted to the ſpiteful and rui- 
nous taſk of malignity and jirrita- 


and enor- 


Exe EL BERGER, 03. 
CHIM, a Bohemian Jew ef 


the ſeventeenth century, and, what 


of the doctrines of Chriſtianity, 


who contrary to the practice of 


moſt Iſraelites, neglected or de. 


piſed the common reſources of in- 
duſtry and trade, and devoted him. 
ſelf, as far as humble and ſeanty 


circumſtances would permit, to 
the ſedentary occupation of litera. 
ture; but books, however they 


might ſooth his diſcontents, nei. 
ther improved his morals or added 
to his fortune, for he was detected 
in ſtealing” plate from the Syna- 
gogue at Prague, and committed 
to priſon ; at this place he was vi. 
fited by a Holy Father, who in 
his eagerneſs for converting Jews, 
at that time a prevailing fafhion in 
Germany, promiſed him indem- 
nity from puniſhment; if he would 
conform to the faith of Chriſt; the 


offender did not long heſitate in 


accepting the well-timed offer, and 
was ſoon after received into the 
boſom of the church, with conſi- 
derable ſplendor and ceremony. 
Such conduct, evidently pro- 
duced by motives totally foreign 
from the ſpontaneous influence of 
legitimate conviction, drew upon 


Joachim the reproaches of his 
former aſſociates. They ironically 


congratulated his converters on 
the addition of ſo worthya charac- 
ter to their Society, into which he 


would never have entered, had he 


not violated the laws of God and 
man. But what the convert I 

done, he was able and willing to 
defend; he publifhed a juſtiſica. 
tion of the ſtep he had taken, and 
ſtated in his book ſatisfactory rea- 


| ſons for embracing the Goſpe- 


This 


ENGELBERGER. 


This defence of his conduct occa- 


fioned a journey to. Vienna, where 
he became popular, and for a ſhort 


time, a favonrite with Ferdinand 
the Third, Emperor of Germany. 

But neither the Crown nor the 
Cowl can communicate infallibi. 
lity, or penetrate into the deep re- 
ceſſes of the human heart; pray- 
ers are nat morality, kneeling is 
not religion; the precepts of the 
prieſt, and the rewards of the Mo- 
narch, were not able to reſtrain 
vicious tendency; his character 
1 unfolded itſelf, he 
was gradually neglected or deſpiſ- 
ed, and ſtimulated by.want, or the 
impulſe of inveterate habit, rob; 
bed the Royal Treaſury, but com- 
bining clumſineſs with villainy, 
was diſcovered, and condemned 
to ſuffer death. 

In priſon, he exhibited every 


appearance of contrition and re- 


pentance, went through the ſo- 
lemn mockeries of confeſſion and 
abſolution, and received the Holy 
Sacrament; reſerving to himſelf 
at the ſame time, a conſoling per- 
ſuaſion, that the Emperor, after 
the favour he had ſhewn, would 
not leave him to the ignominy of 
a public execution. But in this in- 
france the hand of juſtice was not 79 
be arrefted by famous itiſim or inter fer- 
ence, On the appointed day, pre- 
parations actually commenced, 
and the affender was led forth to 
the ſcaffald; obſerving the terrible 
apparatus of death, he earneſt]y 
demanded if no hope remained, 


and on being anſwered in the ne- 


gative, fixed his eyes. for a few 
moments on the ground; then 
luddenly rouzed by the violence of 


butrageous diſappointment, or the 
— — 


rity, he daſhed to pieces à cruei- 


fix in his hand, and turning his 


face to the people, publicly re- 


nounced the Chriſtian 1 which 
had pro- 


he owned with ſhame 
feſſed, from unworthy motives, 


but had never believed. He added 


that his abominable duplicity de- 
ſerved the puniſhment he was 
about to, undergo, which he ſub- 


mitted to without complaint, in a 


warm hope, and reliance on the 
mercies of God, that his ſuffer- 
ings in this world might alleviate 
his pains in the next, he concluded 
by calling on every perſon. — Wi 


> * 


to bear witneſs, that he died as he 


lived, in the faith of Moſes and 


the Patriarchs. | 


To the terrified confeſſor, who 


aſked him if he had not juſt be- 
fore received the ſacrament, he re- 
plied, © I did indeed receive that 
deteſtable morſel into my mouth 
but my throat has not been.diſgraced 
by ſwallowing it, for 1 immediate- 
ly applied my handkerchief, i 
which, without being 9 
removed it from my lips.“ 5 
The ſurrounding multitude, 


who echoing the voice of their 


teachers, had a few months before 
almoſt deified a renegado, for de- 
nying the gods of N. country, 
could no longer withhold their re- 
ſentment; they ruſhed towards the 


ſcaffold, aud but for military in- 


terference, would have torn the 
culprit to pieces. Diſappointed 
in their object, they wreaked. their 
vengeance on a number of Jews 


who were preſent, on their ſhops, 


and their goods, and the day con- 
cluded ia uproar and confuſion. 
be execution which had been 


interrupted by popular tumult, 


ous place a few days after, when 
> ©" 
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Engelberger was dragged on a 
hurdle through the principal 
ſtreets of Vienna. To prove, if 
any proof were wanting, that the 
ſpirit of proſelytiſm is as diſtant 
from common ſenſe, as it is from 
humanity, a new ſentence had in 
the interval been paſſed on him, 
which but for ſalutary and impreſ- 
five deduction, is too ſhocking to 
relate. His puniſhment which 
could only have been deviſed and 
executed by monſters and fools, 
was in the ſame proportion odiouſ- 
Iy cruel, as his reward for the 
proſtitution of religious avowal, 
had been abſurd and unmerited. 


Repeating, as long as he could 


ſpeak, that he hoped his ſufferings 
would expiate his crimes, this mi- 
ſerable wretch's right hand was 
firſt cut off, his tongue torn from 
his mouth, and his body hanging 
by the feet from a gallows, was 
(horrid to tell) roaſted by a flow 
fire, dogs in the mean time lace- 
rating and tearing his fleſh. Death 
finally concluded the odious 
butchery, and his aſhes were 
thrown into the Danube; but the 
waters of ten thouſand Danubes 
cannot waſh away the foul re- 
membrance of ſuch a tranſaction, 

or efface the memory of ſavage 
barbarity, and bloody zeal, which 
could thus puniſh a crime pro- 
duced, aggravated, or provoked 
by a union of foliy, perverſeneſs, 
prejudice and bigotry. 

] ſee no reaſon,” ſaid a ſenſi- 


ble Bifhop in a late debate, why 


an Engliſnman may not have an 
opportunity of attending divine 
worſhip in India, but I have great 
doubts of the juſtice or propriety 
of ſending miſſionaries, for the 
purpoſe of converting the natives 


ENGELBERGER. 


to Chriſtianity. The religion of 
a country is more or leſs connect. 
ed with its government, beſides it 
is a point which no man hath 
right to interfere in, without an 
expreſs commiſſion from Heaven, 
The Apoſtles poſſeſſed ſuch com. 
miſſion, and in evidence of it, 
were inveſted with the power of 
working miracles, but ſuch power 
having long ſince ceaſed, the com- 
miſſion, of which it was the evi 
dence, ſhould ceaſe alfo.” The 
Biſhop ſhould have 'ſhewn,” ſays 
an able opponent, © from /criptural 


_ autherity, that although the divine 


commiſſion for © propagating the 
Chriſtian Religion ceaſed with the 
gift of working miracles, he ſhould 
have ſhewn that the commiſſion 
for recerving all honours and emo- 
luments thereunto appertaining, is 
ſtill in full force.“ Fl 

I cannot conclude an article 
which ſpeaks of making converts, 
without obſerving, that TI have re- 
marked, in two parts of England 
which I occafionally viſit, the in- 
duſtrious alacrity of catholics, in 
the holy work of propagating po- 
piſh tenets. Attendance at mals 
is followed by pecuniary rewards, 
by food, raiment, fuel, and other 
encouragements, which the reſolu- 
tion of an humble proteſtant, in 
poverty and cold weather, is ſe- 
dom able to reſiſt. I will not pre- 
ſume to determine, whether 5t. 
Peter, at a certain gate, will think 
his cauſe at all honqured by follou- 


ers, whoſe reaſon” has been ſub- 


dued by hunger and thirſt, whole 
faith is ſupported ' by beef and 
pudding, thoſe powerful arguments 
to an empty ſtomach, With con- 
ſcientious men, who conſider ther 


caufe as the _ of gem . 


on 
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proceedings are perhaps natural. 


Indeed they have been imitated, if 
not authorized, by the faſhionable 
zeal of certain worthy characters, 
who have alſociated for the pur- 
poſe of arreſting the deſtructive 
inroads of Jacobine and French 
principles, which being accompa- 
nied by ſo many tempting and faſci- 
nating circumſtances, rendered ſuch 
activity and caution neceſſary, to 
prevent their being univerſally 
adopted. | e 

In ſeveral of theſe laudable and 
patriotic ſocieties, it has been una- 
nimouſly determined, and gene- 
rally recommended, to deal with 


no tradeſman, or ſhew favour to 


any profeſſional, or indeed any 
other perſon, who ſhall. 8 
to think a diminution of public 


expenditure, a reform of Parlia- 


ment, or other public grievance, 
at all neceſſary or expedient. _ 
PICHARIS, an enfranchiſed 
female ſlave, who during a 
dark and diſgraceful period of the 
Roman Empire, diſcovered a 
firmneſs and intrepidity not un- 
worthy of the Scipios. Irritated 
to enthuſiaſm by the unnatural 
enormities of Nero, who has been 
damned to everlaſting infamy by 
the firſt of hiſtorians, ſne joined 
in, and by her zeal powerfully for- 
warded a conſpiracy againſt that 
imperial ſavage ; but was diſguſted 
by the tardineſs or prudent pre- 
caution of the principal — 
among whom the author f Phar- 


alia, and the firſt men of their 


age were found: this delay, which 
probably originated from a wiſh 


to enſure ſucceſs by well-concert- - 


ed meaſures, did not fuit the ſtrong 
feelings of one, who aſpiring to 


the merit of a free woman, as ſhe 


ers, 


ſtrangled. 
ſolution of Epicharis on this oeca- 


planned with boldneſs, was for ex- 
eciting with rapidity. | 
From the temerity of Epicharis 
or from a want of energy in her 
aſſociates, their deſigns were ſuſ- 
pected, and ſhe was fixed on by 
the Brute in Purple, as one who 
from the general weakneſs of her 
ſex, might be prevailed on-by pro- 
miſes or threats, to name the par- 
ties concerned, and diſcover the 


particulars -of- their purpoſe ; ſhe 


nobly reſiſted every effort to cor- 
hr her integrity by bribes; re- 
jected with ſcorn offers of pardon ; 
defied the impotence of malice to 
touch or warp an independent 
mind, boldly execrated the Empe- 
ror as a paricide, and the Romans 
as degenerate ſlaves for ſubmitting 
to ſo inhuman a monſter. 

During a long, a dreadful day 
ſhe endured without a word, and 
without a groan, every ſpecies of 
indignity and torment, which ex- 
aſperated vengeance could invent; 
and as her mangled body was con- 
veyed to priſon, the Emperor with 
a mercileſs aſſiduity fince practiſed 
by the inquiſitions of Portugal 
and Spain, gave ſtrict charge to 
prevent by medical aid, and all 


other poſſible means the eſcape of 


life. Being brought forth the next 
morning, for the purpoſe of re- 
peating the torture, this extraordi- 
nary woman, while the infernal 
preparations were making, found 
means to elude the vigilance of 
the officers, paſſed a girdle tightly 
round her neck and the back of 
the ſeat, and ſlipping her feet. from 
their reſting place, was in this 
manner ſuſpended, and ſoon 
he fortitude and re- 


fion, were the - more remarkable, 
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as the chief conſpirators, men of 


high literary eminence; and pro- 


conſular dignity, ſenators, and 


magiſtrates, were baſely endeavour- 


ing to make their peace with Nero, 
by abject ſubmiſſion, and unman- 
ly, diſhonourable confeſſion, but 
were alike conſigned to an un- 
timely death; an impreſſive leſſon 
againſt relying on the mercies of a 
tyrant. 
STE, CHARLES, 4 medical 
writer, a clergyman and edi- 
tor of the Courier, a newſpaper 
which avoiding the rocks of pe- 
cuniary timidity on which its pre- 
deceſſor the Cabinet, ſo ſuddenly 
ſplit, appears to enjoy its ſhare of 
public encouragement, and ſup- 


port. The ſucceſs of Mr. Eſte as 


a medical man was moderate; in 


a ſmall collection of Tracts pub- 


liſhed early in life, he inſiſts that 


patients in a certain diſorder ought 
to ſmart; -a declaration in which 
his love of moral juſtice makes 
him forget his duty as a furgeon 
and a man; this doctrine might be 
ſupported with ſome plauſibility in 
a ſchool of caſuiſts, but was not 
likely to ſecure the young moral- 


iſt many patients. As an author 


he is by no means deficient in ta- 
lent, exhibiting frequent proofs of 


vigorous intellect, deep 1eflection, | 


and uſeful combination of cir- 
cumſtance.  - 
Yet the Hiſtory of his own life 


is dry, affected, verboſe and mi- 
nutely unintereſting, he tells us 
that when preparing for ordina- 


tion, he ordered the hair dreſſer 


to be with him at four in the 
morning; with fuch toil and ſuch 
efforts, which be appears Tr 
too fond of relating, the. a 
wut of reader at Witch 


art. T will not deny the . 
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fear the only preferment. of a men 

unſullied in morals, and of conſider. 
able literary merit, could he pre- 
vail on himſelf to ſhake off his pe. 
dantic fingularities of. ſtyle, his 
vicious arrangement of ſentences, 


and ſinꝑular quaintneſs of expreſ. 


fon, which with all his merit, and 
all his information puzzle and miſ. 
lead his rcaders. If this incorri- 
gible mode of writing, be after 
all only an ingenious attempt to 
prevent legal advantage 
taken of his harſh ſtrictures on 
public meaſures and inte 
political diſcuſſions; the purpoſe 
in ſome degree is anſwered, for 
the conductor evades all detection 
by hiding his meaning. Let in 
ſpite of theſe and a thonſand 
faults, I can diſcover, 1 
in tons of droſs a portion of 

ling metal, which may be eaſily 
diſtinguiſhed from the party cant, 
idle chit-chat, modiſh phraſe, and 
pert flippancy of Jome of his co- 
temporaries. 

The World, I ſpeak of a Pax 
per now almoſt forgotten, in 
which Mr, Eſte aſſiſted, was at a 
certain period unfortunate in_be- 
ſtowing panegyric, neither ap- 
propriate or diſcriminating; 1! 
extolled Mr. Kemble for his per- 
formance. in parts, * > 7 
requiring _ealy faſhionab! 
ners, and agreeable plancy 4x74 
geſture, for. 3 the friends 


of that gentleman confeſs, that he 


is neither qualified by nature of 


nager's juſt claim to acutenels 


in dramatic criticiſm, and a happy 
application of claflical knowledge 
to theatr] 


decoration ; but 28 2 
ſenſible an, he cannot but know 


the odjous, the A 
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we have many poets, I 
pleaſure, paſſion and ſentiment, 
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ror· inſpiring perſonages of Tra- 
nk the ſtern, the rugged Corio- 
n 


us, the hateful 1 Ri- 
u 


chard, the ſoaring, but 


ſti. 


tious Macbeth, are the only walks 


of character for which he is emi- 
nently formed by feature, voice, 


and eye; with the exception of 


penruddocke, Petruchio, and a. 


When he 


few others in Comedy. 


reads certain dramatic columns, as 


L underſtand is always the caſe be- 
fore they go to preſs, I would ad- 
viſe him to draw his pen over irra- 


tional and unmerited praiſe, inju- 
rious to his juſt fame, and deroga- 
tory to his real merits. 


I may be thought remiſs, if I, 


do not on this occaſion, notice the 
Della Cruſca Poetry, whictr has 


been uſhered to the world with 


no ſmall pomp and expence. In 


the preſent ſcarcity of real poetic. 


genius, though Mr. 4 thinks 


delineated in glowing diction and 
harmonious verſe, 


gory, decorated with tinſel orna- 


ment, and ſometimes rendered ri 


diculous by fuſtian, rant and bom- 


baſt. The Interview, a Poem at- 


tributed to Mr. Merry, poſſeſſes 
much ſplendid imagery and pow- 
erful Pathos, with fewer of 


theſe faults than any of the reſt. 
The whole offspring of this enrap- 


tured ſchool, the a's, Anna 
Maria's, the Matilda's, and Ar- 
leys, of their day, with a long 
liſt of high ſounding or tender 
names have of late been unmer- 
cifully diſſected by a modern un- 
relenting ſatiriſt; who ſeems not 


yet ſatisfied with the murder his 


ee with 


ut too fre- 
quently clouded with obſcure alle- 


in queſtion appear not without me- 
rit on the ſcore of imagination, 


and imagery, in their reſearches. 
for novelty and brilliancy, but have 


forgotten a uſeful, adage, © Rien 
n'eſt beau que le vrai. uubiec 5 4 
My prediction on the ſubje&t of 
Wes bt have been long ful-. 
filled; new. rivals have ariſen to 
eclipſe the glories of their prede- 
ceſſors; and L am ſtill of opinion, 
that any enterprizing man with 
money in his pocket, aud proper 
literary aſſiſtance, might at inter- 
vals eſtabliſh a newſpaper, which 
would have its day, enrich. its pro- 
prietors, and gradually yield the 
palm to ſome new candidate for 
public attention... ee. 
Since my former publication, 
Mr. Eſte has viſited the Continent, 
and favored the public not only 
with what he heard and ſaw, but 
much, rather too much, of what 
he and moſt people have read; 
the original ſin of obſcurity and 
affected phraſeology ſeizing him at 
the Streights of Dover, appears 
to have accompanied him through- 


out his journey; and has unfortu- 


nately rendered a book, which 
contains much uſeful detail, and 
important political reflection, ſa 
heavy and perplexing, dark and 
intricate, that I have found few 
who, like myſelf, have had the 
patience to read his volume 
through. | | 

After ſurviving the wreck of 
one publication, I congratulate 
chis gentleman on bis probable 
ſucceſs in another, and ſee, with 
pleaſure, that he ſtruggles, in ſpite 


of himſelf, againſt his conſtitu- 


tional tendency to pun, antithi 

whimſical compound epithet, an 

verbal arrangement, elaborately 
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- ſtrange and uncommon. I remark 
the -_ truths and popular max- 


uns he occaſionally inculcates, and 
hope he will not, like too man 
of his periodic predeceſſors, raiſe 


a reputation only to excite minis- 


terial reward, or ſhare party con- 
tribution ; that he will reſiſt the 
civium ardor prava jubentium, as 
firmly as he would ſet at defiance 
the vultus inſtantis tyranni; in a 


word, that meaſures, and not men, 
will be the object of his inveſtigat- 


ing ſpirit. TEL 
The following 1s part of an ad- 

vertiſement, announcing a news- 

Papers by Mr. Eſte; as a curious 


iterary morceau of good ſenſe, 


ſingularly enveloped in ſomething. 


J cannot deſcribe, I thought it 
worth 5 SLA 4h 
„When Dr. Johnſon printed 


his introduction of a newſpaper,” 


(query, when and where?) “ his 
complaint was, that cotemporary 


works of the ſame ſort were ſuited 


to weary people, rather than to 
fatisfy them. Had he written now, 
he might have found the ſatisfac- 
tion not more, but the wearineſs 
leſs; for though-ſo many newſpa- 
pers are publiſhed, how few of 
them, with profit or with pleaſure, 
can poſſibly be read. Every one 
can tell how they have been mul- 


tiplied, and the tax on them in- 


creaſed and yet, what has the 
revenue gained, but ſub- diviſion 
or loſs? Indeed, how can it be 
otherwiſe? With the guilt of 
Lucifer, there muſt be ever ſome- 


. thing like his fall. For to ſuffer 
dulneſs, to connive at infamy, is, 


proportionably, to be ſullied with 
their ſhame, Some allowance may 


be made for complexional inſenſi- 
bility, for conſtitutional tear, phy- 


ſical incapacity, nay, for accidental 
famine. But what reſentment can 


reach the provocation, when the 
ſure teſts of ſenſe and feeling ſeem 
admitted for nothing elſe than their 
outrageous violation? when groſs. 
neſs and barbarity toil to demoliſh 
all diſtinction? when ignorance, 


as if eager for general ſtupefaction, 


exemplifies the accompliſhments of 
life from their vileſt profeſſors? 
when vice has the effrontery, con- 
vectare prædas, for three meals a 


day, to vend, as a moral model, 


the varniſhed corruptions of ſome 


exceeding drab ? 


«© While the public prints are 
thus made the soxcERIEs of vice, 
what diſcreet gentleman can truſt 
a daughter over them? It were not 
leſs frantic to riſk ſuch traſh upon 
a breakfaſt table, than to ruſh with 
it, if it could be, over Acheron, 
amidſt the ſtench and nuiſances, 
the malignant light, and mephitic 
exhalations of perdition; where 
to ſkim over is to fall, and to fall 
is to fink for ever. What the ſup- 


ports of our publication may be, 
and what our ideas of duty, in 
regard to indiſpenſible decency, 


will ſoon be ſeen. For thus at 
once, and - altogether, we reſcue 


the town from qQUAack $CIENCE, 


VENAL ART, and RETERODOX 
PERVERSION; we rid our country 
of all the looſe venom, hitherto 
ſo ſhockingly ſuffered to be hawk- 
ed about from the ſheds and ſham- 
bles of debauchery ; we proſcribe, 
for ever, not only each paragraph 
that is indecorous, but every ad- 
vertiſement at all corruptive, from 


the mountebank and the marau- 


der; from the proſtitute, and from 
him, yet more abject, who by 


_ proſtitutes is fed: advertiſements 


which 
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which fret the delicate with ſhame; 
which rationally exaſperate thoſe 
nobly ſtruggling to bleſs their chil- 
dren, with the unimpaired ſecuri- 

ties of our common nature ! None 
can be admitted, though of legal 
proceſs, or of morbid viſitation, 
though of trials, or of patents, 
which can ſpread peſtilence under 


- 


the pretence of prophylactics, or 


ſtimulate vice with the immodeſty 
of its correction. 
this, ſhould be, like the plague in 
Britain, known only by memory 
and deſcription. This paper ſhall 
be taken by every body, with clear 
confidence of being innocent; — 
they ſhall begin it unembarraſſed, 
and end it undepraved. This is 
one obvious deviation from the 
ordinary practice. It may be un- 
expected novelty ; civility not ſeen 
in others ; but when it ſhall ceaſe 


to be new, can its importance 


ever ceaſe? 
Next to obſcenity, and in mo- 


ral miſchief ſcarcely leſs abomina- 


ble, are the toil and trouble, ſo 
labouring on all ſides, from ful- 
ſome flattery and exaggerated defa- 
mation. Hence, a ſtranger to our 
national character, to our time 
and climate, might conclude him- 
ſelf condemned to ſome dark age 
and barbarous latitude; amidſt cir- 
cumſtances, making fable flat, of 
monſters and reptiles, the bite and 
flaver of creation! 
thank God, are in a ſtate, where 
their principles, like their planets, 
gare tempered excellently; and 
where men, with refining arts, are 
rearing excellence towards perfec- 
tion; where the ſcorpion and the 


Such filth as | 


Engliſhmen, 


bear are but fictitious ſigns in our 
ſyſtem; where, like the lumber of 


a demoliſhed world, there may be 
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now and then a puny ruffian; with 


rare enormity, - ſunk beneath a 
brute; but where, in general, 
men ſeem riſing, more wi more, 
above the ſtandard of their prede- 
ceſſors. Great and good men 
abound on each ſide ; if the object 
be to exemplify the beſt energies 
of our nature, they who would 
vaunt a more ſplendid ſpecimen of 
tranſcendent talents, of popular 


eloquence, manly delicacy, and 
moral urbanity in the uſe of them, 
are to be congratulated more on 


their love of wonder than of truth; 
they may, like the man ſaid to 


dream in an unknown tongue, 


fancy brighter viſions ; but, never 
in their experience, never in their 
reading, can they have found them. 
Reference is now made to the lead- 


ſay, truly, they do not deſerve to 
be fo ? 3 FH 

| 46 Theſe are the ideas that offer, 
and imply the mode which in this 
paper will be thought fit for the 
treatment of political topics, and 
public men; to keep aloft from 
every thing coarſely perſonal; to 
ſnew no partiality, but for talent, 


no pertinacity, but for truth; to 


be INDEPENDENT, TO BE FREE. 
That for the natural and falutary 
diviſions in mens minds there ma 

be room enough, but that there 


may be no room at all given for 
the guilty paſſions to debate. In 
ſhort, that every man may ſo far 


be kept harmleſs, from calumny, 


towards others; from flattery, to-- 
. wards himſelf. Parties may be ſo 
made up, as not inevitably to mean 


harm ; but when did they ever do 
any good? In all the flux of par- 


ties which in this country have 


run 


ing men on either fide ; they are 
deemed illuſtrious; and who can 
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run down one another, with ſo 
much fame, with ſo much coſt, 
where and when was there any 
Chance of a reſiduum to pay the 


people for the projection? Party 


ſpirit is bad in itſelf, and it ſeems, 
by a dire fatality, ever haſtening 
to what is worſe; it ſpeeds purſuit, 
for ſport too laborious, and for 
labour too certainly in vain. Tt 


maims buſineſs ; it taints pleaſure ; 


= 


it introduces a falſe eſtimate in 
itics ; a criterion, not from 
meaſures, but from men. Party 
ſtruggles are notoriouſly a barren 
waſte of temper and of time. And 
et what printed paper, however 
impotent, might not, but for the 
Humanity of the laws as to wrecks, 
be branded among their criminal 


abettors ? Such mean compli- 


ances, the extremities of hopeleſs 
ignorance, and of venal art, are 
not to be apprehended in a publi- 
cation like this, for it is leſſoned, 
by experience, into diffidence, and 
thinks the indiſcriminate claims of 
party worth no notice, but that of 
vigilance and candour; of vigi- 
lance, to guard againſt miſchief; 


and of candour, not to over-ſtate 


it. This publication formerly dis- 
glaims all parties; it is devoted 
ſolely to the public; like the well- 
known example, otherwiſe, alas! 
not exemplary, who, tired of ſu- 
per- ſerviceable dedication to ſup- 
poſitious ſaints, inſcribed his tem- 
ple to God. | | 
A paper qualified for its office, 
Would enter on its functions with 
the higheſt tone; it need not, but 
Sy detective execution, rank un- 
der any effort which is to miniſter 
to the pꝓrogreſſive purpoſes of man; 
© is unconfined, except by the li- 
amits of art and nature. All erea- 


1 


ted exiſtences are the means the 


amelioration of all — be the 
end. Accordinply, ſuch a 
ſhould be diſtingulthed by 4 
commenſurate with its privileges; 
by a character well fitted for its 
uſe. It ſhould aſpire to the profit. 
able conſequence of hiftory ; it 
ſhould never ſwerve, nor bend a 
jot, from the immutable digni 
of truth ; there ſhould be a m 


wide-ſpread intelligence of facts, 


with never- failing aptitude of de- 
duction from them. By acquaint- 
ance with the paſt, it fliould dis. 
tribute preparation for the future; 
it ſhould be large in its ſurveys, 
its wiſhes ſliould be larger; the 
zeal in it ſhould be much, the be- 


nevolence more; it ſhould teach 


life, but teach ſo as to amend it. 

Such a daily newſpaper ſhould be 

it remains to be ſeen what this 
„„ 


\XPENCES or x Wars to. 


BE REGULATED BY THE 1N- 
COME OF HER Huss AND. 
This ſubject, ſo intimately con- 


netted with the intereſts of a thou- 
_ ſand families, and fo important to 


domeſtic peace, after being ably 
diſcuſſed by Hale, the falutary 
doctrines of that venerable judge 
have been confirmed, by the re- 


cent and reſpectable opinion of 


Lord Kenyon. Indeed, ſome de- 


claratory recital of the law on this 
ſubject, was become highly neces- 


ſary, to check the ſeducing and 


too often irreſiſtible attacks of the 
ſilk mercer, on our pockets, 
through the medium of our affec- 
tions. Tradeſmen of this claſs 
conſidering huſbands only as crea- 
tures who are to pay for every 
thing; as paſſive animals, liable 
40 every. bt incurred by their 

WIVES, 
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price, | | 
But it has been clearly proved, 
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wives, without regard either to 
fortune or ſituation, thought it 
fairly conſiſtent with the ſpirit of 
trafic, to tempt their fair, but 
thoughtleſs cuſtomers, to purchaſe 
every thing they liked, and at any 


that ſuch conduct is not only mo- 
rally culpable, but contrary both 
to the law of England and the de- 
ciſions of common ſenſe. It is 
cheering to a mind ſore with re- 
pining, perhaps irrationally repin- 
ing, at the imperfection of human 
inſtitutions, that the deciſions of 
our courts of law, in the preſent 
inſtance, ſympathize with, and 
are conſonant to, the general 
feelings of mankind. 

The wife of a reſpectable Lei- 
ceſterſhire divine, whoſe name, 


for the ſake of her family, J ſup- 


preſs, was enticed by vanity, or 


the impreſſion of bad example, to 
join the train, and beat the rounds 


of diſſipation, in its moſt faſhion- 


able abode. A morning viſit was 
made to one of thoſe ſplendid ex- 
hibitions of female decoration, 
where trade and manufactures flou- 
riſh, by tempting the luxurious 
and the wealthy to rube themſelves 
in the trappings of ſuperfluity, 
which are ornamental to, and 
proper badges of, abundant wealth, 
but by which moderate fortunes 


are exhauſted, and huſbands too 
often undone, Bewitched by the 


equipages, and dazzled by the co- 


ronets of /me of her fair aſſociates, 


the wife of a country clergyman, 
of moderate income, ſo far forgot 
herſelf, as in a few months to in- 


cur a debt, amounting to more 
than one-third of a living, 


You Þ, © 


which was the ſupport of her fa- 
mily 1n the country. | 

The tradeſman, to whoſe con- 
duct I have not the moſt diſtant 
wiſh of attaching ill-deſign, ap- 


plied for payment, which was 


refuſed, and the matter, after the 
cuſtomary legal proceſſes, was ſo- 
lemnly argued in the Court of 
King's Bench; the lady's friends 
having previouſly paid forty pounds 
into court, a ſum which was con- 
ſidered as more than a reaſonable 
and adequate expenditure, for a 
perſon of her condition, during. a 
few months. The richneſs of ſat- 
tin, the delicacy of lace, and the 
dexterity of a man-milliner, had 


no weight. with the judges, and 


the Chief * Juſtice thus delivered 
his opinion. | 

„This is a cauſe of great im- 
portance to the public, and from 
the general influence its decifion 
may 1 deſerves particular 
conſideration with the jury. If 
the plaintiff in the preſent action 
is permitted to recover the full 
extent of his demand, I will ven- 


ture to ſay, there is no perfon in 


the kingdom, however low his 
ſtation, who may not be called on 
to anſwer for contracts which 
would ruin him. It is the law of 
England, that the huſband ſhall 
ſupport his wife in a decent, be- 
3 proper, and, if you pleaſe, 
in a liberal manner; but, from 
certain miſtakes and abuſes of this 
law, it is become abiolutehy neces- 
ſary, that this queſtion ſhould be 
clearly underſtood, as it cannot 
poſſibly be ſuppoſed a licence for 
extravagance, and a promoter of 
domeſtic profuſion. This doctrine, 
I hope, will have ſome influence 
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on tradeſmen in general, whoin the 
eagerneſs of buſineſs and the ſpirit 
of traffic, invite an unlimited and 
indiſcriminate credit, without re- 
gard to the circumſtance or ſitua- 
tion of their cuſtomers, and too 
often ſuffer bankruptcy and ruin, 
from the tardineſs or non-payment 
of bills, which with a conſider- 
ate man would never have been 
incurred. I am very ſorry a re- 
ſpectable tradeſman ſhould be a 
loſer, but when he carries his 
goods to market, he ſhould carry 
prudence with them; if you are 
of the ſame opinion, gentlemen, 
vou will find a verdict for the de- 
fendant ; but if I have unfortu- 
nately miſtaken the morality or 
convenience of the cafe, you will 
find for the plaintiff, and give the 
difference between the bill and 
the money paid into court.” The 
jury agreed with the judge in fa- 
vour of the defendant. $ 
« I admire,” ſaid a lively wo- 
man whoſe ſwimming eyes form 
a fine contraſt with the beauties of 
her neck, whole eyes were caught 
by the title of this article in ma- 
nuſcript, I admire the aſſurance 
of theſe ridiculous greybeards, for 
interfering with ſubjects, on which 
they have neither authority or 
qualification to decide, If I was 
Lady Kenyon, the old judge, with 
his grave face, ſhould hear of it 
at a proper time. Ridiculous ! 
Thirty guineas too much for a 
cloak; what can a man know of 
the matter, or whether a guinea a 
yard is too dear for lace, If the 
creature in the country could not 
afford it, he ſhould drink leſs of 
his naſty port wine, and he might 
wear his gown and caſſock three 
or four years longer, Well, ſay 
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what you pleaſe, Mr. Common. 
Place Book, you ſhall never per- 
ſuade me he loved his wife.” In- 
| deed, Madame Beaux-yeus, you 
are wrong in both your ſurmiſes; 
he loves his wife with fincere 
but rational affection, and drinks 
very moderately of that naſty port 
tne, of which, though you make 
ſuch wry faces, you enjoy. a few 
glafſes as well as moſt people. But 
ſeriouſly, nay, no ſhrinking, for you 
ſhall not eſcape from my encircling 
arms, or prevent my reading in 
your tell-tale eyes, the language 
of your heart; are you ſeriouſly 
of opinion, that a harmleſs and 
falutary gratification muſt be 
abridged, and that a clergyman 
ſhould addreſs his God in ragged 
canonicals, for the ſake of ſattin 
cloaks, point Jace, ear-rings, faux- 
montres, watch-chains, and all the 
ſuperfluous traſh ſuſpended. to a 
faſhionable pagoda.” Defeated in 
argument, but not in purpoſe, the 
fair reaſoner replied—* I will not 
hear of reaſon, if it is to ſet nar- 
row, ſelfiſh bounds to love and 
affection. I proteft T would not 
have lived an hour. under the 
ſame roof with a man who would 
have reſiſted ſuch a claim, and 
have ſuffered the name of his wife 
to be ſo cruelly bandied about by 
barriſters, jurymen, and attornies.” 
(A pauſe.) While I take a turn 
in Bond- ſtreet, there is Marmontel 
on the table, read his Wife of 
Ten Thouſand, and his Good 
Father, and then you will recover 
yourſelf.” (Takes the book.) © I 
have no objection to reading Mar- 
montel, or any body elſe's tale, but 
would abſolutely have fled.” © For 
once I muf?” (in rather an elevated 
tone the word muff) I muft * . 
| | the 


- FARINELLI. eh 


the laſt word, And where would 
vou have fled? to your room for 
an hour, or rather a moment, 
pouting and fobbing for the luxury 
of being invited back; for the 
pleaſure of being ſoothed and 
carefſed; of having the big tear 
kiſſed from your cheek, and the 
ſwellings of that boſom which I 
will not venture to look at, gently 
preſſed, and gradually lulled to 
ſerenity, by the blandiſhments 


of tenderneſs and affection : -F 


{hall return in half an hour.” 


FF an Italian finger, 


honoured by the pencil of 
Hogarth, adored by our nobility 
of both ſexes, and rendered in- 
folent, by the incenſe of an in- 
fatuated nation, who overflowed 


the theatre, ard made intereſt, de- 


votion, honor, and pleaſure, give 
way to the idol they had created. 
„One God, one King, and one 
Farinelli,” was the enthuſiaſtic and 
impious exclamation. of one of his 
female admirers, | raiſed by her 
beauty to exalted rank and fortune. 
The cunning eunuch deſpiſed their 
praiſe, repaid reſpect with inſult, 
and pocketing their gold, retired 
to emoy affluence and independ- 
ence in his native country. 

After much intreaty, and an ex- 
travagant pecuniary conſideration, 
he had been prevailed on to en- 
gage to ſing at a public entertain- 
ment, given by the late Duke of 
Northumberland, who aſſembled 
on the occaſion, a large company 
of the nobility, gentry and others. 
The amateurs were waiting on the 


tip-toe of expectation, to liſten 


with ecſtacy to his warblings, and 
prepare new-turned expreſſions of 
turprize and adulation; when he 


rudely ſent a verbal meſſage, that 


the room, 


he was otherwiſe engaged, and 
could not poſſibly attend. His 


Grace, never ſo happy as when 
he could contribute to the plea- 


ſure or gratification - of his. gueſts, 
was ſeverely mortified, and apo- 
logized to his friends for their 
diſappointment. The Duke of 


Modena, to whom Farinellt was a 
ſubje&, being, at that time, on his 


tour to England, and one of the 
company, begged pardon for in- 
terrupting Lord Northumberland, 


and diſpatched a ſervant to the 


ſinger, with orders for his imme- 


diate attendance. 


The Modeneſe ſoon made his 
R when a chair was 


| 


aced for him in the room, and 
every perſon, except the prince, 
ſtood . Me Does your One 
permit a public ſinger to fit in 
your. preſence?” exclaimed his 
Highneſs, have the goodneſs to 
excuſe my officious interference ? 
but abe manage theſe gentry better in 
Italy: Farinelli, ſtand in yonder 
corner of the room, and fing your 
beſt ſong, in your beſt manner, to 
this company, who honor you 
with their notice.” 

The ſqueaking minion trembled 
and obeyed, wes. 
tired with an humble bow from 


Duke, at the ſame time, a nod of 
approbation. The beaux turned 
up their hands and eyes in filent 
admiration, the tender-hearted, 
doating fair ones, pitied the dear 
bewitching creature, and thought 
him ſhockingly ill-uſed; but ex- 
perience and good ſenſe confirm 
the neceſſity and propriety of the 
Duke of Modena's leſſon to the 


Engliſh nation, who, in their ob. 


ſequious attentions, and indiſcri- 
A a 2 i 


after his ſong, re - 


receiving from the 
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minate admiſſion of actors, prize- 
fighters, fingers and dancers, are 


ſo perpetually violating decorum, 
and confound more than a thou- 


ſand Thomas Paines, the neceſ- 
ſary ſubordinations of ſociety and 
„ | 53 | 

I will not deny to Mr. 
Kemble, an extenſive range of 
dramatic reading, and much criti- 
cal acumen, with a perfect con- 
ception of his parts, but a per- 
formance vicious and faulty, ſome- 
times from affected ſingularity, but 
oftner from what I am convinced, 
is a malformation of the organs of 
utterance. . In his matchleſs pre- 
deceſſor in Charles Surface, Mr. 
Smith, all who know him, muſt 
have experienced much intereſting 
anecdote, and the poliſhed hilarity 
of a well-bred ſportſman, retired 
from the toils of the field: it is 
only repeating the public opinion, 
to allow in Mr. Lewis, notwith- 
ſtanding the broad caricature he 
diffuſes over all his parts, fertile 
induſtry, and unafſuming decorum ; 
to Holman, in ſpite of unmanage- 
able eelings, and boiſterous ex- 
preſſion, the manners and educa- 
tion of a gentleman : and, it would 
be injuſtice to elegance and lively 
expreflion in the ſhape of Miſs 
Farren, were I not to confeſs, that 


in real life, as well as the fictitious 


perſonages of the drama, ſhe will 
act up to, and confer dignity on, 
whatever character ſhe aſſumes. 
While I feel myſelf unable to do 
juſtice to the pre-eminence of Miſs 
Wallis in filial duty, I would 


pay a tribute to her illuftrious 


patroneſs, to whom we are indebt- 
ed for an actreſs, who unites 
pathos and paſſion, corrected 
| by expreſſion, enunciation, and 


woman's acting, which, fr 


FARINELLI. 5 
geſture, chaſte and. pure as herſelf: 


the public voice has indeed long 
decided on this NE « young 


delicacy of her frame, wants only. 


ſtrength and modulation to render 


it as faultleſs as it is intereſting. . 
But with theſe and other excep- 


tions, are we in the walks of pub. 


lic pleaſure, or private amuſement, 


to be peſtered or inſulted by a 
motley dramatic crew of inſolent 


proſtitutes, and female Quixotes, 


of gamblers, pretenders, buffoons, 


halt-wits and balf-gentlemen, who, 
trained in the infamy of the gam- 
ing table, the oↄſcene jargon of 


the brothel, the technical cant of 
the green- room, the noiſy nonſenſe 


of an eighteen- penny ordinary, 
and the unintereſting abſurdity of 
ſome obſcure coffee-houſe, reflect 


diſgrace on a creditable 1 


and on their infatuated patrons, 


who are not ſatisfied 'till they have 


dragged by the head and ſhoulders, 


theſe unworthy interlopers, into the 


company of gentlemen. | 

Such puny ' whipſters, the crea» 
tures of ſun- ſhine, a ſmile, and a 
moment, ſinking rapidly to their 
original nothing, and carrying with 
them antidotes againſt their pol- 
ſon, may perhaps be forgiven; 


= 


but, if fancy or exaggeration ſhould 


point out individuals, who, not 


ſatisfied with deriving a ſplendid 


ſubſiſtence from the ſtage, infatuat- 
ed widows, other mens' wives, or 
their cwn, have found out the ſe- 
cret of converting a manly exer- 
ciſe, into a lucrative and iniquit- 


ous traffic; if, aſſiſted by choſen 


aſſociates and apt ſpies, they ſhould 
ſurround, watch for, and give a 
ſignificant wink, to mark the care- 
leſs moments, or intoxicated in- 

5 tervals 


om the 


* 


\ 


young man, to pluck and plunder 
him, without mercy, and publicly 
to ſhare their ſpoils, without 
ſhame: if ſuch men really exiſted, 
inſtead of enormous falaries, crowd- 
ed benefits, and vociferous ap- 
plauſe, juſtice and decency de- 
mand their being hiſſed from the 


ſtage, by the execrations of an in- 


dignant public. 


ELTON, JOHN, a Lieute- 


nant in the navy, an enthu- 


faſt, and an aſſaſſin, who ſtabbed 


the Duke of Buckingham at Portſ- 


mouth, in the reign of Charles 
the Firſt, a crime for which he 


ſuffered death. Though Bucking- 


ham was a worthleſs character, 


this article is not inſerted to de- 
fend unwarrantable actions, it 
was to record a memorable reply 
which the murderer made to a 
menace of Laud, on his exami- 
nation before the council. If 
you will not confeſs,” ſaid the 
prelate, who was on every occa- 
lon anticipating and recommend- 
ing bloody meaſures, which 1 
thank God at length recoiled on 
himſelf; “If you will not con- 
eſs, you ſhall be put to the rack.” 
If that is to be the caſe,” replied 
Felton, * I know not whom in 
my agonies J may accuſe; God 
forbid I ſhould die with a falſe- 
hood in my mouth; but, on ſuch 
an occaſion, I might as juſtly, and 
s probably, for the ſake of ſhort- 
eng my puniſhment, accuſe a 
lord at this board, of being my 


) 
. 


On 
This is a ſhort but unanſwera- 
de argument againſt relying on 
vidence procured by the force of 
Tiure, For ſuch is human na- 


* 


8 . 
e as any other per- 


FELTON. * ole 


tervals of an exalted, but infatuated ture, ſo weak the nerves of ſome, 


ſo verſatile the principles of others, 


that there is ſcarce a propoſition, 


however contradictory to fact and 


_ reaſon, (that ſnow is black, that 
fire does not burn) which might 


not, in this manner, be confirmed. 
Suffering death proves the ſincerity 
of the perſon, but not the truth of 
the fact or doctrine for which he 
dies. Felton's anſwer has been 
quoted by an eminent Judge againſt 


compluſive teſtimony; indeed it 
may teach us to regard what are 
called king's evidence, with ſuſ- 
picion, as they come into court 


for the expreſs purpoſe of remov- 
ing a halter from their own necks, 
to place it on that of another man. 
The words of Felton might be an 


artful attempt to avert a horrid 


puniſhment at which nature re- 


_ coils, by alarming the perſons who 


examined him, for their own 
ſafety. 


JFLESCA, JOHN LOUIS DR, 


a rich and powerful noble of 


Genoa, the land of political ex- 
periment, as there ſcarce ſubſiſts a 
form of government which this 


city has not tried. After emerg- 
ing from the alternate yoke of the 
Romans, the Lombards and Charle- 


magne, it has at different times 


been governed by Dukes and by 
Counts, by Conſuls, Podeſtats, 
Captains of the People, Councils 
of Twelve or of Twenty-four, and 
by Doges; but in ſpite of every 
precaution, has uniformly expe- 
rienced family cabal, and civil 
commotion. 

Andrew Doria (a name ſtill re- 
vered in Genoa) was at length ſent 
by heaven to reſcue his country 
from a foreign yoke, and produced 


a ſhort-lived interval of tranquil- 


lity, 
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lity, during which, af 547) the 


ſubject of this article, athſted by 


France and the Vatican, endea- 
voured to interrupt it. Moſt con- 
ſpiracies have originated from the 
grievances of an oppreſſed people, 
or the deſperate fortunes of bold. 
bad men; but in the preſent caſe, 
Genoa appears to have been in a 
ſtate of more real freedom, happi- 
neſs and peace, than it had en- 
jovyed for many centuries; and 

Fieſca eminently poſſeſſed the gifts 
of fame, fortune, and underſtand- 
ing. a 
3 the prime of life, for he was 
only twenty-two, bleſt with the 
affections of a wife, whom he ar- 
dently loved, the beautiful, the 
tender Eleanor; and enjoying the 
friendſhip of his fellow citizens, 
he was ſtimulated by ambition to 
aim at ſupreme power; and, it 
muſt be confeſſed, he purſued his 
deſigns with ardor, ſurmounting 
every obſtacle, and with policy 
baffling all ſuſpicion. | 

After ſecuring men, money, 
and armed gallies, from his trea- 
cherous foreign allies, he began to 
increaſe his popularity by diſtribut- 
ing money, corn, and other pro- 
viſions, under the fpecious name 
of charitable contribution; diſ- 
played himſelf to the people, on 
public occaſions, in ſplendid at 
tire, and on fine horſes richly 


capariſoned, winning, at the fame 


time, the affections of their wives 
and children, by gentle manners 
and graceful familiarity. He 
would occaſionally mention the 
pride and oppreſſive conduct of 
the nobles, affecting to cenſure and 
lament it; venturing ſome times 
to intimate, that a remedy was not 


ir poſſible; but, after a pauſe, re- 


notice being taken of his exercit. 


he circulated a report, chat an in. 


ſult was expected from the Duke 


number; he alſo declared in pub- 
port, and armed men entering the 


city. 


the diflipated, the diſcontented, 


their friends, to an entertainment 


commended patience and ſubmif. 
ſion. | 
He viſited; as uſual, the two 
Dorias, Andrew and Jeannetin, 
treated them with marked reſpect 
and attention ; and to prevent any 


ing the vaſſals at his country feat, 


of Placentia, though in reality that 
Prince had promiſed to aſſiſt him 


with two thouſand men, and bis 


own people amoynted to the fame 


lic, his intention of cruizing againſt 
the Turks, in order to account for 
the appearance of his gallies in the 


In the mean time, he made 
it his buſineſs to ſecure the attach- 
ment of the ambitious, the idle, 


and the neceſſitous of all parties, 
by promiſes, by flattery, and by 
gold. 

He had as yet imparted the par. 
ticulars of his conſpiracy, to only 
three perſons, Calcagno, Sacco 
and Verrina; the two firſt, cauti. 
ous and deliberate; the laſt, haugb- 
ty, violent, and intrepid, confider- 
ing rather the gratification of pfl. 
vate revenge, and the greatneſs 0 
their undertaking, than the pro- 
bability of ſaccets:; but all equally 
devoted to the will of their leader. 


After accurately ſurveying te 


means they poſſeſſed, and after vs. 
rious conſultations, it was deter. 
mined to invite the two Dorias, and 


at Fieſga's palace, and to diſpatci 
them; but an indiſpoſition of An- 

drew altered their plan. 
The Count next diſcovered tit 
conſpiracy to Paul Panſa, the uy 
a 


and 
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and tutor of his youth, venerable 
for ave, learning, and virtue; for 
he had not yet confided the fatal, 
the guilty ſecret to him. But 
Fania, though he could not aſſiſt, 
would not betray; he told his 
young friend, that from the ſud- 
den alteration in his looks and be- 
baviour, and from his aſſociating 
of late with perſons of inferior 
rank and doubtful reputation, he 
nuch for ſome time been convinced 
tzat a dangerous enterprize was in 
acitation. He conjured him, by 
the honors of his houſe, by his 
friendſhip, by thoſe Jacks which 
were grown grey 11 the ſervice of 
las family, not to throw away the 
real and certain happineſs he poſ- 
ſelled, for chimerical and hazard- 
0u3 expectations, which, if they 
ſucceeded, could not elevate him 
to a ſituation more ſplendid, ho- 
norable, and happy, than that in 


which he was already placed; and 


it they failed, entailed death, ig- 
nominy, and confiſcation on him- 
lelt and aflociates; neither argu- 
ment or jntreaty could divert Fi- 


flea from his purpoſe, and this 


worthy veteran departed from the 
palace in tears. | 

The next day an entertainment 
was given by the Count, and the 


evening of that day was hxed for 


executing their deſperate plan ; 
2 gun fired in the harbour by 


Verrina, being the appointed fig- 


nal. The gueſts aſſembled, and 
vere {urprized to find the palace 
crowded with ſtrangers and armed 
loldiers : they were conducted to a 


remote ſaloon, and Fieſca thus ad- 


dreſſed them: 


* The time is at length come, 


hen you have it in your power 
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to free Genoa from the tyrannic 


yoke of a haughty nobility; in 


leſs than one hour the glorious 
work which eſtabliſhes your free- 
dom, on an eternal baſis, will be 
accompliſhed. This is the glort- 
ous feaſt to which you are all in- 
vited. a 

The younger Doria has, for 
ſome time, been endeavouring to 
ſecure to himſelf abſolute power, _ 
and conſiders me as one who will 
reſolutely oppoſe every effort he 
can make to enſlave you; for this 
reaſon he has reſolved to aſſafſinate 
me, but I am. hitherto preſerved 


from his inſidious attempts, for 


the purpoſe of reſtoring you to 
liberty. TP | 

«+ You are grievouſly oppreſſed 
by arrogant taſk maſters, whoſe 
triumphs will only increaſe by 
the elevation and ſucceſs of the 
Dorias. Reſcue yourſelves, fol- 
low me, I will reſtore the popular 
government, and cement 1 by the 
blood of our enemies. My pre- 
cautions. and meaſures are ſuch, 
that ſucceſs is certain; I have in 


my houſe three hundred ſoldiers, 


and ſeven gallies well provided in 
the harbour. CORES 

The guards are devoted to my 
purpoſe ; and, with fifteen hun- 
dred artificers, two thouſand of 
my own vaſſals, and two thou- 
ſand from the Duke of Placentia, 
wait only for orders. My defigns 
are a profound ſecret, our enemies 
are off their guard. I have in- 


_ curred all the danger, and ſuffered 


all the anxiety, to ſhare in the 
glorw and enjoy the bleflings I 
ofter, 1s yours. N | 
* But as I wiſh no man to join 
in this undertaking unwillingly, if 
" | . there 
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there ſhould be any in this com- 
pany averſe to my views, let them 
retire to an adjoining room, where 


they ſhall remain in ſafety, till the 
great bufineſs is concluded; 1 


pledge my honour, that they ſhall 
then return unmoleſted to their 
families.” x 

The gueſts were motionleſs and 


filent, but after recovering from 


their ſurprize at the magnitude of 
his propofal; declared, with the 
exception only of two citizens, 
that they would ſupport him with 
their lives. 
each man his poſt, and taken with 


his gueſts a haſty repaſt, he with- 


drew to his wife's apartment, to 
which he had invited his friend 


Panſa for the evening, hoping 
that his agreeable converſation, 
and engaging manners would pre- 


vent her obſerving the concourſe 


ot people, and unuſual noiſe in 


the houſe; for with a degree of 
cruel kindneſs he had not yet im- 
parted to her, the great buſineſs of 
the day : 


Supprefling as far as he was able 


the ſtruggles in his breaſt of Jove, 
ambition and friendſhip, he com- 
municated the buſineſs of . the 
evening to the trembling Eleanor, 
who terrified and diſtracted fell on 
her knees, conjuring him to aban- 
don his enterprize. The thunder 
of a cannon fired by Verrina, 
ſhook the palace, and interrupted 
the converſation, when Fieſca tear- 
ing himſelf from the woman he 
adored, drew his ſword, exclaim- 
ing, It is now too late to retract 
or deliberate, ſucceſs alone can 
prevent inevitable death and de- 
ſtruction, you will be a widow, or 
miſtreſs of Genoa, in leſs than an 


Having aſſigned to 


hour;” he inſtantly ſallied forth 
join the conſpirators. 
The city gates were taken po. 
ſeſſion of, the gallies of the Do. 
rias ſecured, and the populace in 
arms, crying, Fieſca and liberty, 
filled the ſtreets. Jeannetin at the 
firſt alarm ruſhed towards the har. 
bour, but meeting with a party of 
inſurgents fell a ſacrifice to their 
fury. The venerable Andrew op- 
preſſed with age and infirmity, 
was ſafely conveyed by his faithful 
domeſtics through a poſtern, to his 
villa, a few miles Fo the city. 
The moſt ſanguine wiſhes of Fi. 
eſca appear to have been accom- 
pliſhed, but while the ſenate were 
waiting in the palace to receive 


his propoſals, the ill-fated leader 
was no more. | 


During the tumult, this princi- 
pal actor, for whom every thing 
was in motion, was going on board 
a galley, to give the neceſſary or- 
ders, but treading on a landing 
plank, which was infecurely placed, 
tell headlong into the water. The 
tide was low, but the weight of 
his armour, the mud, and the 
darkneſs of the night, prevented 
his extricating himſelf, and this 
unfortunate man at once an orna- 
ment and an enemy to his coun- 
try, periſhing by an unexpected 
accident, his deſigns perifhed with 
him : his brother attempted to 
command the people, but when 
they heard their favourite was 
dead, they retired in ſullen melan- 


choly to their houſes, and peace 


was immediately reſtored. 

A general amneſty was pro- 
claimed, and the friends of the 
republic mingling their tears with 


| thoſe of Andrew Doria for bis 


nephew, 
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nephew, and the venerable Paul 
for his friend, attempted, by every 
means in their power, to ' ſoothe 


the ſorrows of the widowed Elea- 


nor. | | 
In the preſent enlightened ſtate 
of Europe, no popular inſurrec- 
tions can be excuſed, except to 
ſhake off a foreign yoke; or to 
reſiſt ſome very palpable and odi- 
ous ſtretch of authority. _ 

To guard effectually againſt fe- 
ditious tendency, at once impo- 
tent and deſtructive, * the lower 


and induſtrious claſſes of people 


ſhould be taught, even as it were 
againſt their will, their weight 
and importance in the ſtate. 


„ For they are too apt to let 


themſelves indolently fink into de- 
pendance, neglect, contempt, and 
oppreſſion, and are then provoked 


to violence, in order to redreſs 


themſelves; but they know not 
how, they cannot take their own 
parts, as they form a body. which 
cannot move without doing miſ- 
chief. They therefore muſt only 
act by their repreſentatives, and 
after all the ſtudied declamation 
againſt a purer and more extended 


repreſentation, and a ſhorter du- 


ration of Parliaments; J am con- 
vinced that this or any other 
country, where thoſe deſirable 
reforms can be put in practice, 
bids the faireſt for internal tran- 
quillity and public happineſs. 
hope that kings have been by 


this time convinced that a Nero, a 


Caracalla, or a Commodus, would 
not zow be tolerated, I truſt, and 
ſpeak from my own feelings and 
ttled purpoſe, not for a moment. 
In the modern grievances of ſo- 
ciety, from legiſlation, religion, or 
impoſt, - free preſs will be found 
OL. . : | | 
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a ſafe, and an effectual battery, 


from which a fooliſh monarch, a 


'- 


haughty miniſter, or an unprinci- 


pled eccleſiaſtic may be annoyed 


with vigour and ſucceſs. No ty- 
ranny however powerful, no op- 
preſſion however ſanctioned, no 
chicane however artful, can long 
hold out againſt the repeated and 
per/evering attacks of this glorious 
bulwark, ſeconded by the keen 
weapons of truth and common 
ſenſe. . . 
France, emancipated France, 
affords, at this inſtant, an evidence 
ſingularly favourable ta my poſi - 
tion. From abſolute deſpotiſm, 
from an attachment to kings na- 
tionally characteriſtic, from the 
ſlumbers of unconditional ſubmiſ- 
ſion, they have been gradually 
awakened by the mild voice of li- 
terary diſquiſition, to a ſenſe of the 
importance of freedom and repre- 
ſentation, and to a reſolution to 
obtain them. Civil and religious 
tyranny are monſters, which can 
only exiſt in the thick miſts of ig - 
norance and impoſition ; they va- 


niſh at the radiant approach of li- 


terature and ſcience. 


I have already ſaid, that in the 


preſent ſtate of ſociety, we are in 


no imminent danger from the per- 
ſonal oppreſſion and tyrannic cru- 
elty of deſpots. 65 

Our wives and daughters are not 
torn from our arms, we are not 
immured in dungeons for life for 
nameleſs crimes, nor are we 
ſhocked by viewing the bodies of 


our fellow citizens conſuming in 
flow fires, or quivering under the 


tortures and wheels of the inquiſi- 

tor or ſtate executioner. | 
But evils await us, of a nature 

equally grievous and deſtructive, 
Bb though 
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though not ſo terrible to look at; 
by long and ruinous wars, and 
from that execrable, though neceſ- 
fary evil, ſtanding armies in time 
of peace, and the exorbitant price 
of the neceſſaries of life, the bur- 
thens of ſociety, though unfelt by 
the rich, the elevated and the gay, 
preſs with 1ntolerable weight on 
he middle and moſt uſeful rank of 
mankind, who have not the re- 
| fources of public aſſiſtance or pri- 
vate contribution, which the low- 
eſt claffes demand with ſtubborn 
inſolence, or enjoy with ſilent in- 
gratitude. e 

A countryman 
once complained to a prieſt of Her- 
cules, that his flock was dreadfully 
thinned by the frequent ſacrifices 
to that beef- eating deity, for he is 


called Bz&ayos, by the Greek wri- 


ters. 8 
“He preferves your cattle from 
diſeaſe, and from the wild beaits,” 


ſaid the prieſt. What difference 


does it make to me,” replied the 
farmer, whether my herd is de- 
voured by the wolves or by their 
proteCtors ?” . . 

In the preſent age of popular 
ferment, princes ought to be cau- 
tious how they render royalty un- 
popular, and its trappings extra- 
vagant and coſtly; and I cannot 
cloſe this article without a ſerious 
and- an earneſt exhortation to 
kings, their deſcendants, and their 
favourites to avoid profuſion and 
ſuperfluity, leaſt mankind ſhould 
conſider themſelves in the ſituation 
of the farmer's cattle; and ſur- 
rounded by the gifts of Heaven, 
which are liberally diſpenſed for 
all, complain that zz cup is em- 
bittered ; leaſt, in a land of liber- 

ty and plenty, they make efforts 


is ſaid to have 
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incompatible with the peace and 
ſecurity of ſociety, and - equally 
ruinous to themſelves and others, 
or {ink under the remorſeleſs gripe 
of penury and want. COP 
In countries ſuffering evils, which 
perhaps all have in a degree af- 
ſiſted in producing, no fituation, 
however exalted, ſhould claim ex- 
emption from public as well as 
private ceconomy ; no rank ought. 
to murmur at curtailing expences, 
derived from national refources 
almoft exhauſted. And in certain 
ſituations, if ſovereigns and minif. 
ters were voluntarily to give up, 
or for a time to lower their annual 
demands on the public, it would 
be the moſt deciſive proof they 
could give of public ſpirit, and a 
diſintereſted regard for the happi- 

neſs of the people they govern. 

TINNGAL, a Scotch Poem ſo 
called, in meaſured proſe or 
blank verſe, which is ſaid to be 
verſe only to the eye. | 
Mr. Macpherſon difplays in 
this curious and ingenious compo- 
ſition, conſiderable knowledge of 
the antient ſtate and manners of 
his countrymen ; the names, ſto- 
ries, phraſes, and occaſionally the 
actual words of old ſongs and tra- 
ditions, are aptly blended into an 
Epic Poem, which notwithſtand- 
ing its meagre narrative, and its 
wanting a rapid ſucceſſion of well. 
eee events, may be peruſed 
with pleaſure ; particularly by a 
native of Scotland, glowing with 
national partialities, and dwelling 
with delight on pictureſque de- 
fcriptions of ſcenes endeared by 

early impreſſion. 1 
The rough imagery of a bleak 
northern country, * where the 
deer of the foreſt were chaſed by 
| a naked 
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a naked troop of barbarians,” its 
barren rocks, and ſtupendous pro- 
montories, roaring with torrents, 
howling with wind, and drenched 
in rain, however repulſive to an 
imagination accuſtomed to the 
mild zephyrs and luxuriant vege- 
tation of a ſouthern climate, are 
touched with a maſterly hand by 
our modern Offian, who diffuſes 
over every circumſtance and every 


object, a romantic colouring, ad- 


mirably calculated to ſeize and in- 
tereſt a juvenile mind, which 
warm from the precious relics of 
Greece and Rome, recognizes with 
pleaſure and emotion, -heroic ſen- 
timents and compound epithets 
evidently borrowed from the moſt 
venerable poets of antiquity ; 
whilſt patriotiſm and fancy help 
to compleat the well-wrought de- 
luſion. | : 

The implacable exterminating 
revenge of Severus, and the timid 
brutal .cruelty of the ſon of. the 
king of the world, are happily, 
and with a conſiderable portion of 
ſublime ſimplicity, contraſted with 
the generous clemency of Fingal, 


and the warm virtues of his Cale 


donians, the unpolluted ſons of 
nature. Where is the moſt ſcru- 
pulous of critics, who could re- 
fuſe his aſſent on being told, that 


he was deſcended from ſuch men, 


and that the blood of heroes and 


demi-gods, in ſpite of doubt and 


eepticiſm, was at that inſtant cir- 
culating in his veins ? 
IRMIEN DA COSTA, a 
Portugueſe negro and a ſlave, 
who during a public ſpectacle, af. 
ter being repeatedly deſired not to 
treſpaſs beyond the preſcribed 
boundaries, had been flightly 
gaaded by a ſoldier with his bayo- 


net. The exaſperated minion, 
with bitter oaths and  execra- 
tions declared, that the want, of 
a weapon alone, prevented his 
laying him dead on the ſpot, and 
retired breathing vengeance and 
deſtruction. | 

Making himſelf acquainted 
with the regiment, company, and 
name of the man who had offend- 
ed him; a few evenings after, he 


decoyed his victim by a pretended 


meſſage to a retired ſpot, near his 
maſter's houſe and ſtabbed him to 
the heart; his helliſh malice not 
being ſatisfied with ſimple murder, 
he inflicted deep wounds on va» 


rious parts of the ſoldier's body, 


whiſpered to the dying man who 
he was, mentioned the affront he 
had received, as his reaſon for per- 
petrating the bloody deed,' 9 


ed himſelf ſatisfied, quitted his 
maſter's ſervice, and fled precipi- 


tately to the woods, | 
The ſpot on which the dead 
body was found, the mark on the 


inſtrument of death, which was 


lying near it, and the circumſtance 


of the maſter of the murderer be- 
ing the Jaſt perſon who was ſeen 
ſpeaking with the ſoldier, ſtrongly 
marked him as an object of Falk: 
cion. It was in vain that the un- 
happy merchant declared his inno- 
cence, and pointed out the flight 


of one of his ſlaves as preſumptive 


evidence of the fugitive's guilt ; he 
was committed to. priſon, and cir- 
cumſtance being admitted in the 
place of poſitive proof, was at 
length condemned to die. This 
deciſion reached the ears of the aſ- 
ſaſſin in his retreat, and the wretch 
who rather than ſubmit to a tri- 
fling injury, had, with cireum- 
ſtances of peculiar barbarity, im- 
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188 FLETCHER. 


brued his hon Ve the blood of a 


fellow creature, could not bear 


the ſelf accuſation of ingratitude 


and injuſtice, to a maſter, from 
whom he had long experienced 
gentle uſage and indulgence. Na- 
ture, or nature's God, triumphed 
in his boſom, he yielded to the 
impulſe of compunction, preſent- 
ed himſelf before a tribunal of 
juſtice, and confeſſed himſelf the 
murderer. 1 N 

The judges pauſed with aſto- 
niſhment ; it was with difficulty 
they could believe, that the man 
who exhibited ſo tranſcendant an 
inſtance of heroic virtue, was in 


fact a mercileſs and blood-thirſty 
ſavage; they reluctantly ordered 


him to a dungeon. It is not eaſy 
to deſcribe the various emotions 
in the breaſt of the merchant ; 
though ſuddenly and unexpectedly 
reſcued from an ignominious death, 
the joy of deliverance was conſi- 


derably diminiſhed by reflecting 


on the guilt of his flave ; by dis- 
covering, that the fondeſt and 
moſt faithful of his domeſtics, at- 
tached to him by long ſervitude 
and tried integrity, was an atro- 
cious murderer. He endeavoured, 
by every means in his power, to 
ſave the culprit's life, but all inter- 
ceſſion was vain. With an appear- 
ance rather of triumphant joy, 
than penitent ſorrow, this extraor- 
dinary negro was led to execution, 


on the ſateand juſtifiable principle, 
that WHOEVER SHEDDETH MAN'S. 


BLOOD, BY MAN SHALL HIS BLOOD 
BE SHED; a maxim, which kings 
and miniſters would do well to 
hold in remembrance, nor ſuffer 
it, in any one inſtance, to be 


evaded or counteracted, by the 
ſolicitation of favourites, the pray- 


ers of borongh-mongers, the whis- 
pers of bedchamber women, or 
the dalliance of proſtitutes. 


Of a country, which for ſome - 


centuries has afforded ſcanty mate- 
rials for panegyric, I record, with 
pleaſure, that Da Ccſta's maſter, 
Emanuel Cabral, on the faith of 
one of whoſe deſcendants J relate 
the narrative, would have freely 
parted with half his eſtate to fave 
the offender's life. pe 


LETCHER, ANDREW, of 


Saltoun, a Scotchman of cou- 
rage, integrity, and ſtrong feelings, 
Knight of the Shire for Lothian, 
before the union, and a firm op- 
poſer of the bill of ſucceſſion, 
which drew on him the hatred of 
James the Second, and ended in 
the confiſcation of his eſtate. From 
the pureſt motives, and moſt pa- 
triotic, though miſtaken principles, 
he oppoſed the uniting two king- 
doms, which had been diſtinguiſh- 


ed, during ſo many ages, for inve- 


terate and bloody animoſity; con- 
ſidering that tranſaction as a re- 
proach and diſgrace to his country, 
he reſolved to quit a kingdom, 
which, he declared, would never 
have conſented to the annihilation 
of its monarchy, but by the in- 
fluence of Engliſh gold. Wil 
you,” cried the indignant patriot, 
„ will you conſent that the majo- 
rity of your. nobles ſhall be de. 
graded, and that your gentry ſhall 
be only partially admitted into 
councils, which are to diſpoſe of 


the lives and properties of you all! 


councils, in which the voice and 
opinions of the few will be over- 
ruled by the greater number; and 
the intereſts of their new ally wil) 
in every inſtance, be ſacrificed to 
the venal purpoſes of our ſouthern 

neighbours, 
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neighbours, who have gained over 
us, by the arts of corruption, that 
aſcendancy, which they never were 
able to procure by the ſword.” 

As he mounted his horſe, the 

ople crowded round him, ear- 
neſtly intreating that he would not 
forſake his native land It is 
only fit for the ſlaves who ſold it,“ 
was the only anſwer he conde- 
ſcended to make, and ſpurring his 
horſe, was in a few minutes out of 
their fight. 5 | 

The patriotic, the laudable en- 
thuſiam, of our honeſt Caledonian, 
like other kinds of, enthuſiaſm, 
unchecked by reaſon, 'o'erinform'd 
its tenement, and led its miſguided 
pupil into error and misfortune. 
Had he liſtened to the dictates of 
common-ſenſe, or the arguments 
of others, rather than the violent 


ſuggeſtions of partiality and paſſion, - 


he mult have conſidered the union 
3s a ſolid foundation of peace and 
happineſs, in both countries, to 
generations yet unborn : while al- 
ternate exertion, common intereſt, 
and mutual defence, would enable 
Great Britain to defy the attacks 
of a threatening world ; Scotland, 
burthened with only a moderate 
ſhare of taxation, would enjoy all 
the benefits of a great commercial 
empire. a 

A century has nearly elapſed, 
and ſtrengthened theſe aſſertions, 
during which period, the northern 
portion of the united kingdoms 
has made gradual . advances, in 
wealth, trade, and happineſs, with 
a iew exceptions on the ſcore of 
agricultural improvement. In this 
important concern, the land- hold- 
ers, taught by ſelf-intereſt, the 
grand, the unfailing ſtimulus. to 
us all, have laid down ſuch im- 


arable, into ſheep-walks and 


3 189 
menſe tracts of ground, t T , 


ing-farms, that the lower orders 
of mankind, without work, and 
without aſſiſtance from poor laws, 
have had no alternatives but emi- 
gration, famine, or death. This 
evil it is eaſier to lament than re- 
medy; for who ſhall prevent a 
proprietor. from making the moſt 


of his property? Vet while we 


have ſo many millions of acres, 
wild; waſte, and uncultivated, it 
ſurely is of importance for our 
governors to know, that ſince the 
peace in ſeventeen hundred and 


eighty- three, more than fifty thou- 


ſand perſons, exiled by penury, 


ariſing from a want of labour, 


have emigrated from the North. 
If to atford employment to the 
poor, and at the ſame time render 
eſſential benefits to the farmer; if 
to prevent the  ſeceſhon of ſo ma- 
ny thouſands of uſeful ſubjects, 


independent of the cruelty and 


hardſhip of being driven from 
their native country, be thought 


an object worthy of notice; 1 


warmly recommend a paper pub- 
liſhed by the Bath ſociety, on a 


method of 99 the produce 


of farms; it is written dy a Hamp- 
ſhire farmer, and a ſenſible man, 
who emerging from the ignorant 
obſtinacy, and miſerable indolence, 
too often found among little occu- 
piers, clearly, and confirmed by 
experience, accurately points out 
a method, by which eight acres of 
land may be rendered as profitable 
and productive as forty- eight, at the 
medium value of their natural pro- 
duce, in the cuſtomary culture. If 
art and induſtry can thus produce, 


from every acre of land, ſix times 


the quantity of its former 1 
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the expedient, eanſiderod in a po- 


litical view, lays a ſtrong claim to 


our attention, as it is, in effect, 


extending territory, providing 
abundant food and employment 
for the poor, and if adopted, pro- 
miſes to keep down that crying, 


that dangerous evil of the times, 


the enormous and inereaſing price 
of the neceſſaries of life. Hunger 
unſatisfied, is by, far a more ſedi- 


tious ſtimulant than Thelwall and 
his aſſociates; it will be ain 
that we expect to controul a ſtarv- 


ing-populace, for where there is 
a er of food, there is little 
proſpect of peace. 29 

e ſubject of this article has 
been virulently attacked by a late 
writer, and cenſured as a republi- 
can and a leveller, who treated 
the trappings and prerogatives of 
royalty with too little deference. 
After requeſting my reader to re- 


collect the treatment he had expe- 


rienced, and the ind of king he 
had to deal with, Andrew Fletcher 
ſhall ſpeak for himſelf. 4 I would 
allow 2 ſovereign every indulgence 
and every hberty, an honeſt man 
could wiſh for, or a prudent man 
venture to grant; in the god-like 
office of doing good, he ſhould be 
omnipotent; I would only circum- 
{cribe his power in points to which 
no well-meaning perſon could de- 
cently object, the capacity of do- 
ing miſchief.” After enlarging on 
the evils of abſolute power, and 
its natural tendency to corrupt the 
monarch, as well as thoſe over 


whom he reigns, he proceeded to 


define the boundaries of a limited 
monarchy, ſuch as reaſon points 
out, and experience has ſince ap- 
proved. An exaſperated tory, un · 
able to ſuppreſs his indignation, 


exclaimed, with a loud voice; 
„% Were I to meet one of Mr, 
Fletcher's kings, 1 would neither 
give him the wall, nor take off 
my hat.” 1 
PFokRDVYCE, Sir WILLIAM, 
a Huntingdonſhire apothecary, 
a mate, and afterwards ſurgeon to 
one of the regiments of guards, 
and laſtly, a London phyſician, 
By the force of ſuperior talents, 


inceflant application, and by che- 


mical adroitneſs, he gradually 
quitted the low grounds of phyſic; 
having deſerved, he ultimately ſe- 
cured, the friendſhip of Lord Bute 
and General Conway. and never 
lofing ſight of his motto, excellent 
for a political as well as a medical 


adventurer, . | | 
+ Altius ibunt qui ad ſumma 
nitunter,“ | | 


he at length aſcended the mountain 
top. Such was the opinion of his 
medical acumen, that the unpopu- 
lar ex-miniſter would not pur. 
chaſe, build, or plant, on his 
Hampſhire precipice, till he had, 


by earneſt intreaty, accompanied 


with the title deeds of an eſtate ad- 
joining, till he had prevailed on the 
Phyſician to become a near neigh- 
bour; but uninterrupted reſt is 
not one of the comforts of medi- 


cal fame, and he was called, by 


profeſſional engagements, to climes 
more remote than High Cliff. 
The ſon of Lord Eardley was 
dangerouſly ill on the Continent, 
and the feelings of this worthy 
man for a beloved ſon, may be ea- 


ſily imagined, by thoſe who recol- 


le, or have experienced, his hu- 
mane attention to the calamities 
and accidents of others. Not fa- 
tisfied with the mildnefs of an 
Italian ſky, the delightful " 

4 an 


an 


ind medicated ices of Naples, his 


Lordſhip prevailed on Sir William 


to vifit Mr. Eardley, who ſoon 
recovered, and the grateful parent, 
well knowing the value of health, 
and better able than moſt men to 
reward the man who had been 
inſtrumental in procuring it, wel- 
comed Sir William's return, with 
4 draſt on his banker for two thou - 
ſand guineas. e 
It has been objected to Garth, 
that he was ſeldom well himſelf; 
that a man, unable to keep his 
own machine in order, was but 
ill qualified to ſuperintend the re- 
pairing of others; but the charge 
againſt Sir Samuel, originated 
more from his indiſcriminate 
amours, than any want of neces- 
fary knowledge. If the kill of 
Sir William is to be weighed in 
ſuch a balance, the eſtimate will 
be highly favourable, for, with a 


frame naturally delicate, he exhi- 


bited, till within a very ſhort pe- 
riod of his death, unimpaired 
health and unclouded faculties, at 
the age of ſeventy. From habit, 
as well as inclination, his diet was 


frugal, and, as far as was conſiſtent 


with the town etiquette of a car- 
riage, he took every opportunity 
of walking and riding on horſe- 
back; if poffible, he always flept 
out of town. 


I underſtand, from profeſſional 


men, that Sir William's Eſſay on 
a certain difeafe, and its remedies, 
s a well written work, and that it 
was a well- timed publication, at a 
period when the public were in 
danger of being led aſtray by the 
mtereſted mifrepreſentations of 


Impoſtors and quacks; who, with 


the experience of a century ſtaring 


them in the face, inpudently pre- 


FORDYCE. 


| | 191 
tended they could cure the wounds 
of this ſcourge of illicit love, with - 
out making uſe of its only ſpecific 
remedy. If the book has a fault, 
it is a little teudency to tumid and 
heroic language; the author occa- 
ſionally wandering out of his road, 
and prating of the warriors of 
Agincourt and Crefſy, when we 
are looking for ſcientific inſtruction 
and practical utility. But the pur- 
poſe ,of its publication was fully 
anſwered, and a friend to whom I 
am obliged for the whole of the 
medical hints occaſionally occur- 
ring in this collection, informs 
me, that the doctrines of Sir Wil- 
liam have been received as the 
profeſſional creed of the dax. 

One of his axioms, confirmed 
by the very reſpectable authority 1 
have juſt mentioned, is ſo impor- 
tant, that it cannot be diffuſed tos 
widely, or repeated too often; it 
is, that ſalivations are zever neces- 
ſary, that every deſirable effect 
may be produced from a prudent 
uſe of a certain powerful mineral, 


without having recourſe to a nau- 


ſeating and debilitating expedient, 
which unhinges the whole frame, 
disfigures the countenance, and 1s 
nearly fs injurious as the com- 
pg it propoſes to remove. 1 

ope and truſt the importance of 


what I ſay will excufe my intro- 


ducing ſueh a ſuggeſtion into a 
miſcellaneous Work; but let it be 
recollected, that whatever involves 
in its conſequence the happineſs 
or intereſts of mankind, inſtantly 
becomes a legitimate object of my 
collection; and I need not tell 
intriguing married men, that dis- 
eaſe invades the chaſteſt tempera- 
ment, and puniſtiment the guilt - 
leſs, | 2 $7064 
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An anecdote occurs in the book 
of Fordyce, which raiſed a laugh 
at the time, it relates to an indiſ- 
creet huſband, who ſmarting under 


the effects of nuptial infidelity, 


and being reproached for his con- 


duct, endeavoured to perſuade his 
wife, that the untowardneſs of his 


fituation, was owing to the effects 
of certain ſpices, cayenne, or ſome 


other - fiery product of the Eaſt; 


which, for ſome unlawful purpoſe, 
he had concealed next his ſkin, in 
a belt tied round his body. I for- 
get whether or not the poor wo- 
man was ſatisfied with the excuſe 
of her unfaithful helpmate. He 
acted like certain caſuiſts I could 
mention, who, not content with hav- 
ing ill treated and oppreſſed their 


fellow- creatures, boldly provoke 


diſcuſſion, and attempt to palliate, 
or conceal their criminal obliqui- 
ties by barefaced impudence, and 
by impoſing on the underſtandings 
of thoſe they have already groſsly 
injured. 
[OOTE, SAMUEL, a man of 
- genius, a dramatic writer, and 
a mimic, who deſcended from re- 


ſpectable anceſtors, and inheriting 


an eſtate competent to every want 
and every rational indulgence, (a 
neat 4500]. a year) reduced him- 
ſelf early in life to pecuniary em- 
barrafſment ; ſuch is the magic an- 
nihilation of gaming, fo rapid the 
ruin of folly. 

It was frequently obſerved by 
him, that no man knew the pro- 
per value of a guinea, *till he lived 
to want one; but this impreſlive 
leſſon had no influence on the con- 
duct of Mr. Foote, who being 
highly gifted with convivial talents, 
at length had recourſe for ſupport 
to thoſe powers of ridicule, but- 
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foonery and ſatire, which, in cer. 
tain circles, had rendered him ſo 
pleaſant and deſirable a compa- 


nion. Not being able to procure 
a licence at his commencement, 


evaded the act of parliament, by 


calling his entertainments in the 


Hay-market, Tea in a Morn- 
ing.” Theſe performances were 
by no means regular pieces, but 
poſſeſſed, in a conſiderable degree, 


the grand dramatic requiſites; in a 


vein of irreſiſtible humour, and 
in a mode ſo pecyharly his own, 
that I think it periſhed with him; 


he ſucceſsfully laſhed vicious af. 


fectation, ſtrange whim, abſurd 
pride, and perional peculiarity, by 
licentious diſtortion, and broad 
caricature, but with certain reſem- 
blances in voice, manner, gait, and 


_ dreſs, too {ſtriking to eſcape the 


public eye; while ſelfiſhneſs and 
impoſition, diſguiſed in the de- 
mure ney. religion and pre- 
tended ſanctity, were unmalked, 
ridiculed, and placed in the moſt 
abſurd points of view. 

By means, which no power of 


face could reſiſt, we thus found 


ourſelves compelled to join in the 
laugh, though we could not help 
correcting ourſelves the next mo- 
ment for ſuch uncharitable ebulli- 
tions of mirth, as they were for 
the moſt part, at the expence of 
misfortune, perſonal deformity, 
friendſhip, and private worth. 
The character of Cadwallader ren- 
dered ſo exquiſitely ridiculous, 
with his Black Broth, and his Siſ- 
ter Becky, is ſaid to have been 
drawn from a gentleman once his 
intimate friend ; and who can hear, 
without indignation, 'that ſingula- 
rities and infirmities, introduced 
for mockery and ſport on a public 

ſtage, 
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lage, were obſerved and copied 
at hours devoted to ſocial merri- 
ment and domeſtic hoſpitality : I 
have heard that Foote was irritated 


to this proceeding, by a previous 


aggreſſion of the hot-headed Welſh- 
man; but no excuſe can juſtify 
ſuch violations of feeling and de- 


corum. 5 5 
This is not the firſt inſtance in 


the hiſtory of human vanity, in 
which an old and valuable friend 
has been ſacrificed for the ſake of 
a humorous ſally, or a brilliant 
bon- mot; and it ſerves to corro- 
borate an opinion, which has been 
warmly reſiſted by an ingenious 
writer, that we muſt not ape 
the ſoothing balm of laſting friend- 
ſhip, or uſefu] aſſociation, among 
perſons elevated by power, learn- 
ing, wit, or art: , exceptions will 
undoubtedly occur to every gene- 


ral rule; but ambition, like ſen- 


ſuality, is ſelfiſh, not ſcrupulous in 
its manner of procuring gratifica- 


tion; and he who has attained emi- 


nence, will think no means un- 
lawful, which ſecure - him in the 
ſtrong holds of ſuperiority. | 

J have called the ſubject of my 
preſent article, a man of genius ; 
his talents unimproved by applica- 
tion, and his dramatic writings 
ſufficiently confirm the aſſertion; 
but I have ſometimes been in- 
clined to doubt, if I could ſay the 
lame of his admirable cotemporary 
David Garrick, who, by the help 
of an eye, which from its anato- 
mical ſtructure, touched the ſtrings 
of the heart; and, by an aſſociation 
of features, which accurately re- 
preſented the paſſions, acquired 
excellence in the profeſſion of act- 
ing, which is an imitative and me- 
chanic art. 
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People who 
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The faſcinating art of converſa- 


tion, the power of pleaſing in 


company beyond moſt people, Mr. 


Garrick, eminently poſſeſſed ; but 


the eye of a keen obſerver could 


not help remarking, that he was 


acting when off the ſtage. Stre- 


nuous effort, and the toil of atten- 
tion, were palpably evident in the 


whole of his behaviour; while a 


fear of giving offence, gave at times 


ſuch a peculiar degree of reſerve 


to his manners and, utterance, that 


Foote, whom he dreaded, uſed 
ſometimes to tell him, he was not 


perfect in his part. Many who 


have enjoyed the pleaſure of Mr. 


Garrick's company, have acknow- 


ledged the juſtice. of this obſerva- 
tion, and it were to be wiſhed, 


that characters which ſtudy rather 


to pleaſe, than ſhine in company, 


were more frequent, we probably 
ſhould have leſs wit, and leſs noiſy 


merriment z but that inconvenience 


would be amply made up by leſs 


wrangling, and leſs ill blood. 
I have ſometimes diyerted my- 


ſelf with a reverie on the antici- 
pating timidity of our Britiſh.Roſ- 
cius fitting in eaſy chit-chat at 
breakfaſt with Mrs. Garrick, when 
they expected a large party at 


Hampton, and giving her a cau- 


tionary lecture for the day. 


„We ſhall have Lord George 


Germaine, and General Burgoyne, 


my dear, of courſe you won't ſpeak 


of Minden or Saratoga; and as we 


expect Mr. Fox and Mr. Rigby, it 
would be ridiculous to touch on 
gaming, or the peculation of pub- 
ic money ; as George Selwyn and 


; Monſey promiſed to come, I need 


not caution 75 againſt ridiculing 
abricate ſtale jeſts, and 


tell naſty ſtories. 
Cc 
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think he would not ſpeak of a par- 


inuff-ſhop, at which he ſtarted 


. 
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1 4 If the manager were living in he got to the corner of Coventry. 
1 the preſent day, and diſpoſed to ſtreet, when he met with the ghoſt 
1 | give a dinner, I am inclined to of a farthing, coming out of the 


liamentary reform, the ſlave trade, 
or the Triſh propoſitions, in the 
hearing of Mr. Pitt : he would be 
too polite to touch on long ſpeeches, 
or recantation pamphlets, on poetry 
or proſe run mad, in the preſence 


of Mr. Burke; he would not ven- 


ture to mention toleration, and the 
mild ſpirit of Chriſtianity, to Dr. 
Horſley, .or the danger of credu- 
lity and implicit faith, to the copi- 
ous Dr. Prieſtley. 1 | 
To a man like Garrick, endued 
with the moſt delicate ſenſibility, 
the company of Foote, who would 
ſay or do any thing to raiſe a laugh, 
was irkſome and terrifying : vou 
did not know that 1 was behind 
you, Garrick, when you were re- 
peating the ſoliloquy, as you walk- 
ed u 
ON ſaid Foote on a certain oc- 
caſion, the manager lowered his 
& Was it from Hamlet or 
Macbeth?“ "ſaid one of the com- 
pany. I ſhould fancy, by the 
concluſion,” replied Foote, © That 
it was from an eſſay on compound 
intereſt; but you ſhall hear it: I 
was ſtumping gently along behind 
him, and was going to ſpeak, but 
hearing him talk to himſelf, I 
liſtened, and it was as follows: 
Yes—yes—1 will—T poſitively will 
leave off making a drudge of my- 


ſelf, I have already a ſufficiency 


for every purpoſe of dignity as 
well as r, and why ſhould 
T be a ſlave to every impertinent 

uppy who can throw down his 
ſhilling ? I poſitively will live like 
a gentleman. He remained in this 
opinion,” continued Foote, ** till 


the Haymarket, a few days 


and it put every generous iden to 
flight; he funk again into the 
manager, and marched on to ei. 
ceſter-fields, full of pounds, fhil. 
lings and pence, af wholly ab. 
ſorbed in mortgages, bank notes, 
and three per cent. conſols. CT“ 

This appears trifling and unin- 
tereſting written; but when told, 
and accompanied with the manner 
and geſtures of the relater, the 
whole company were in a con- 
vulſive laughter for ſeveral minutes; 
Garrick, ſeizing his hat, left the 
room in chagrin. Ridicule, however 
in this inſtance was far from being 
a deciſive teſt of truth; the little 


manager, though averſe to profu- 


ſion and ſuperfluous expence, was, 
on every occaſion of charitable 
contribution and private benevo- 
lence, ſufficiently prompt. _ 
But the ſpirits of Mr. Foote be- 
gan to fail, and he applied to his 
old reſource, the bottle, but in 
vain; for during thoſe temporary 
flaſhes, which this falſe friend at- 
fords, intervals of filence occurred, 
which I could only attribute to the 
depreſſion of mental anguiſh in 
him, or the fear with which he in- 
ſpired others, of the keenneſs of 
his ſatire, and the overwhelming 
tumultuous attack of his humour, 
which, when exerted, always pre- 
dominated, bearing down every 
thing and every body before it. 
Indeed a life ſpent in violation 
of moral duty, and whoſe belt 
praiſe was, that it provided laugh- 
ter for the giddy, and indecent 
merriment for the unthinking, 
while reaſon and religion ſighed E 
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Fox. 
bis fate; ſuch a life could not be 


expected to end with comfort or 
ſubſtantial hope. | 
In the midſt of company he was 
_ often obſerved to be loſt in thought; 
whilſt frequent fighs, and a cor- 
reſponding countenance, betrayed 
an uneaſy mind. A friend con- 
gratulated him on having ſettled 
his annuity buſineſs with Colman, 
and obſerved, that he might now 
paſs the remainder. of his life with 
tranquillity and comfort. I was 
miſerable before, and now I am 
far from being happy,” was his 
remarkable anſwer. The follow- 
ing words ought to have been en- 
ctaved on his tomb: © Thoſe 
who in confidence of ſuperior ca- 
pacities or attainments, affect to 
deſpiſe the common rules of life, 
ſnould remember that nothing can 
atone for the want of prudence, 
that negligence and irregularity 
long continued, render wit abſurd, 
genius uſeleſs, and talents con- 
temptible,” oY 
As a theatric manager, and a 
ſatirical dramatift, the praiſe of 
public ſpirit, and an independent 
mind, cannot be denied him. 
My ſcenes,” ſaid Mr. Foote, to 
a Lord Chamberlain who refufed 
licenſing one of his pieces, my 
ſcenes are collected from nature, 
and applicable only to thoſe, who 
from a conſciouſneſs of guilt, ſelf- 
apply them ; to ſuch perſons, the 
Holy Scriptures are a keen re- 
proach, and the Whole Duty of 
Man the ſevereſt fatire. If comedy 
is to be thus rigidly reſtricted, her 
arrows are ſhot in the air, For 
BY WHAT TOUCHES NO MAN, NO 
MAN WILL EVER BE. MENDED: 
If your Lordſhip is determined to 
adhere to your decifion, I fhall 


retire from the field, nor dare to 
face hypocriſy and abſurdity Again, 
But ſuffer me to remind you of 
the natural connection between the 
muſe and the magiſtrate ; vices and 
follies which the laſt cannot pu- 
niſh, the firſt often corrects; if 
her antient ally not only deſerts 
her, but arms in defence of the 
foe, nothing remains but to retreat. 
Without incurring the charge 
of vanity, I may be permitted to 


ſay, that ney my_ continuance 


in the ſervice of the public, I ne- 
ver flattered their | 
from ſelfiſh motives, fell in with 
the faſhionable” humour of the 
times; on the contrary, I have 
exerted my powers to expoſe follies, 
however they might be the favour- 
ites of the day, and to combat 
3 opinions, in one in- 
ſtance, highly popular. On theſe 
occaſions, I flatter myſelf, I never 
loſt my credit with the people, 
who conſidered, and ſtill conſider 
me as acting from principle; as 
one who diſdains to be the too of 
any man, however exalted his ſta- 
tion, and ſcorning to receive either 
recompence or protection from 
any other hands than their own.” 


FOX, CHARLES JAMES, the 


A grandſon of Sir Stephen, an 
old courtier and faithful adherent 
of Charles the Second, and, I be- 
lieve, pay-maſter of his forces, 
remarkable for a vigorous effort in 
old age. When Sir Stephen' Fox 


was upwards of eighty, his wife, 


Miſs Hope, of Lincolnſtrire, a 
woman of unimpeached reputa- 


tion, was delivered of twins, from 


whom are deſcended- the preſent 

Holland and Ilcheſter families. 
Need 1 dwell” on the youthful 

follies of. his deſcendant ; that he 
Ces | | Vas 


paſſions, or, 
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was never to be contradicted was 
the great outline of his education, 
a conduct inexcuſable in a man of 
Lord Holland's good fenſe ; a ſys- 
tem theoretically falſe, and prac- 
tically ruinous, which brought its 
own puniſhment, and produced in 
his ſon every licentious exceſs that 
money could procure, or appetite 
demand. Thoſe who now remark 
the negligence of his dreſs and 
E will ſcarcely believe, that 
e was once a fop and petit-maitre; 
that he made the tour of Europe, 
with manners, and engaged in 
purſuits that have too often attach- 
ed ridicule and contempt to the 
name of an Engliſhman. Plucked 
by every adventurer, and duped 
by every painted thing that wore a 
petticoat, he ſoon returned to 
diſſipate the miniſterial and unpo- 
pular wealth of his father. This 
taſk he compleated with a rapidity 
which has been the prominent 
feature of his life, and he ſoon 
got rid of thoſe vulgar incum- 
brances, money and domeſtic com- 
to Of 
Yet he had ſnatched ſome mo- 
ments from folly, and ſome from 
vice, in which he attained a cor- 
rect taſte for claſſic literature, im- 
proved a natural fund of good 
ſenſe, and planted, however con- 
tradiftory it may ſeem, the ſeeds 
of future ſolidity of character, 
amidſt the follies of diſſipation, 
and the diſtractions of play. This 


circumſtance will, perhaps, appear 
leſs extraordinary, when we re- 


colle& that Dr. Francis, the trans- 
lator of Horace, was his tutor, 
and that Lord Macartney, the ſon- 


in-law of the mighty "Thane, ac- 


companied him in his travels.. 
In a ſubordinate capacity, which 


Os. 


he filled -for a ſhort time, during 

Lord North's adminiſtration, he 
ſoon taught that unfortunate ſtates- 
man, that he was not formed to 
move in trammels, or tread the 
dull routine of parliamentary du. 
ty as an underling. The ſtrong 
impulſe of genius and indepen- 
dence throbbing at his boſom, 
urged him to throw off the ſervile 
yoke, and he ſoon after joined an 
illuſtrious band of ſenators and 


patriots, who, during the execrable 


American war, had enforced every 
argument that reaſon or intereſt 
could ſuggeſt, to prevent or put 
an end to it. He came forward 
on every great queſtion of the day 


with an honeſt warmth and un- 


qualified opennefs, which forced 
admiration from the few who did 
not agree with him in opinion; 
he was choſen member for Weſt- 
miniter, with the whole weight of 
miniſterial influence and court in- 
trigue againſt him ; he was hailed, 
with one voice, Man of the Peo- 
ple, a title which miniſters trem- 
ble at, and ſovereigns have deſired 
in vain. I have obſerved, in ano- 
ther part of this work, that in de- 
fining the nature and eſſence of 
the regal power, he had given of. 
fence at St. James's. * But it is 


not in this country that /xch men 


can be diſgraced by the frowns of 

a king.“ | | 
Though his private life was 
ſuch as prudence cannot defend, 
he was adored by his friends, 
dreaded by thoſe whom intereſt 
made his enemies againſt convic- 
tion, and at a certain period, had 
he given the leaſt indication of his 
wiſhes, I believe any object, how. 
ever high in church or ſtate, would 
have fallen a facrifice to popular 
indignation. 


indignation. But there is not, at 
this moment, a truer friend to the 
conſtitution than Mr. Fox, or a 
more loyal ſubject, in the true and 
literal ſenſe of tht term; he loves 
his king, not from the common 
{laviſh irrational idea, which 
cloathes an imperfect mortal in 
the attributes of the Deity, but 
becauſe the regal office is one of 
the three branches that conſtitute 
our happy form of government, 
which notwithſtanding Mr. Reeves's 
inſidious arguments, requires only 
to be adminiſtered. purely, to be 
generally approved. 8 

After a long ſtruggle with cor- 
ruption, during which Mr. Fox 
was joined by the firſt characters 
in this country, for rank, talent, 
and property, Lord North retired, 
the Marquis of Rockingham was 
called to the treaſury, and. our pa- 
triot appointed one of the princi- 
pal ſecretaries of ſtate, The ſame 
energy of mind which had hurried 
him into _ exceſs, and ſtimulated 
him to a vigorous and unremitting 
oppoſition for years, now took a 
new turn, and impelled him to 


with the patient induſtry of a 
plodder. He was regular and at- 


minutiæ and miniſterial arrange- 
ment, as if he had not poſſeſſed a 
lingle ray of genius. He ſaw and 
leized the opportunity of convinc- 
ing the world, that there was an 
interval in which he could liſten to 
the imperious voice of duty, and 
quit, without a ſigh, the faſcina- 
tions of gaming, and the allure- 
ments of focial pleaſure. | 
But proſpects ſo flattering to 
public welfare and private ambi- 
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fulfill the duties of his new poſt 


tentive, as the dulleſt rogue alive, 
| and as ſcrupulouſly exact in office 


tion, ſoon: vaniſhed ; the death of 
Lord Rockingham diſſolved an ad- 
miniſtration, which, during its 
ſhort continuance, rendered eſſen- 
tial ſervice to the cauſe of the peu- 
pie, and commenced the important 


* 


uſineſs of purifying parliamentary 
repreſentation. He ſoon found it 
neceſſary to reſign, in conſequence 
of certain difſentions in the cabi- 
net, in which the intriguing. ſpirit 
of his opponents over-reached the 
ſuperior genius and unſuſpectin 
honeſty of Mr. Fox, who Bs 
a few days after in the houſe of 
commons, with no other dignities 
annexed to his perſon, than thoſe 
invaluabie and unalienable ones 
which God and nature had given 
him. 5 
„ It is the fate of Mr. Fox,” - 
ſays a reſpectable political writer, 
as he extends his views beyond 
the reach of common viſion, to 
have his propoſitions miſunder- 
ſtood, flandered, oppoſed, and fi- 
nally adopted; we refer, as proots, 
to his India bill, his repeat of the 
ſhop tax, his interference on the 
Ruſſian armament, and his decla- 
ratory act for ſetting on a firm 
foundation the rights of juries ; 
in a word, his whole life has been 
a ſeries of perſonal ſacrifices ts 
public duty. While his opponents, 
and in ſome inſtances, his more 
quick- ſighted aſſociates, have not 
been able to reſiſt miniſterial ſmiles 
and office perquiſites, this inflexi - 
ble ſtateſman haas, on every occa- 
ſion, trod the narrow thorny path 
of honour. and yielded place, po- 
pularity, friendſhip, and affection, 
to the ſtern. voice of patriotiſm 
and duty.“ 1 8 
This article would be ſwelled to 
a ſize inconſiſtent with the nature 
NG of 
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of my work, by entering into a 
detail of the various combination 
of circumſtance which compelled 
Lord Shelburne to retire reluc- 
tantly from the treaſury, induced 
Lord North to hide himſelf in the 
triumphant train of the whigs, 
and placed the Duke of Portland 


at the head of a new miniſtry. I 


will not tire my reader by recount- 
ing the honourable appointment of 
Mr. Pitt, through the kind helps 
of his couſin, the Marquis of 
Buckingham : it is not neceſſary 
to repeat the ingenious. manner in 
which the nation was infatnated 
by unfounded terrors of Mr. Fox's 
India bill, rendered abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary by ſound policy, and fince 
carried, in a great meaſure, into 
effect, by more artful methods. 
This is not the firſt inſtance, in 
modern or ancient hiſtory, in 
which a friend to mankind, an 
honeft ſpirit, has been rendered 
obnoxious and unpopular, by ho]- 
low arts and political manceurvre. 
I confeſs Mr. Fox's India bill 
pleaſed me, with all its faults, and 
many faults it had. Ardent 
ſpirit and decifive regulation cha- 


racteriſed the meaſure; it was no 


ſcheme of the day to poſtpone the 
hour of danger, no crude undi- 
geſted plan, imploring the doubt- 
ful afiſtance of explanatory bills 
and declaratory acts; the ſtrength 
of the child ſpoke the vigour of 
the parent.” : | 
Its beſt panegyric is the puny 
contrivance of his rival and ſuc- 
ceflor, which, under. the deceitful 
name of a board of controul, has 
in effect adopted, as far as juvenile 
ride would permit, the ſpirit of 


its great prototype. But, allowing 


the bill to be pregnant with every 


miſchief its worſt enemies can al. 
ledge, why wasthe nation to be put 


in a ferment, and the public mind 
tobe inflamed ? could not its extra- 


vagant and erring ſpirit have been 
reſtrained ? might not exceptiona- 


ble : paſſages have been expunged 


or modified? could it not have 
been altered and re-altered, as hath 
regularly been'the caſe with every 
plan of Mr. Pitt, who is dextrous 
enough to ſecure to himſelf and 
friends, place and emolument, and 
at the ſame time is taught his trade, 
on every occaſion, by his profeſſed 
political opponents. As 

But, in that caſe, the concealed 
purpoſe had not been anſwered; 
thoſe officious eyes planted round 
a drawing room and bed-chamber, 
waich, reading looks and. trans- 
lating ſmiles, © watch the fign to 
hate,” had not been gratified by 
the removal of a reforming minis. 
ter, perſonally. offenſive. to their 
maſter, for there, at laſt, was the 
root of all the evil: | 


\ 


Hinc illæ lachryme—— __ 
Hæſit lateri lethalis Arundo. 
Mr. Fox is once more a private 


member of parliament, but I am 


much miſtaken, if his popularity 
be not again budding forth; for, 
with all his obliquities and tranſgreſ- 
fions, there hangs about him a con- 


ciliating integrity, a rugged, open 


honeſty, a conſtitutional candour, 


which attracts, intereſts and binds; 


and I truſt, in ſpite of all the 
verfatility, and all the traffic of 
principle we have witneſſed, that 
there will for ever exiſt in this 
country, a fund of good ſenſe, 
that will not ſuffer firſt rate genus 
and ſplendid talent to paſs unno- 
ticed and unrequited. A certail 
meaſure, which I cannot ſpeak of 

| without 
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they live unob 
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vithoutan animating glow, proves 
that my prophetic ſuggeſtions were 
not ill- founded. While every un- 
fledged politician, who can write 
his name, ſtudy a maiden ſpeech, 
or bellow againſt France, is laden 
with appointinents; who or what 
can hinder a great people from 
beftowing a retaining fee on a 
matchleſs advocate, who, on every 
occaſion, has ſtood in the breach, 
and tought ſo many battles for 
liberty and the conſtitution, 

Of the undiſtinguiſhed millions 
who have inhabited the earth, the 
majority ſeem born to exiſt and 
die: 

« The greateſt merit they can 

find, 

Is, that they waſh'd their hands 

and din'd.” 


How ſmall the number 9 25 attain 


eminence, independent of educa- 
tion, wealth, and other adventitious 
circumſtances? ? prey in obſcurity, 


without notice. But had the ſub- 
ject of this article ſprung from the 
dregs of ſociety, I am convinced 
he would have emerged with credit 


from his depreſſion; had he been 


a ploughboy or a ſhepherd, I can- 
not but think he would have turn- 
ed the beſt furrow, and have reared 


the fineſt flock in the hamlet. He 


probably would have intrigued 
with the milk-maid, loitered in 
the ſkittle- ground, and have had a 
long ſcore at the ale houſe; yet 
whatever had been his purſuit, in 
that T am perſuaded he muſt have 
excelled. 

Such, heaven-born genius, 
ſuch che gifts from thee.” 
He is ſaid to have loved ve 
early in life a lady remarkable for 


rved, and expire 


her beauty, and the misfortune 0 of 
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being united to a man inſenſible of 


the treaſure he poſſeſſed. I have 


ſeen lines addreſſed to this charm- 


ing woman, whoſe heauties an old 
man cannot think of without emo- 
tion; the verſes would not diſ- 
grace the firſt of poets, they poſſeſs 
the energy and pathos' of Ham- 
mond, without his whining : they 
abound in ſtrong expreſſive ima- 
gery, and paint far beyond the 
powers of the pencil, in fervid 


glowing colours, the wild conflicts | 


that rob us of peace, the anguiſh 
of jealouſy, and the furious rage 
of unextinguiſhed diſappointed de- 


ſire; yet is the ardour of fiery paſ- 


fion ſweetly tempered, by ſenti- 
ments of the moſt affectionate 
fondneſs, by winning, yet manly 
tenderneſs. 
Theſe, if I recolle& right, are 
ſome of them: 
The ftar of the evening n now 
biads thee retire, 
Accurs'd be its orb, N ex- 
tinguiſh's its fire, OG 
For it ſhews me my rival, 
prepar'd to invade, 
Thoſe - charms which I once 
both admir'd and obey'd; 
Oh had I been bleſt with thy 
beauties, my fair, 
With fondeſt ans with 
delicate care, 
My heart would have ſtrove 
ev'ry pang to remove, 


And have pluck'd ev'ry thern . 


from the roſes of love ; 

My inſolent rival leſs proud of 
his right, 

Contemns the ſweet office, that 
ſoul of delight, 

Leſs tender he ſeizes thy lips as 
his prey, 


And all thy dear _ charms the 
Been 


. ſ ummons obey ; 
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Even now more licentious,— 
raſh mortal forbear, | 

© Reftrain him, O Venus—let 

him too deſpair. 6 


— — —— — — — — —— — — — — — 

—— — — — — — —ę— — — — — — — — — 
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And yet the fond ſigh midſt 


enjoyment will ſtray, 
Anda tear is the tribute which 
rapture muſt pay, 
Still, ſtill doſt thou 
that rapture to ſeek, 
Which pants on thy boſom, 
and glows in thy check ; 
"Confuſion and ſhame thy ſoft 
withes deſtroy, _ 9025 
And terror deranges the bloſ- 
ſoms of joy. _ > 
„Mr. Fox,” ſays an able bu 
not an impartial writer, whom J 
have quoted in other articles, 
„Mr. Fox wants the exterior ad- 
vantages of an orator, for his per- 


tremble 


fon and appearance are mean and 


difagreeable ; his voice is unhar- 
monious, and he manages it un- 
ſkKilfully. He poſſeſſes ſtrong in- 
gredients to form a political cha- 
racer, accuſtomed to the viciſh- 
tudes of fortune, and marked by 
the ſtorms of fate. He has expe- 
rienced all the diſtractions of play; 
has been reduced from affluence 
and proſperity, from a command 
of fortune and friends, to a de- 
pendance on uſurious creditors. 

« He is not ſuppoſed to poſſeſs 
a great ſund of information, but 
his mind ſupplies theſe deficiencies 
from its own inexhauſtible trea- 


ſures. His underſtanding is ſtrong 


and maſculine, his expreſſion full 
and copious. In proportion to 
the quickneſs of his conceptions, 


his delivery is rapid. The torrent 


* © * 
— 


of argument comes rolling from 
him with irreſiſtible force. 

A perfect maſter of the art of 
debate, he does not leave his hear. 
ers to follow, but drives them be- 
fore him, and diſguiſes the ſenti. 
ments of his opponents with ſo 
much dexterity, that the ftropgeſt 
ſenſe is not proof againſt his pow- 
er. His eloquence never fail; 


Provuring its effect, it ſtrikes the 


whole. aſſembly, and every man 
communicates the ſhock to his 
neighbour. Yet, with theſe .qua- 
lifications, his invincible attach- 
ment to play deprives him of our 
confidence ; we all admire his 
abilities, yet, from a ſuſpicion of 
his principles, no man wiſhes him 
to be employed.” OA 

It would undoubtedly be highly 
gratifying to the nation, and con- 
ſiſtent with the pure moral cha- 
racter of his Majeſty, if every 
department of government could 
be filled by individuals of irre- 


proachable life. Yet, in the pre- 
ſent humiliating ſtate of perſonal 


correctneſs, I cannot think that 
one purſuit, dangerous only in its 


_ private tendency, ſhould deprive 


this country of acknowledged pu- 
lic virtue, and powers unequalled. 
When onr health or our property 
are at ſtake, we heſitate not à mo- 
ment in employing the moſt aban- 
doned lawyer or profligate phyſi- 
cian, we areanxious only for pro- 
feſſional ſkill, and turn with con- 


| tempt from an ignorant practi- 
tioner, though prayers were his 


morality, and kneeling his reli 
gion. 5 | 
Beſides, if I ſuſpected any want 
of principle in Mr. Fox, Which! 
freely confeſs I do not, his illuſtri- 
ous afſociates are ſufficient Tore 
| 6 
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of his integrity and political con- 
ſiſtency. * 1 Er reflect, 
without exultation, that the people 
of this country have in Mr. Fox a 
tried and faſt friend, not to be diſ- 


heartened by the temporary flutu- | 


ation of popular applauſe, nor to 


be ſeduced by royal or princely 
ſmiles, from his country's cauſe. 
I conſider him, whether in or out 
of place, as a faithful and incor- 
ruptible watchman of the public 
weal, who will ſtrictly guard the 
ſacred barriers of the conſtitution, 
diſpute every inch of ground with 
the enemy; and though he cannot 
in every inſtance prevent incroach- 
ment, yet he will on all neceſſary 
occaſions raiſe his voice, and give 


an alarm to the friends of li- 


[ beg leave (as one who vene- 
rates and loves him) to ſuggeſt a 
conſideration to him: as nothing 
but a preſſing urgency of affairs 
and the ſtrong call of political ne- 
ceſſity will, during the preſent 


reign, introduce him as a miniſ- 


ter at St. James's, let him recol- 
let, with manly pride let him 
recollect, he may then make his 
own terms. He will deceive ge- 
neral expectation, if he loſes ſight 
of the following deſirable pur- 
poles, however they may claſh 
with the intereſts of a few of his 
adherents, or his own private opi- 
nion. 5 

Firſt, a liberal unfettered tole- 
ration, a more equal diſtribution of 


eccleſiaſtic revenue, and a more 
latisfactory mode of ſupporting 


the clergy than tythes. 


Secondly, to define, and if poſ- 
ſible diminiſh, but at every riſque, 


ſet inſurmountable obſtacles to an 
nr of regal and miniſ- 


01. 1. | 


FOX. * es 20 
terial expence in every depart- 


ment. | es” 
Thirdly—A reform in the pre- 
ſent tedious and expenſive modes 
of conducting ſuits of law, in 
chancery and other courts. _ 
To conclude, boundleſs impru- 
dence, fatal propenſity, and po- 
litical diſaſters, which would have 


blown up and buried in irretriey- ' 


able ruin every other man, have 
only ſerved to ſet this 8 
actual worth, fertile reſource; and 
ſtrength of mind, in a more ex- 


alt fe int of view: | 
urus ut ilex tonſa bipennibus 
—— ip 
Ducit opes animumque ferro. 
And I ſhould hope that the ma- 
jority of young men, unable to 
equal the tranſcendent merits of 
Mr. Fox, will not be induced to 
follow his example in the culpable 
exceſſes aud inexcuſable parts of 
his character, . for the ſame fire 
which burns a worthleſs piece of 


wood to aſhes, can only melt a 


guinea, which ſtill retains its in- 
trinſic value, though his majeſly's 
countenance no longer ſhines upon it.” 
„ ] ſhould gather more from 
Mr. Fox,” raid a gentleman, re- 
ferring to his lengthened orations 
and overflowing matter, © T ſhould 


gather more, if he poured out 


leſs !” i 
The following lines were writ- 
ten by him in a moment of de- 


| Se. thoſe moments, Which 


owever we may dread them, 
ſometimes rouze us to the nobleſt 
exertions of philoſophy, intellect 
and wich. 
Oh! Poverty, of pale conſump- 
tive hue, e 2 


If thou delight'ſt | to haunt me 
I: 


ſtill in view, 
DI 8 
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202 PRAINE. | 
If ſtill thy e muſt my And dreſß in files the lng ring 


ſteps atten | hours of death. ja 
A. leaſt continue, as thou art DRAINE, Mr. an rere who * 
tay friend. by the authorized * 
When vile examples bid 1 me be or the contraband ee of law, 5 
unjuſt, accumulated A couſiderable for- * 
Falſe to my word, and Ruble tune. k 
to my truſt, | He had been prafceyted for act. "= 
5k Teach me the baneful error ing a diſhonorable part in pur- 8 
quick to ſee, chaſing the indentures of that ex- | 
To ſhun * world, and find , cellent finger, the eccentric Anne 
repoſe with thee. Catley, in order to pragure. her, c 
Should ſordid intereft 3 my when very young, for the vile pur- 1 
ſtoic eye, poſes of a right honorable debau - 4 
Or ſtop my ear to ſorrow's car- chee, who afterwards diſting aiſhed : 
neſt ery; himſelf by his treatment = Miſs ; 
Should: courtiers' maxims try my Woodeock, à crime. of which, 1 
pride to bend, notwithſtanding his acquittal, the f 
My ſae to fatter, or deſert wy noble lord was certainly guilty... 
„ 45 4 This infamous limb of a. 2 

1  Oppole, nd Poverty, tem- able profeſſion, was publicly | 
per d ſhield, N — reprimanded in court for 5 

| And bear me off, unvanquiſh'd, his unwarrantable conduct; which ; 
from the field. ſo ſtrongly affected his mind, and 1 
If giddy fortune e'er return ſo violently agitated. his frame, | 
5 again, that it brought on a ſingular and | 
Wit all ber idle, her fantaſtic hideous nervous diſeaſe, which 
train; tormented him for the remainder 
Her magic glaſs, ſhould falſe of his life. It commenced with 
ambition hold. unceaſing reſtleſſneſs of body, ter- 


Or av'rice bid me put my truſt ror of mind, and agonizing pain, 
++"; which depriving, him of the tran- 
To my relief, O virtuous Led. quil enjoyment of food, ſociety, 
deeſs ! haſte, and ſleep, defied the ſoothing 
And with thee bring thy daugh-. powers of opium: at intervals he. 
ters ever chaſte, - uttered, or rather thundered forth 
"Health, Liberty, and Wiſdom, a ſhocking walf-like yell, which 
fifters bright, even now ſeems to vibrate in the 

| Whoſe > 4 mh can make the. ear of him who deſcribes it, and 


worſt condition bright, was accompanied with violent 
Beneath the hardeſt fate, the catchings, ſpaſmodic contractions, 
mind can chear, and a diabolic diſtertion of coun- 
Can heal afflition, and diſarm tenance, too horrible to on, as 


_ deſpair; After exhauſting the 
In chains, in torments, gone ylic, no cure = apo - found; 
can bequeath, the alleviating —_— 


ly ftriking, rubbimꝑ or tappi 
qty Akin, tiger hin 
in all places, and on all occaſions, 
wasperformed withoutintermiffon, 
by an attendant :.- This maferabblc 
and wretched man, died in con- 
ſequence of a violent blom he re- 
ceived on the head, from incau- 
wo getting out of a coach, 

life would ſtrongly exem- 
plify ths interference bf Providence 
to puniſh imiquity, even in this 
mae did not ſuch a th bear 


too hard in its effects on collateral 


relations and deſcendants, and if 
it did not place the awful bolts of 


heaven in the hands of unſeeling 


folly, or zealous maleyalence, to 
depreſs repentant error, and add 
the venom of religious deſpair to 
the wounds of misfortune. His 
ſon, an amiable young man, in 
the memory, and probably in the 
eſteem of many who favour. this 
article with a peruſal, deſtroyed 
himſelf in the Temple: having 
been educated in the life and ha- 
bits of a getwleman, ire hinted in 
_ 2 gentle manner to his father, the 


propriety of being fupported like 


one, his ſuggeſtions were returned. 


with cruel reproach and unman 
abuſe, The old lawyer was dif- 
appointed in the abſurd. hope he 


had formed, that ſcience, philoſo- 
phy, and the refined cultivation of 


an excellent underſtanding, would 


produce: a- plentiful crop of that 


low cunning, felfiſh ſineſſe, and 
fraudulent chicane, which had 
been the foundation of his own 
wealth; theſe expectations were 
defeated by a goodneſs of heart, 
and a nice ſenſe of honour, which 
revolted at the principles, and abo- 
minated the 8 of his father, 


ho Joſt à fon by the miſtake, 
and the world; a qaſn, a miſtalten, 
A x ob * . en * 


Zouad ſenſe ant decorwm, her 
5 throbbed with lively fympa- 
thy and benevolencey: her unun- 
tenance was the faithful and em- 

elſive index of ber ſoul; her 

which on every, neceſſary 

pocafibay; obeyed and graoed the 

clictates of her heart, her hand was 

ſolter than the % ee 
h. [$63 ie ein 

Mer „ird vas; enuſic, and her 

locdks were love!? 

Such a woman, who rebied-no 
virtuous i but one, which 
. would have rendered her the pride 
and ornament of life,” followed the 


-unhappy example of her-all-fated 


brother, after being teazed into 
marriage with one man, while her 
warmeſt affections were with an- 
other, who wept over her fate, 


and ſinee m rmer reſſion, 
-hath: e the pus — of this 
N by the fon gs 
ALILEO, /: A 8 of Pia, 

in the ſixteenth century, an 
uſtvonomer: and geometrician, ho 
diſencumbering ſcience of the jar- 
gon of Ariſtotle, methosſiaed and 
arranged, the theories bf the de- 
ſcent of bodies and projectiles, ani 
fixings his eye on the waving Fo 


and fro of a lamp, —— woin 
a lofty roof, the regulaxity of its 


vibrations, ſuggeſted to him the 


invention of a pendulum. 
„ 0 
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„He was the art improver of 
teleſcopes, who a bied them to 
aſtronomic- purpoſes; an-import- 
ant addition to 3 knowledge, 
which ſeeming to overleap the hi- 
therto inſurmountable barrier of 


immenſe ſpace; was firſt produced 


by the children of one Hanſen, a 

ſpectacle · maker, at Middleburg, 
in Holland, who playing in their 
father's ſhop, accidentally placed 
a convex and a concave glaſs in 
ſuch à manner, that in looking 
through them at the church -wea- 


thercock, they obſerved it appear- 1 


ed much nearer, and Se 
larger than uſual ; their loud ex- 


preſſions of ſurprize, excited the 
curioſity of their father, who after 


examining and aſcertaining the 
fact, wor raped it to the 


learned. | 
Occupied an purſuits honorable - 


* himſelf, and uleful to mankind, 
Galileo, at the age of ſeventy, was 


ſummoned before the tribunal of 


the Inquiſition; and this venerable 
old man, who had enlightened 


Europe, whoſe; name was to be 


pronounced with reſpect in after 
d on his knees be- 
fore an a embly of haughty church - 
men. The fierce Cardinal Bellar- 
mine, one of his judges, whom 1 
cannot name without indignation 
and abhorrence, threatened him 


with, eccleſiaſtic vengeance, if he 


preſumed: to propagaie his opini- 


. ons, which were contrary to ſound 


faith, and pregnant with danger 


to the Holy Catholic church. 
This injuriaus and irrational man- 


date, ou indefatigable Italian did 


not obey, but perſevering in his 
writings and ſtudies, was proceed- 


ed 8 as a — of civil 


8 AI xo. 
and religious authoriey;; Corifines 


in the priſon of the "Inquiſition, 


and after loſing his eye-ſight, death 
fortunately put a Prong to his life 


a0 perſecutions. * - 
Shou'd thy fond ſoul indulge the 
gen'rous heat, 

And captive ſcience Yield her | 
laſt retreat, 

Hope not for Way from grief. or 
danger free, _ 

Nor think the doquii of man re 
vers'd for thee: | 

Behold what ills the ſcholars 
„fe ail, 

Tol, envy, want, the patron and 
the jail. 

If dreams yet fatter, once again 
attend, - 


ear Lydiat 5 7D and Galileo' 


end. 
See nations flowhy: wiſe, and 
meanly juſt, 
To — merit raiſe the rardy 
bus, .: =: 
Around their tomb let ar and 
genius weep, 
But hear their deaths, ye block 
heads, hear and ſleep 
It was the fate of this philoſo- 


pher, to meet with oppoſers ſin- 
gularly obſtinate and bigotted in 
their opinions. Having been ori- 
# inally —— for a phyſician, be 
had, early in life, applied to ana- 
; tomical udies, and, bn a certain 
occaſion, attempting to convince | 


a ſyſtem· monger, that many of 
the nerves originate from the brain; 
he at length, by poſitive ocular 


demonſtration, put the matter be- 


yond a doubt. I ſhould be con- 


vinced Nr were right,“ replied 


this enlightened reaſoner, if 


your deduction was not contrary 


Hapyy 


to the opinion of — 


Happy the philoſopher, who can 
find and obſerve the golden me- 
dium between the infatuating ab- 
ſurdity of this implicit relyer on 
the Stagyrite, and the ſcepticiſin of 


the man who profeſſes to doubt 


every thing ]ĩ5x7g 
ANGANELLI, the ſon of 
an apothecary at St. Angelo, 
near Rimini, diſtinguiſhed early 
in life for abilities, modeſty, and 
application. At an age when moſt 
men have ſcarcely finiſhed their 
own ſtudies, he was eminently 
qualified to give advice and in- 
ſtruction to others; he read lec- 
tures on philoſophy and theology, 
at Milan and Bologna, with con- 
ſiderable reputation, but occaſion- 
ally offended the zealous Catholics, 
by liberality and candou. 
He commenced his noviciate as 
a Franciſcan; but fortunately be- 
fore that period, had taken the 


habit of a more important order, 


good ſenſe, which taught him, 
though a rigid fulfiller of his 
duty, to deſpiſe empty ceremonies, 
and to conſider religion not as an 
enemy to reaſon, but its brighteſt 
ornament: and beſt reward; a 
ſource of comfort, and-'reliance 
for human weakneſs, not a mer- 
cenary indulger of it, a diſintereſt- 
ed healer of the wounds inflicted 
by misfortune and the world. For 
theſe and other | reaſons, hav- 
ing long deſerved, he was ulti- 
mately placed on the throne of 
St. Peter's, and emphatically cal- 
led the PROTESTANT Pope. 
The lerters publiſhed, and for 
the moſt part written by Mr. Ca- 
raccioli, give a well drawn picture 
of the ſentiments and manners of 
our amiable pontiff; in the mo- 
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naſtic cell, and on the eccleſiaſtie 


throne alike rational, unaſſuming 
and humane. Part of the cor» 
reſpondence is ſaid, on good au- 
thority, to have been actually 
written by Ganganelli, particular- 
ly the addreſs to fo pa, man, 
who had determined to devote 


himſelf to a religious life; it ex - 
hibits every internal evidence of 
his mild ſpirit and acute percep · 


The ſuppreſſion of the Jeſuits, 
which his mid predeceſſor com- 
menced with heſitation, was an 
ardyous taſc:· It is my duty to 
do it, he obſerved, and I am 
reſolved to perſevere; though I 
know it will end in my ruc- 
tion;” a prophetic - declaration, 


ſaid on very doubtful evidence, to 
have been literally accompliſhed. - 


His taſte was correct; he liberally 
patronized the arts and ſciences, 
and was particularly fond of ana- 
tomical preparations. - His predi- 
lection for England, and all that 
came from that country, were 
often obſerved, and ſometimes gave 
offence. He frequently repeated 
the anecdote. of Leo, one of his 
predeceſſors, who ſeeing certain 
—— young men at Rome, 
aſked, in Latin, who they were. 


4 Angli,” was their anſwer. Non 


Angli hercule ſed Angeli,“ ſaid the 


punning but pb Pope. 


He excelled peculiarly in con- 
'verſation, adapting, wihout ap- 
parent effort, his ſubject to the 
temper, opĩnions and circumſtances 
of thoſe he converſed with, equal- 
ly avoiding . bigotry, faction or 
party. He once ſaid to an Eng- 
fin clergyman, who was intro- 


duced at the Vatican, © I am ſorry 
ES, i 
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_ _ 1 GARTH. 


viding the poor wide 
and furniſhing: them with medi. 


the Enpliſls n of t 
Hock; thoſe WR know me, will 
not think it ib on account of the 
— to my income; it is be- 
cauſe I loſe an opportunity of 
ſhewing how kind and gentle a 
ſhepherd world b 
"ment the Fourteenth (for 


thit was the title he aſſumed on 


being exalted to the popedom) has 
deen telle i a hlt hical and 
almoſt a Chriſtian Pope, uniting 
gravity and Thearfultieſs, ſcience 
and ſimplicity, mildneſs and re- 
ſolution, dignity and bumility; he 

admirably tempered: his love of 
ſolitude: with a conſcientious diſ- 


charge of the duties of ſocial life.“ 


If the ſabje& of every article in 
this eblection . Gan 
nelli, the language of bi 
would not i often lapſe into te 
harſtineſs of invective. 

NARTH, Sir SAMUEL, a a 

man of wit, a phyſician, and 

a favourite t of the whigs, in 

the reign of king William. - His 

ay is (aid to have produced plea. 
a 


nter lines than preſcriptions, a a 


cireumſtance we may eaſily credit, 
for at table, he was a faſcinating 
companion and in his element: 

but the ay bufineſs of phyſic, and 


the diſguſting circumſtances of a 


fick room, he ufed to confeſs - in 
confidential moments, were the 
objects of his averſion, nor is it 
probadle that he would ever have 
forwarded himſelf in that profeſ- 
Hon, but by the helps of party tup- 
port and court favor. 

The benevolent deſign of his 
once popular poem, called the Diſ- 
Penſary, ought to ſhelter it from 
the ſeverity of criticiſm : it was 
written to promote a plan for pro- 


was op 


cines ime colt, in which 
poſta by a felfiſh — 4 


tion of many cotemporary phyſi. 
cians and hecaries. -: Among 
many careleſs, and many la 
lines, it exhibits much learn 

a few 1 ig — 2 
ber ig iſhed paſſages. 
The flattery its, — much 
praiſe was due, he pours out, on 


every occaſion, to the great M 
Jan, Lord Sommers, and the veſt 
of his party, is where he ſhines the 


leaſt; it is to be lamented, that the 
ſubject was of ſo temporary and lo- 


cal a nature, that the objects of his 


ſatire were obſcure, known 4 
in a narrow circle; and of cou 
ſpeedily forgotten; a danger from 
— the you itſelf is not whblly 

is enemies accuſed him 
ah eating from the Lutrin af 
Boileau, he of borrowing liber 
ally from the ancients, an allowa- 
ble ſpecies of theft, which he has 
committed with much taſte and 
diſcernment, giving ſeveral paß. 
ſages of Homer a — of e 


humour, in which the merit of 


mock heroic poetry principally | 
confiſts. An —. occurs in 
the 125th line of his fifth canto, 
which a curious reader may com- 

e with a 


of the Ghoſt of Guaiacum in the 
ſhades below, who was tormented 
vo the ſpectres of deceaſed pa- 


- tients, 


Tage analogous to it 

in the ſixth Iliad, as I quote by 

memory, I cannot mention the 

| uy it begins Sore” 
Ap do mag pl a, die? 

The ſame good. natura gentleman | 

alſo told him he 

in his deſcription of — ſituation 


e feelingly 


 GARTH. 5 


tients,. the victims os. bis ill con- 
duct and Uyudaciqus: treatment on 
earth: 
| Who ven d with endleſs clamour 
his repoſe, 


This wants a 3 that de- 


mands à noſe 
And here they, execute ſtern 
Pluto's will, 

And ply'd bin ev'ry moment 

with a pill. 

The ſcandalous anecdote of the 
day was, that Guaiacum, whom 
Garth in his poem calls his once 
loved friend, had early in life al- 
moſt perſuaded. our poet to be of 
his opinion, that a certain faſnion- 
able diſeaſe was curable by guaia- 
cum, ptiſans, &c. without the uſe 
of mercury, and that our young 
phyſician did not change his mind 
till he felt his miſtake experimen- 
tally, and carried proofs of an er- 
roneous theory with him to the, 
grave. 

A declaration of Garth i is 115 
recorded, which I cannot with de- 
cency quote exactly in his words: 
after a long and ſevere indiſpoſi- 
tion, finding himſelf ſomewhat re- 
covered, he ventured out amon 
his friends, who congratulated him 
on his being better, and obſerved, 
that although he could not hope to- 
be ever ſtrong and vigorous again, 
he had ſtill, a proſpect of enjoying 
his future life tn in eaſe and comfort. 
© I thank you kindly, gentlemen,” 
aid he, „but to drag on ſuch an 
exiſtence as you deſcribe, is by no 
means defirable; what is the en- 
joyment of life without * of 
women?“ 

halnea, vina, Venus corrum- 

punt corpora noſtra, 

Sed vitam * * vina, 

Venus. 


oo 


207 » 
: Baths, women, winezcorrup WC 


. liv 


N Hh 


And cut life's ſcanty line, 


But what is life, or love, or. . 


Without baths, women, wine. 


It is to be feared, that deſire: re- | 
mained after nature was-exhaufted; 
a common effect of excels,” which 


it would be well for us to recollect, 


in the bliſsful hours " —_ __ 


pleaſure. | 


Pope, i in one of his letters men- 
tions this gentleman in a manner 


ſingularly ambiguous; If there 


was ever a good Chriſtian, without 
knowing it, Sir Samuel Garth was 


one;“ and if Chriſtianit) 
ed only i in the exerciſe 
volent diſpoſition, Pope was right, 
for his friend was undoubtedly a 
philanthropiſt, and poſſeſſed an 
excellent temper; but the Pre” 
tenets of Chriſt cannot, with 

priety, be imputed to him, whe: 


conſiſt- 


ap ears neither to have felt their 


nflyence,. or acknowledged their 
worth whoſe appetites were fee · 
reſtrained by lax morality; 
who, with all his genius and en- 
— qualities, ſeems not to 


5 have afpired beyond the praiſe of 


good - natured ſenſuality. . 


But I have been enticed beyond 
the original deſign of this article, 
which was to introduce part of his 
Fay of the Diſpenſary, as a 

men of refined, well written 
3 which may be read with- 
out diiguſt; a circumſtance not 


often the caſe with flattering dedi- 


cations. | It was addreſſed to Mr. 
Henley, the father of Lord North- 


ington, the chancellor, and, I be- 


lieve, the writer of a very laugha- 
ble letter to Swift, which may be 
und among the the Dean's correſ- 


à bene 


pondence. 
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unjuſt mandate of his ſovereign, 
in the buſineſs of the Archbiſhop” 
of York, and for committing the 


dence. Garth commences his 
addreſs in the following words: 
« A man of your character can 
no more prevent a dedication, 
than he would encourage one; for 


merit, like a virgin's bluſhes, is 


{bill moſt diſcovered when it la- 
dours moſt to be concealed. 

It is hard, that to think well 
of you ſnould be but juſtice, and 
that to tell you ſo ſhould be an 
offence ; thus, rather than violate 


your madeſty, I muſt be wanting 


to your other virtues, and to gra- 


tify one. good quality, do wrong 


to a thouland, _ 
The world generally meaſures 
our eſteem. by the ardour of our 
pretences; and will ſcarce believe, 
that ſo much zeal in the heart can 


be conſiſtent with ſuch faintneſs in 


the expreſſion; but, when they 


reflect on your readineſs to do 


d, and your induſtry to hide 
it, on your paſſion to oblige, and 
your pain to hear it owned, they 
will conclude, that acknowledge - 
ments would be ungrateful to a 
perſon, who even ſeems to receive 


the obligations he confers. * * * 
* A #$ *® * * + #* * * „* 4 4 * 


„ * M „ „ „ * „ * * „ 
Vour approbation of this poem 


is the only exception to the opinion 


the world entertains of your judg- | 


ment, but you forget you are a 
critic while you are thinking of 
your friend; to ſay more would 
be uneaſy to you, and to fay leſs 


would be unjuſt in your humble 


- 


fervant.” | 
ASCOIGNE, WILLIAM, 


Chief Juſtice of England, 


in the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, illuſtrious for his equita- 
ble adminiſtration of the law, and 


doubly celebrated for reſiſting the 


% 


ſon of that ſovereign” to priſon, 
for preſuming to raiſe his hand 
againſt him on the ſeat of juſtice; 


this, too, at a period when the 


at the will and pleaſure o 
king and his miniſters. 


judges of England held their * 


I record, with peculiar fatisfac. 


tion, this inſtance of an indepen- 


dent mind, in a profeſſion which, 
perhaps too haſtily, has been ac- 


cuſed of bending judicial opinions 


to the ſordid and ſervile purpoſes 
of court intrigue and perſonal pre- 


ferment. It is but juſtice to the 
age and reign in which he lived, 
to add, that his conduct was ap- 


proved of and rewarded, by the 


exalted perſonages whoſe fiats he 


had ſo glorioufly reſiſted, and 
whoſe miſdemeanour, in one of 

the inſtauces, he had ſo properly 
puniſnhed, at an æra, when kings 


and their deſcendants were in ſome- 
what higher eſtimation and autho- 
rity, than in the preſent unpropi- 
tious ſeaſon for royalty. by 
# ENEROSITY, SPLENDID, 
an extraordinary inſtance of. 
Mr. Walſh, a gentleman of large 
fortune, lately dying, bequeathed 
an eſtate of four thouſand pounds 


' a year to his niece, Mrs. Benn, 


but from negligence, reſentment, 
or ſome other cauſe, neither ex- 
plained or underſtood, left his next 
male. heir, and near relation, un- 
provided for. 2 "a 
With an addition ſo important, 
and at a period which calculates, 
to a nicety, gratifications and ex- 


pences, to keep pace with, or 


exceed, the moſt enormous rent 


roll, the majority of mankind 


would 
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would have fate down paſſively * 
contented 3_ or, if any ſolicitude 
interrupted their brilliant dreams, 
it would have been anxiety to- 
determine in what ſpecies of luxu- 
rious ſuperfluity the new acquiſi- 
tion ſhould be expended. © But 
Mrs. Benn, the ſubject and orna-* 
ment of my preſent page, a very 
epicure in the theory of real and 
ſubſtantial luxury, declared, that 
her preſent income was adequate 
to all her wiſhes and all her wants, 
and reſerving only a little Berk- 
ſhire villa, endeared to her by 
early habits, and in which ſhe had 
paſſed ſome of the happieſt hours 
of her life, preſented, and by legal 
conveyance made over this conſi- 
derable bequeſt to her neglected 
couſin; a free and gratuitous gift, 
neither demanded or eie 
vaſt in its amount, and worth, at 
its loweſt valuation, A HUNDRED 
THOUSAND POUNDS. 
When the monied man, who has 


retired with ſuch a ſum from the 


Stock-Exchange, the Sugar-houſe, 
from Afia, or Lombard-ftreet, ' has 
experienced, in acquiring, ſuch an 
animating glow as Mrs. Benn felt 
in parting with her property, I 
will allow there is ſome pleaſure 
in the poſſeſſion of wealth, inde- 
pendent of the mode of applying 

A modern dramatic writer, 
whom, where, or when, I really 
forget, but I think a female, has 
attempted to exemplify and enforce 
2 favorite, perhaps à profitable 
ſentiment; that it is a common 
effect of wealth to enlarge the 
affections, and rouze the moral 
energies of the heart; in a 
word, that there is a greater num- 
ber of good rich, than good poor 
i Vol. T. | | 


people. I will not at preſent enter 
into a queſtion, which offers a 
wide field of cloſe reaſoning and 
diffuſe declamation; for it is not 
eaſy to determine how a neceſſitous 
man would have conducted him- 
ſelf, had he been bleſſed with 
affluence. But, I preſume that 
certain moral tendencies, a diſpo- 
ſition to liberality, or a turn for 
parſimony, depend rather on the 
early impreſſions of education, 
example, precept, or experience, 
than on any actual poſſeſſion or 
abſence of the gifts of fortune. 
Minds of a certain caſt would, in 


all human —— be liberal 


in an alms-houſe, or miſerly on a 
throne; and I am of opinion, that 
the lady, whoſe noble and benefi- 
cent act I have juſt related, howe - 


ver depreſſed her condition, would 


have alleviated the diſtreſs of a 
fellow creature with her only 


mite; or like Alfred, have divided 


her laſt cruſt with a famiſhed pil- 
IBBON, EDWARD, a cele- 
brated ' Enghſh hiſtorian, 

who, with a rare union of ele- 


panics, learning, and judgment, 


as delineated the fall of Rome; 
but, after inflicting deep and in- 
curable wounds on the intereſted 
fabrications of prieſtcraft, declares, 
ſomewhat inconſiſtently, that he 
wiſhes to be at peace with all 
mankind, and is unwilling to of- 
fend the pope, or the catholic 
clergy. Uſing ſuch language is as 
if Sheridan, when he had finiſhed 
his memorable philippic againſt 
Haſtings, had approached him 
with mild congratulation, and 
offers 'of peace and friendſhip. 

Since, however, ſo much has 
been ſaid and ſung on the Decline 
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and Fall of the Roman Empire, a 
candid critic may perhaps be per- 
mitted to aſk, what are the ſtriking 
faults and moſt conſpicuous errors 
of Mr. Gibbon's production? 
After paying a juſt tribute to 
the genius of philoſophy, and vi- 
gorous ſentiment which illumi- 
nates every page, we probably 
may regret, that the ſimplicity of 
the Engliſh language is ſo deeply 
tinctured with the Gallic idiom, 
that the epithets are numerous, 
the ſtile poetic, and the periods 
flowery, in a d wholly in- 
compatible with a grave hiſtoric 
compoſition, written by the warm 
panegyriſt and avowed admirer of 
the "terſe ſimplicity of Tacitus. 
Some readers have alſo complain- 
ed, that from his particular mode 
of arrangement, and following up 
each action with its ſubſequent 
conſequences and events, that al- 
though the work is rendered more 
entertaining, the thread of hiſtoric 
narrative is too often broke, and 
the attention interrupted by the 
anticipating intervention of minute 
but well-related incident; a cir- 
cumſtance which I impute to the 
writer's wiſhing occaſionally t6 
relieve the reader and himſelf, 
during unintereſting or diſguſting 
periods. 28 | 
The irritation of reſentment, 
or an early diſpoſi 


ſubject of religion and its profeſ- 
ſors; pe hn the ſame early bias 
induced him to bring forward, on 
every occaſion, the virtues and 
magnanimity of Julian, whoſe 
character he cloſes by obſervi 

that the apoſtate was the friend of 


tion to ſcepticiſm, 
have evidently tempted our author 
to fep a little out of bis way on the 


ng, pocket, as we 


aich a 


of the world; while the vices of 
Conſtantine, whuſe reputation has 
certainly been exalted far beyond 
his merits, are minutely detailed, 


__ and'Jwelt on with apparent com- 


placency and ſatisfaction. | 

I readily agree with this enlight. 
ened writer, that a candid but 
rational enquiry into the riſe and 
progreſs of Chriſtianity, to a cer. 
tain extent, may be conſidered as 
a neceſſary part of the Hiſtory of 
the Roman Empire. The avarice 
of the clergy, the paſſive doctrines 
of Chriſt, and the rage for mo- 
naſtic retirement, as producing 
memorable effects on the people 
and the empire, lay fairly in his 
way, but I doubt if theſe were 
ſufficient reaſons for ſwelling, or 
rather converting his book into an 
eccleſiaſtic hiſtory of hereſies, mar- 
tyrs, councils, and trinitarian con- 


troverſi — by far the dulleſt and 


leaſt intereſting part of his work; 
while his equivocal account of the 
ſeven ſleepers, has. called forth 
frowns from the pious, and ſmiles 
from the ungodly, The ſame ob- 
jeftion I have made to his v 


minute inveſtigation of the Chriſ. 


tiau religion, may be applied to 
his diffuſe diſcuſſion of the Jewiſh, 
the Pagan, the Perſian, the Ger- 


man, and other ſyſtems of national 


worſhip. If Mr. Gibbon had not 
en ſo fully into theſe” and 
other topics, not immediately con- 
nected with his original ſubject, 
the world, it is true, would have 
been ived of much pleaſant 
and inſtructive reading; he 
prodakly would not have received 
ö unds; but my 
as ſhelf, would 
oaned only at fix, inſtead 
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his notes have alſo been cenſured 


with juſtice, and it muſt be con- 


feſſed, they are neither creditable 
to his morality or taſte. It has 
been ſaid, by his defenders, that 
this indecorum can be felt only 
by thoſe who underſtand Latin 
and Greek, and that while the 
faſhionable converſations after din- 
ner are ſo highly ſcafoned with ob- 
ſcenity (an 3 tendency, 
which may be attributed to baniſh- 


ing the b-ft part of fociety 


anecdotes wete- at that time to be 
related only in a learned language, 
the miſchievous effect of this vi- 
cious foible would be circum- 
ſcribed in its limits. 
will not be 


diſpoſed. to allow, 1 


cannot but conſider Mr. Gibbon 


as the firſt of Engliſh hiſtorians, 


with whom Dr. Robertſon and the 
late Dr. Watſon only, have a juſt the 


claim to rank. 

The man, who from a maſk of 
materials, crude, undigeſted, and 
often contradictory, who, from a 
period wilfully darkened, perplex- 


ed, and confuſed, has been able 


to produce /uch a work, has in- 
deed converted an unprafitable 
wilderneſs into a uſeful and highly 
cultivated ſpot; and our author, 
after extracting excellence from ſo 
much rubbiſh, may be ſaid to 


poſſeſs, in a very exalted degree, 


the truly philoſophic art of furmng 
all he touches to gold. 

The eſtabliſhed clergy will: not 
think themſelves obliged to -him 
tor obſerving, that the doctrines 
of the chart of England are fur 


removed from the TATE and 


Certain aan paſſages in belief of its vate members; 
nor will the 2 . — thank him 


moval of the cloth) that if luſcious | 


ith theſe 
and other 8 which many 


him as diſaffected to 
and he was carried 
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for ſayin the 


that 
name w * of re- 


ligion , that = —— the li- 
goa; without the temper of phi- 


loſophy, and that they Bale ths 


pillars of Chriſtianity. 

Jam inclined to think, Dr. 
Prieſtiy gratified, by the hiftorian's 
obſerving, that there are pailage: 
in the works of the unjtarian 


chief, /ome. at which the prieſt, 


and fome at which the magiſtrate, 
1 
ce e 

ſelves the wm bi det intideties 
and have carried into the wilds of 
deiſm the narrow, unſocial ſpirit 
of the cloyſter ;_ but whilſt the 
unerring ſhafts of the 2 liſh Hiſ- 
torian are directed aga the T 


4 and tyranny * the p 
ever ready to do juſtice t 


the — and . of 


man. | 
To conclude : the that 
has been raiſed againſt this and 
ather books, brings to my mind a 
ſtory. of a man, famous, in the 
_ 1745, for knocking down 
mpertinent exciſemen and impu- 
dent tax-gatherers : theſe officious 
and incenſed gentlemen repreſented 
vernment, 
re a juſtiee 
ace, who ſeverely repri- 

Alley . Kit Geor e G04 
i k I 

bleſs him,” ſaid the 8 « has 
not a more faithful ſubject in the 
county, but as to thoſe ſcoundrels 
who brought me before your wor- 
ſhip, I ſhould give them a drub- 
bing if it were to do again, for 
the exciſeman was Unterivring in 
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my private concerns with my wife, 


and the tax-gatherer was picking 
the lock of my bureau.” 
In a word, - reformation, how- 


ever neceſſary (and who will ſay 
that nothing now remains to be 


done) is always an invidious taſk ; 
and if we look back to the days of 
Luther and his predeceſſors, we 
ſhall find the epithets of heretic, 
atheiſt, free-thinker, &c. were li- 
berally beſtowed on Huſs, Melanc- 
thon, Jerome of Prague, and other 
coadjutors in the glorious work. 
It is thus that the errors or 


_ dereptions of human eſtabliſhments 


have ſo often been conſidered and 
defended as the cauſe of religion 
itſelf; and writers who have at 
different periods enlightened or in- 
ſtructed mankind, have been regu- 
larly ſtigmatized, by ſelfiſhneſs 
and bigotry, as enemies of God 
and man; a ridiculer and oppoſer 


of the frauds of mountebanks and 
quacks, might, with equal juſtice, 


be conſidered a toe of real ſcience 
and profeſſional dexterity. | 
OLDSMITH, OLIVER, a 
pleaſing writer in verſe, and 
a ſucceſsful compiler in natural 
hiſtory, who, with impediments 
in his addreſs, perſon, and temper, 
ſufficient to have kept down moſt 
men in the. depths of obſcurity, 


_ attained a ſhare of literary emi- 


nence and emolument, which, with 
common _ prudence, might have 

rotected the remainder of his life 
— the irritating uncertainties 


of want. But (to uſe his own 


words) he had acquired a taſte for 
ſpending thouſands, before he had 
been taught the more uſeful art of 
earning a guinea. 1 

By amorous, and other propen- 


fities, not ſuited to the finances of 
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an author, he rapidly reduced the 
produce of his pen, which, in the 


courſe of fourteen years, is ſaid to- 


have amounted to more than eight 


thouſand pounds. Had he devoted 
half this ſum to neceſſary ſuſtenance 
or the whims of caprice, the re- 
mainder would have been ſufficient 
to purchaſe an annuity, with which 
he might have laughed at the world 
and defied the bookſellers, who 
accuſe him of raiſing money from 
their credulity, on the faith of 
works which he never had reſolu- 
tion, ability, or deſign, to under- 
take. Such conduct was fraudulent 
and culpable; the preſſure of - a 
creditor, or vanity, by no means 
the leaſt prominent feature of his 
character, perhaps taught him to 
over- rate his powers; or death, 
the great diſſipator of all purpoſes, 
prevented the performance of his 
promiſes. | | 

I éwiſh very much to infuſe a 
portion of neceſſary pride into the 
young men of the preſent day, a 
right, a proper ſort of pride, not 
that ſpecies, which "is. gratified by 
the follies of a modiſh circle, the 
unavailing tumults of a capital, 
the inſufferable weariſomeneſs of 
a watering place, the thieviſh cant 


of a race-ground, the cut of a a2 


coat, or the diſplay of an enor- 
mous cravat. The pride I wiſh 
to inculcate, is the honeſt, manly 
pride of independence, which di- 


ligently ſeizing the golden hours 


of youth and opportunity, to turn 
them to good account, will not 
ſuffer the drones of apathy or in- 
temperance, placed by fortune 
above injury, to ſeduce them from 
the great work of life. In the 
decline of health, fame, age, or 


Fortune, thoſe very men, to whoſe 


follies 


9 . 


apy. ua ans 
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follies or Whoſe ' vices they have 
given up their nights and days, 
will be the firſt to deſert them, 
ridicule their difficulties, expoſe 
their weakach,: and inſult their 
diſtreſs. : + | . 
Of: Goldfmith's Softienl. per- 
formances, I have always prefer- 
red Retaliation, which he wrote 
not long before his death, in an- 
{wer to certain illiberal attacks, 


which had been made on his per- 


ſon, country, and dialect, in a 
club of literary men, wheee wit 
ſometimes ſparkled at the expence 


of good nature. After comparing 


each of his companions to ſome 
Partie diſh, and ſaying, 
Our Dean ſhall be ven'ſon, juſt 
freſh from the plains, | 
Our Burke ſhall be tongue, with 
a garniſh of brains. 
Our Garrick's a falad, for in 
him we ſee, 
Oil, vinegar, ſugar, and ſaltneſs 
agree; 
the poet proceeds to pronoudce 
an epitaph on each of his friends, 
whom be ſuppoſes to be ſunk un- 
der the table, in the temporary 
death of intoxication. His effuſion 
on Mr. Burke is remarkable ;— 
had a window been placed in the 


breaſt of the orator for the poet's 


infection, he could not have de- 
ſcrived that gentleman more hap- 
pily. 
Here lies our good Edmund, 
whoſe genius was ſuch, 
I ſcarcely can praiſe it or blame 
it too much, 
Who born for the as. nar- 
row'd his mind, 
And to party gave up what was 
meant for mankind. 
Who,, too deep for his hearers, 
ſtill went on Winnt. 


And thought of convincing, 


while they thought of dining; 

Tho? equal to all things, for all 

things unfit, 

Too nice for a Auel man too 

proud for a wit; 

For a patriot too raſh, for a 

drudge diſobedient, 

And too fond of the right to 

purſue the expedient. 

In ſhort, *twas his fate, unem- 

ploy'd or in place, Sir, 

To eat mutton cold, and cut 

blocks with a razor. 

The cold mutton, however ap- 
plicable at the time it was written, 
is clearly ſo no longer, ſince Mr. 
Burke has been enriched by the 
friendly loans or bountiful bequeſt 
of Sir Joſhua Reynolds, the equi- 
table liberality of Mr. Dodfley, 
and the profits of a well-lold pen- 
ſion, rendered marketable by mi- 
niſterial dexterity, for the expreſs 
purpoſe of evading a clauſe in the 
bill, which the orator himſelf in- 
troduced, 

The deſcription of Mr. Burke's 
brother is humorous, and at the 
time of its compoſition, was cha- 
racteriſtic and appropriate, | 

Here lies honeſt Richard, whoſe 

fate I muſt ſigh at, 

Alas! that ſuch frolic . ſhould 

now be ſo quiet ; 

W hat ſpirits were his ! ! what wit 

and what whim! 

Now cracking a jeſt, now crack- 

ing a limb! 

Indeed, ſo provoking a devil 

was Dick, 


That we wiſh'd him, full ten 


times a day, at Old Nick; 
But miſſing his mirth and agree- 
„„ De vel. 
As often we wiſh'd to have Dick 
back again. 
The 
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214 GOLDSMITH. 
The compliment to Mr. Cum- 


berind i is neat. 


Here Cumberland lies, having 


acted his parts, 
The Terence of England, the 
mender of hearts; 
A flattering pdinter, who made 
it his care 
To draw men as they ought to 
be, not as they are. 
His gallants are all faultleſs, his 
women divine, 
And comedy wonders at being 
ſo fine. 
Say, whence has our poet this 
malady caught, 


Of drawing his characters all 


without fault? 


Was he ſick of purſuing each 


pitiful elf, 

And tir'd at laſt, did he draw 

from himſelf? 

After an epitaph on Dr. Doug- 
las, the ſcourge of impoſtors, the 
terror of quacks, he proceeds to 
Roſctus, who had been particularly 
ſevere on Goldſmith, but is faid 
never to have forgiven this re- 


1 lies David Garrick, de- 


ſcribe me who can? 


An abridgement of all that is | 


pleafing in man ; 


As an actor confeſs'd without A 


rival to ſhine, 


And if not a firſt wit, in the 


very firſt line: 
Yet, with talents like theſe, and 
an excellent heart, 
The man had his failings, a dupe 
to his art. 


Like an ill-judging beauty, his 


colours he ſpread, 

And beplaſter d with rouge his 

dovn natural red; 

On the ſtage, he was natural, 
* affecting, 


Twas only that when he waz 

off, he was acting. 

Tho' ſecure of our hearts, 1 yet 

confoundedly ſick, 

If they were not his own, by 

finefling and trick; 

He caſt off his friends, as a 

huntſman his pack, _ 

For he knew when he pleas'd he * 

could whiſtle them back. 

Of praiſe a mere glutton, he 

ſwallow'd what came, : 

And the puff of a dunce, he 

miſtook it for fame; 

Till his reliſh wn callous, 

almoſt to diſcafe, 

Who pepper'd the higheſt was 

ſureſt to pleaſe, 

On Hickey, the poet like his 
ſubject, was pleaſant ; after con- 
fefling that he had but one fault, 
but that one was a thumper, in 
repeated queſtions, he aſks what 
that fault was. 


heed — 


— come, tell it, 
an dars ye, | 

He wy could he help it —4 

cial attorney. 

12 ene of the deaf. 
neſs of Sir Joſhua en is 
well managed. 

To coxcombs averſe, yet moſt 
Civilly ſteering, 

When they judg'd without taſte, 

- he was ſl hard of hearing 

When they talk'd of their * 

phaels, Correggio, and ſtuff, 

He ſhifted his trumpet, and on- 

ly took ſnuff. 

The ſubject of this article, al- 
led, I think, by Mr. Horace Wal- 
pole, an inſpired ideot, at laſt fell 
a facrifice to his unmanageable 


_ temper; he obſtinately pertiſted, 
contrary to medical advice, in 
taking James's Powder, a powerful 
remedy, which has preſerved the 


lives 


ba. << GL «iO wv 
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lives of thouſands ; but in the 
hands of ignorance or temerity, 
has been productive of conſider- 
able miſchief; a ſword, or a fire- 
brand, in the hands of a madman, 
or a child. 3 

RAT, WILLIAM, a mo- 

dern poet of ſplendid pow- 
ers and well cultivated talents, re - 


markable for the general harmony 


of his verſe, the ſonorous and ma- 


jeſtic flow of his metre; yet his 


phraſeology is occaſionally affected, 
the texture of his ſentences com- 
plex, and ſometimes elaborately 
obſcure, 22 into which he _—_ 
led, by adhering to that deprav 

tabit, the diſtantly recurring line, 
a cuſtom equally repugnant to vi- 
gour, ſenſe, good taſte, and pre- 
ciſion. The brilliant redundan- 


cies of Mr. Gray's imagery have 


been diſcuſſed by the critic, and 


ridiculed by the dramatiſt, yet 


what modern poetry is read with 
ſuch pleaſure or continues ſo gene- 
rally popular, as his Church Yard 
Elegy, the Deſcentz of Odin, and 
the impreſſive 
to Adverfity ? His Epithets, tho' 
it is almoſt hereſy to praiſe them, 
at once exquiſitely claſſic, and 
deſcriptively compound, highly 


. pleaſe me with all their faults, 


I have peruſed with reſpect, but 
not in every inſtance with acqui- 
eſcence, the ſtern deciſions of Dr. 
Johnſon, I have ſmiled at the hu- 
morous and more liberal correc- 
tion of Mr. Hayley, who in one 


of his pleaſant comedies in rhyme, 


indulges himſelf in a vein of laugh- 
able alluſion to the clinquant and 
— of our bard; to his 
occaſionally wrapping up meagre 
ſentiment, and common incident, 
in pompous and heroic diction. 


thos of his Ode 


But it ſhould not be forgot, that in 
his treatment of the Cambridge 
Profeflor, the Biographer of Mil- 
ton behaves like a brother poet, a 
candid critic, a, good natured man, 


and a gentleman; a praiſe which 


I fincerely wiſh, our late Coloſſus 
of Literature had been more ſtu- 
dious of deſerving. 

It was not —_—_ to defend Mr. 
Gray, that the preſent article was 
introduced; my wiſh was to no- 
tice his acute feelings, his morbid 
ſenſibility, and to deduce uſeful 


inference from them; they too of- 


ten interrupted the intercourſe of 
friendſhip, and diſturbed the tran- 
quillity of his life. To take things 
as we find. them, though a trite 
and common-place adage, would 
ſave the poet, the hiſtorian, the 
iloſopher and the man of re» 
taſte many a bitter ; 
a neglect of w 
a particular may be imputed muc 
of that irritation and tendency to 
complaint, which ſo oſten burſts 
forth in the letters of our bard; 
which tinged his converſation 
with ſomething nearly approach- 
ing to fretfulneſs, and communi- 
cated a ſombre hue to the produc- 
tions of his muſe. This weakneſs 


at an early period, deprived him 


of the ſociety and patronage of 
Mr. Walpole, and though his for- 
tune and ſucceſs were brilliant for 
a literary man and an unobtrud- 
ing character, gave an air of diſ- 
appointment to his manners and 
converſation. 2 95 | 

With an income more than ade- 
oy to all his wants and all his 
uperfluities, bleſſed with genius 
and ornamented by high attain- 


ments, with ſo much cauſe for 
exultation, and fo little for ra- 


tional 
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tional diſcontent; with numerous 


ſources of comfort and conſola- 


tion he was far from being happy; 


created in the fruitfulneſs of a 


poetic imagination, artificial ca- 
Jamities, harrafſed himſelf and 
friends with complaints of holding 
2 Profeſſorſhip, the duties of 
which he never performed, but 
for which he was eminently quali- 
fied. A ſchool boy acting in a 
ſimilar way, in ſuch a fituation, 
would certainly have merited, and 
probably have receiveu the trowns 
or the chaſtiſement of his maſter. 
An entertaining, and for moral 


deduction, a uſeful work might be 


compoſed of the puerile ſymp- 


toms attending men of genius, 


but the misfortune is, they are co- 
pied by a ſervile train of imitators, 


without the ſhadow of a right or 


one pretenſion to the valuable qua- 
lities of their great originals. 

A certain wicked wit for a good 
part of our poet's life ridiculed and 


parodied his beſt pieces, and in- 


fiſted clamoroufly in all compa- 


nies, on a want of meaning in his 


ſtanzas, and an ever recurring ac- 
quaintance with the thoughts and 
imagery of his predeceſſors; re- 
peating at a faſhionable table his 


unqualified cenſure of Mr. Gray 
before ſome of his ardent admir- 


ers, the warm, the animated, but 


friendly controverſy of well-bred, 
and well-informed men, that at- 
tic ſalt of poliſhed . ſociety, was 
the conſequence ; it concluded 


with the rogue (and a wanton 
rogue he was, notwithſtanding 


the colour of his cloth) it con- 
cluded with his offering a pecu- 


niary wager, that without —_— 
the room, or premeditation, an 


without taking pen from paper, 


that he or indeed any ſchool boy 
with claſſical common-place tagged 
to his elbow, would produce 
verſes equal in ſenſe, connection 
and ornament, to the moſt cele- 
brated paſſages of their favourite. 
The partiſans of the poet accept- 
ed the offer, and the Bftay fe 
d'efprit was produced; it may be 
ſufficient to obſerve, that for rea- 
ſons I need not mention, the wager 


was not decided in favour of the 


bagatelle of our ingenious ſatiriſt. 
STANZAs after the Manner of Gra. 


Weave the woof, and o'er the 
p, Kar 8 ; 


Pour the many twinkling harp: 


Near Mtolias radiant bower, 


Let the tunefu] plumage lower, - 


Such the inſatiate poet's doom! 
Night comes on, with moon- 
” erowr'dmuſlge; #5 55>- 2 
\ Binds the ſtars in faded cluſter; 
| Careleſs on ſome duſky river, 

Cupids ever-rattling quiver, 
Shuttles of a vengeful loom. 
Still the Thracian ſpectre's car 
Wages red a barbarous cry, 
_Thro' the fervent groves of war 
Where her pointed triumphs 
die, 1 1 952 
Peace, ye heart-repelling fair, 
Lave in burniſh'd tints your 
_ hair. | 
Peace, O peace, mellifluous 
lory. | | 


gory. oh avant 8 
Midſt the foreſts browner 


ar, 111 | 
Hail.each mute enamour'd ſtory; 


Hail each withering flame of 


Yore. | 


He ſpoke and wanton to the 


rugged beam, | 
With lambent - robes, he ſwept 
the horror of the ſtream. 


GUILLOTINE, 
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UILLOTINE, an inſtrument 
of dearh, introduced and 
improved in the year 1791, by a 
French phyſician, from whom it 
takes its name, and who was faid 
himſelf to have ſuffered beneath 
its ſtroke ; but the Doctor is for- 
tunate enough to ſurvive, the re- 
putation of that, which he hu- 
manely, and I ſincerely believe, 
with good views recommended. 
This expeditious - mode of in- 
fitting death was practiced at a re- 
mote period in England, by an in- 
ſtrument called a maiden, particu- 
larly in the foreſt of Hardwicke 
in Yorkſhire, previous to and dur- 
ing the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 


but no veſtiges of it have been 


found at Halifax, which was the 
uſual place of execution. In the 
Parliament Houſe at Edinburgh, 


may be ſeen a machine nearly re- 


ſembling it, which in the year 
fifteen hundred and eighty, be- 
headed Douglas, Earl of Morton, 
Regent of Scotland, and a vio- 
lent opponent of the fair but un- 
happy Queen of Scotland. De- 
ſcriptions of them may alſo be 
ſeen in Hollingſhead, in the bor- 
ders of ſome of the old maps of 
Yorkſhire, particularly in that of 


Mole, publiſhed in ſeventeen hun- 


dred and twenty. 

It is worthy of remark, that an 
inſtrument, calculated and defign- 
ed to diminiſh pain, and ſhorten 
as much as poſſible the agonies of 
death, ſhould have been caught up 


as the watch-word of a party to 


throw diſgrace and obloquy on 
the French Republic, becauſe a 
band of deſperate and ſanguinary 
deſpots, taking advantage of their 
temporary popularity, had uſurp- 
ed — PO of government, and 
"un Ole 2o | 


1 


indiſcriminately imbrued their 
hands in the blood of all who op- 
poſed them ; ſuch arguments it 
would be idle and uſeleſs to an- 
ſwer ; with equal juſtice we might 
refuſe the meed of praiſe to Hamp- 
den, Ludlow; and other patriots 


and lovers of their country, be- 


cauſe Cromwell was a tyrannic 
uſurper; we might with equal pro- 
priety deny the benefits of the re · 


ſtoration, becauſe Monk was a 


time-ſerving hypocrite, and Charles 
the Second an unprincipled profli- 
=" e Re hana 
After making ſome allowance 


for the workings of nature, and 


the tide which in certain channels 
runs ſo ſtrong againſt innovation, 
beheading is certainly the 'moſt 
merciful mode of execution; by 
dividing the vertebre it cuts off in 
a moment all communication of 
feeling and perception, and at the 
ſame ſecond, by opening the pur- 
ple flaices of life, inſtantly puts 
an end to exiſtence, For theſe 
and other reaſons it is ſurely a de- 
firable ſubſtitute, 'to the cheap 
but often the lingering expedient 
of a cord, and 1s far preferable to 


a living executioner, whoſe ſkill 


and expedition muſt in a gr 


meaſure depend on the keenneſs of 


his axe, the ſtrength of his arm, 
and the firmneſs of his reſolution. 
From defects in theſe particulars, 
Poo torture and mutilation 

ave frequently occurred, but no- 
thing can prevent, impede or de- 
feat the ſure aim, the effectual and 
inſtantaneous execution of a ma- 
chine acting on the ſimple, but 
infallible principle of gravity, 
combined with the accelerated mo- 
tion of a deſcending bod. 
It has alſo been remarked, I 
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know not how correctly, that 
death without effuſion of blood is 

always attended with the longeſt 
continued ſtruggling, and to all 

appearance, with moſt pain; yet 
J believe death by lightning, or 
the electric ſhock, forms an ex- 

ception to this general rule. Who, 

if ſuch a terrific alternative were 

offered, from which God Al- 
mighty defend us, who I fay, 

would prefer the exaſperated and 

brain piercing throbbings, the un- 
extinguiſhable thirſt and inward 
burnings of a fever, or the dila- 
tory decline of being wing-bro- 
ken by a palſy, and paſſing twenty 
years on. a couch or. in an arm'd 
chair, to the comfort of ſudden and 
inſtantaneous death from an apo- 
plexy ? Remember, I ſpeak to 
the mere mechanic compariſon of 
feeling and fituation, the argu- 
ments of the divine, the lawyer, 
and the philoſopher, are wholly 
out of the queſtion. 

PH AMFDEN, JOHN, grand- 
& 4 ſon of the patriot, and knight 
of the ſhire, for the county of 
Bucks, fined forty thouſand pounds 
in 1684 for a real or pretended 
conſpiracy, alſo tried and con- 


demned for high treaſon in 1688, 


but reſcued from execution by the 
revolution. This deſcendant of 
the hero who ſo gloriouſly reſiſted 
the payment of ſhip money, after 
a life which exhibited much to 


praiſe, much to pity, but more to 


ame, wrote, a few days before 
his death, a ſolemn addreſs to his 
friends and acquaintame, from 
which the following paſſages are 
ary” been for a long 

«© Havi n for a Joi 
riod — — afflicting — 


I think myſelf obliged to examine 


as HAMPDEN: 


my conſcience” concerning che 
cauſes for which ſo many ſignal 
misfortunes have happened unto 
me; and I freely confeſs, that 
among many heinous ſins, there is 
one, which more eſpecially cauſes 
me great trouble, to which I was 
prompted by pride and vanity, ſo 
natural to the levity of youth, and 
the corrupted heart of man. Not- 


withſtanding my education. was 


pious and religious, and that a 
firm conviction of the truth of the 
Chriſtian revelation, was deeply. 
implanted in iny mind; yet 70 - 
tain the reputation of a abit, I al- 
ſumed the character of an unbe- 
liever, and maintained the doc- 
trines of infidelity. My argu- 
ments, I confeſs, were weak, and 
as ſuch I confidered them at the 
moment; yet I had the folly and 
preſumption to aſſert among my 


acquaintance, that they were un- 


anſwerable, by which unwarrant- 
able conduct, I am fearful, that I 


have unhappily contributed, to 


lead others into opinions and prac- 
tices, equally contrary to true re- 
ligion and morality, _ 

J therefore think it my duty 
to make this confeſlion, with all 
poſſible ſincerity, and with much 
grief of heart; to the end, that if 
I ſhould die before I can ſpeak 
with thoſe whom I have pervert- 
ed, they may return to the way of 
God; for I ſolemnly proteſt, that 
the opinions I uſed to be ſo for- 
ward in maintaining, were wholly 
and ſolely the offspring of vanity, 
and an affectation of knowledge 
ſuperior to my neighbours. And 
I make this declaration with the 
moſt unfeigned ſorrow for having 
offended God, and in the humble 
hope, that he will pardon my fi 
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through the mediation of Jeſus 
Chriſt. I earneſtly intreat all thoſe 
who have been ſeduced by my ex- 
ample, to confider the imminent 


danger they are in, and befeech 


them to deliver themſelves without 
delay, 
which here, or hereafter, will moſt 
aſſuredly overtake them, if th 
perſiſt in their preſent evil 
courſes,” | " 
ARRINGTON, author of 
the Oceana, for a ſhort but 
animated ſketch of his life and con. 
duct, by the hand of a maſter, ſee 
the latter part of the article, aſſign- 
ed to Thomas Payne. | 


TI ARDOUIN, JOHN, a learn- 


ed Jeſuit of the ſeventeenth 


century, remarkable for broaching 


ſtrange paradoxes. Tt was his opi- 
nion, that the monks of the four- 
tcenth century, in their cells, thoſe 
ſtorehouſes of atheifm and hereſy 
as he calls them, had fabricate 
the Eneis of Virgil, and the Odes 
of Horace, with ſeverat other pro- 
ductions, which we have long been 
taught to conſider as precious re- 
mains of the Auguſtan age. | 


On publiſhing an edition of his 


favorite Pliny, the dawn of doubt 
firſt broke in upon him, and ſcep- 
ticiſm is ſeldom at a ſtand in ſtudi- 
ous and contemplative minds. He 
began to ſmell a rat (ſubodorari is 
his word) in the year 1690, and 
after many ſtruggles and much la- 
borious inveſtigation, at laſt con- 
vinced himſelf, if not others, that 


we have no genuine productions of 


antiquity, - but Cicero, Plautus, 
Pliny, the Eclogues and Georgicks 
of Virgil, the Satires and Epiſtles 
of Horace, the Iliad and Odyfley 
of Homer, and the nine books of 


from divine judgment, 


but he for 


Herodotus. But it was againſt St* 
Auſtin and his wicked crew (im- 
pia cohors) that his fury was prin, 
cipally directed, and the arrows of 
criticiſm were ſharpened by re- 
ligions and ſuperſtitious zeal, _ 
Had he been able to eſtabliſh his 
favorite poſition, (and he believed 
he had) Fs inference was this, that 
men hackneyed in forgeries, who 
had been ſo long impoſing 10 
mankind in matters of taſte and 
ſcience, would not be very nice and 


ſcrupulous in their management of 


* 


the Haly Scriptures reſpecting ar- 
ticles of faith. His argument is 
like the reaſoning of a man who 
having had his houſe broke apen, 
ſhould ſeize a fellow he met in the 
ſtreet, becauſe he had picked his 
pocket a year or two befare. 
They had,” ſays this fingular 
man, * artificers, in every ele, 
who exerciſed their nefarious ' pens 
with ſkill, but they all fall ſhart © 
(latinitas Plinjana) the clamical 
purity of Pliny,” an anthor whom 
he conſiders as the touch-ftone of 
originality. . What they cond 
not find in the Holy Scriptures to 
anſwer their atbeiſtical purpoſes, 
they created by the arts of forgery 
and interpolation. In the Golpel 
of St. Matthew and St Paul's 
Epiſtles, they feattered their here- 
tical feeds, which, in copies art- 
fully diſperſed in the Ebraries of 
convents, before printing was 
known, have ſince ſprung yp, and 
produced fuch Banz 9 
% So elaborate,” ſays father Har- 
douin, © were theſe atrocious rea- 
foners in the cauſe of atheiſm, 
againſt the holy catholic faith,“ 
s to mention how 
very implicit their credulity, and 
F | how 
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how very hood-winked they were 
on moſt other ſubjects. 

He boldly accuſes Auſtin, Am- 
broſe, Wickliffe, Luther, Calvin, 
the Janſeniſts, and a long train of 
their deluded followers, of induſ- 


_ trioufly attacking the true religion 


in favour of infidelity. It: is a 
curious. circumſtance worthy the 
attention of an impartial and phi- 
loſophic reader to perceive = 


this Antæus of literary doubt, 


dwindles when he touches the 
ſandy ground of eccleſiaſtic tra- 
dition, into the meereſt dwarf of 
papiſtical infatuation and blind cre- 
dulity. Some of the nobleſt and 
moſt pleaſing monuments of the 
Lia 8 ancient learn- 
ing and elegant mythology, even 
St. Matthew: and S. Paul — to be 
ſacrificed, becauſe they tell againſt 
mother church. _ 

This author has hit on the art 
(Jeſuit like) of introducing in a 
work, which rouſed the attention 


of the learned world, fome of the 


fundamental doctrines in favour of 
the holy ſee, where one would not 
have expected to meet with them; 
he has ingeniouſly handled and ſet 
in new points of view the logical 
jargon, ſoleciſms and abſurdities of 


M.ariana and Bellarmine. 


I read his book as a literary cu- 
rioſity, I was pleaſed with his claſ- 
ſical ſtyle and language, it gave me 
(as is the caſe with many other 
books) much entertainment, but 
carried no conviction with it. 
Dr. Warburton was compared to 


Hardouin by ſome of his contro- 


verſial adverſaries, which nettled 
him uy much; he called the 
compariſon inſolent and injurious, 


yet Pere Hardouin was a lamb, 


220 r | 


compared to the Biſhop of Glou- 
ceſter. „ 
ASLANG, Count, Bavarian 
ambaſſador at the court of 
Great Britain, for almoſt half a 
century, and the favorite compa- 
nion of King George the Second. 
The Count is not introduced in 
this place, as an inſtance of diplo- 


matic acuteneſs, or intellectual 


brilliancy, for which he was never 
remarkable, but for the purpoſe 


of reciting part of a letter, now 


before me, written during the laſt 


reign, which would be no bad 
appendage, by way of note, to a 


future edition of Lord Cheſter- 
field's Letters. 5 > 


% You know,” ſays the letter 


writer, who had, in his time been 
a man of buſineſs as well as plea- 
ſure, you know, and often 
converſe with Count Haſlang, 
I neither over-rate, nor I believe 
under-value his abllities, when I 
ſay they enable him to write an 
official letter to the Electoral 


Court, to ſay yes or no to a plain 


queſtion, and to follow ſuit at the 
king's card parties, from which he 
never is abſent. Yet with theſe, 
and a few other acquirements, he 
enjoys, in common with the pages 


and gentlemen-uſhers, you {ee 


how highly favored he is; look- 
ed up to by the ladies as a com- 
pleat gentleman, and your friend 


the Colonel fays, in his uſual 


clever way, he is ſure he could tell 


the Count was a nobleman and a 


courtier, if he was introduced in- 


to a room, with only his head 


peeping out of a ſack. 


«© Theſe and other high flying 
compliments, which I have often 


heard, and though I durſt not con- 


tradict, 


HAWKINS. 


tradict, could never heartily ſub- 
ſcribe to, have induced me to ſtudy 
Haſlang's character. I find him as 
you may ſuppoſe, well verſed 
in the ceremonies, and minute 
etiquettes of a court, of few 
words, and formal manners; but 
I ſoon diſcovered the whole of 
a ſecret, by which he has gained, 
and till ſupports, ſuch general at- 
tachment ; it is, in a word, atten- 
tion, rigid, inceſſant, vigilant, 
marked attention to every perſon, 
object, and ſubject, before him, 
however inſipid or diſguſting, tri- 
fling or minute. I have caught 
him liſtening with apparent eager- 
neſs to the borrieſt of tattle, and 
the dulleſt of dull ſtories, which 
beginning without intereſt, and 
ending without meaning, would 
have perplexed Job, and have lul- 
led his termagant to ſleep, © _ 

*« Whilſtthe majority of courtiers 
are candidates for favor, by dint 
of talents and application, by pub- 
lic eloquence or private accom- 
pliſhment, his purpoſe appears to 
have been compleatly anſwered 
by the humbler means of indefa- 
tigable obſervance, and by patiently 
liſtening to the harangues of other 
people.” | | 

TAWK. The extraordina 

annual flight of a bird ofthis 
ſpecies, is introduced in this place, 
to attract the notice of naturaliſts, 
and provoke uſeful diſcuſſion. 

It was taken very young from 
the neſt, and brought up ſo tame 
and gentle, that it follows its maſ- 
ter, an inhabitant of Northleach, 
in the county of Glouceſter ; but 
in the month of April, regularly 
takes its flight, every year, and as 
conſtantly returns the following 
September, adopting the cuſtomary 


22C 


habits of a domeſtic animal. This 
practice the bird has followed for 


ſeven years ſueceſſively, without 


the owner, or any perſon in the 


neighbourhood being able to ac- 


count for its abſence, or its having 
ever been ſeen in the interval; 


though conſiderable pains havebeen | 


taken, by confining it for a time 
previous to the ſeaſon of its de- 
parture, and by watching the di- 
rection of its flight. Bens 


HWKs, Sir JOHN, an 


hiſtorian of muſic without 
taſte, a biographer of Dr. Johnſon 
without the neceſſary information, 
but uſeful as a juſtice of peace, 
and reſpectable as Chairman at a 
quarter ſeſſions. But our aſpiring 
magiſtrate was not content, till he 
had eſſayed to twine the laurel 
round his civic crown, an attem 
which attaching a ridicule to t 


ſolemn pedantry of his character, 
has been unmercifully laſhed by 
the ſatiriſts and poets of his day. 


He conſiders all modern muſic as 
abſurd and unnatural, and in 


what he calls a hiſtory of that ſci - 
ence, after neglecting or ſlightly 


mentioning perſons and circum- 
ſtances the moſt obviouſly inter- 
eſting, devotes page after page tu 


the petty detail of obſcure clubs, 


alehouſe biography, and chimney- 


corner anecdote, which he relates 


with the minute preciſion of a 
conveyancer. | 


The honor of being kni hted : 


by his preſent majeſty, and the 


more ſubſtantial comfort of keep- 


ing a coach, are circumſtances 
which appear to have ſtrongly pre- 
dominated in his mind, as he 
mentions them with confiderable 
triumph and ſatisfaction; but it 
was rather inconſiſtent in a ſevere 
9 TERS, declaimer 
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222 |  HAYLEY. 


declaimer againſt the looſe morals 
and eccentricities of the age, and an 
aged magiſtrate, to preſerve ſeveral 
indecent ballads, from that obli- 
vion to which they would other- 
wiſe have been conſigned. It has 
been ſaid of his life of Dr. John- 
fon, that he knows and relates 
more of every other perſon intro- 


duced in the book, than of the 


man he undertook to deſcribe. 
Sir John may be ſtiled a raker 


| N of antiquarian fragments, 
a ſcavenger among duſty ſhelves 
and obſalete chronicles, who col- 


lects with aſſiduity, the venerable, 
rubbiſh of other times, from books 
which few can and few will read. 
The writer of this article preſumes 
he has ſome claim to the unenvied 
raiſe of patient diligence and in- 
defatigable reſolution, for he once 
waded through the five oppreſſive 
quarto valumes of the knight, who 
having commenced a work, for 
which he was by no means qua- 
Ithed, conducted it without judge- 
ment; and concluded it in a man- 
ner uncreditable to himſelf, un- 
pleaſant and unprofitable to his 
readers. | 
AYLEY, WILLIAM, a ſen- 
| ſible writer, and harmonious 
yerfifier, the poet of rational li- 
berty, who exhibited early in life, 
every appearance of idiotiſm, but 
the clouds of fatuity being gradual- 
ly difpelled, he has attained conſi- 
derable eminence as a poet and a 
iographer; the notes to ſome of 
his epitiles, pleaſe me beyond moſt 
modern commentaries, and con- 
firm my former opinion, that al- 


though his imagination may not be 


highly creative, his judgment is 
critically exact. 
Tbe ſentiments of gratitude he 


expreſſes to a good mother, for her 


unceaſing cares and anxieties dur. 


ing his infancy -and childhood, 


are truly poetic, elegant, and in- 
tereſting, they come from the 


heart. 


« Twas thine, with conſtant 
love thro' ling'ring years, 
To bathe an ideot orphan with 
thy tears; | 


| hy child, from pow'rs 


above, 


Receiv'd the ſenſe to feel and 


bleſs thy love.“ | 8 
A ſatirical writer, who, in a 
fictitious vacancy of the laureat- 
ſhip, makes Mr, Hayley one of the 
candidates, has pronounced the fo]- 
lowing ſentence on him with more 
ſeverity I think than juſtice, though 
not without truth in /me of the 
randy Tc 
The poliſh'd period, the ſmooth 
flowing ae, | 
And faultleſs texture, all muſt 
own, are thine; _ 
For theſe thy rank thou ſhalt un- 
envied keep | . 


* 


While all muſt praiſe, but while 


they praiſe they ſleep: , 
No flames of genius through thy 
verſes burn, 
Languor and ſweetueſs take their 
place by turn, 
Nor force or vigour there 


Select in phraſe, in ripen'd judg- 
ment cool, | 

Deep haſt thou ſtudied the Italian 
ſchool, Sd 


Correctly cold thy wiſhes here 


—_ | 
Yet who can read without emo- 


tion his deſcriptive complaints of 


the rare and tardy rewards of ill- 
fated genius? Who can contem- 


plate without a ſigh, if not a * 
the 


HAYLEY. - 


the affecting picture (and a picture 


it ſurely is, drawn in glowing co- 


lours) of the death bed of Chat- 
terton, where that unhappy ſuicide 


« drains the poiſoned phial, tears 


the ſtrings from his once loved 
lyre, and dies in the phrenzy of 
deſpair,” | | Ch: 

Trememberperuſing R | 
of Temper, with alternate pleaſure 
and diſappointment; in thoſe cantos, 
which carry on the narrative, I 
experienced much amuſement ; the 
charming but faultleſs Serena and 
her maiden aunt, with nothing re- 
maining but the ghoſt of her beauty, 
who ſcolds her niece, and ſnatches 


from her hand a novel, which ſhe 
_ pockets for her own peruſal; and 
the whig turned to a tory in his 


elbow chair, are conceived and 
introduced with much happy hu- 
mour. But my attention was fa- 
tigued, . and my ideas confuſed by 
thoſe alternate cantos, which de- 
{cribe the ſubterraneous voyages of 
his heroine and her guide. I will 
not deny that they exhibit many 
happy imitations of Dante, much 
ſplendid imagery, and that the 
great moral truths are inculcated 
in them, by apt and elegant alle- 
gories. „ 

A French author uſed to read his 
productions to an old domeſtic, 


and found that the parts ſne re- 


liſhed, were generally moſt agree- 
able to the public. At the firſt 
publication of this poem, on the 
eve of my departure for the coun- 
try, I put it in my portmanteau, 
and among my rural friends read 
it to occaſional circles; thoſe to 
whom I read the whole, regularly 
aw ned before it was finiſhed, and 
laid they did not ſee much ia it. 
Taught by experience, to othets I 


223 
read only the narrative cantos, and 
they were, without exception, 
highly entertained by the produc- 
tion. The deciſion of ſuch critics 
will not perhaps have much weight 
with the learned. Yet, after all, 
it is for the public we write, and ff 


we wiſh to inſtruct, we nt amuſe; 
in other words, write what people” 4 
will read; and, after making Al- 


lowance for newſpaper puffs, and 
lying title pages, numerous edi- 
tions of a work will be found, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, good teſts of merit 


in a book. 


Mr. Hayley's compliment to his 
favourites, ancient virgins, begin- 
ning, X : 

„ *Twas theirs to preſs all ſelfiſh 

views above, 8 

A ſiſter's offspring with parental 

| love,” &c. ; « 1 P , i 
is „ and applicable to life. 
N . on the ſub- 
ject of ſweetmeats and preſerves, 
which are too often deceitful ve- 
hicles for drams and liqueurs, is 
well managed; their deſtructive 
effects are ſtrikingly held up to. 
view, and this uſefu] piece of ſa- 


2 
? 


tire was extremely well timed and 


neceſſary, when our women of 
faſhion were ſinking into all the 
groſs abuſe of what I once called 
a gin-ſhop in maſquerade. The 
figure of the fiend Ennui, though 
monſtrous, and bordering on ca- 
ricature, is. juſt, - but the odious 
ſimile taken from that kind of ſer- 
pent which, by a particular and 
nauſeous proceſs, has the power of 
ſwallowing beaſts larger than it- 
ſelf, however applicable and re- 
ſembling, - ought not to have been 
introduced. For in poetry, as in 
the intercourſes of mankind, truth, 
particularly when diſguſting, is not 

| | | always 
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always to be told; a judicious ſe- 


lection of pleaſing objects, of agree- 


able, but appropriate reſemblances, 


is the criterion of a man of taſte, 
and a good writer, 


EIDIGGER, a clergyman's 


ſon, of Zurich, in Switzer- 
land,. who flying from the embar- 
raſſments of a love intrigue, in 
which he had been detected, and 
after trying various expedients, as 
a domeſtic and an humble compa- 
nion, in different parts of Europe, 
was at laſt warmly patronized in 
England, and appointed ſuperin- 
tendant and director of maſque- 
rades, operas, and other enter- 
tainments, to George the Second. 
With a countenance ſo ugly as 


to attract the notice and diſguſt of 


all who met him, with ghaſtly fea- 
tures, which puzzled even Hogarth 
to repreſent, and with the habits 
of a glutton, he is ſaid to have 


poſſeſſed a conſiderable portion of 


taſte and judgment, in a ſpecies of 
amuſement, to which, without ac- 
curately examining the juſtice of 
our decifion, the terms elegant and 
refined have been given. The ne- 


ceſſity of depoſiting, on ſuch occa- 


fions, our diſcriminating” faculties 


with our guineas, and the impos- 


fibility of reconciling ſenſe with 
found, it is not my buſineſs to dis- 
cuſs; yet a few viſits to that ſcene 
of ſin and inſipidity, a modern 
maſquerade will ſufficiently con- 
vince us, that as we cloſe up the 
avenues to ſhame and feeling, in 
the fame proportion, we ſhut out 
the livelinefs of wit, and the chear- 
fulneſs of ſocial merriment, while 
the dull monotony of Do you 

now me? in unceafing repetition, 
is only interrupted by the roar of 


- 


% 


intoxication, or the whiſpers of | 


obſcenity. 

As maſter of the revels to the 
old King and the Counteſs of Yar- 
mouth, our adventurer gave con- 
ſiderable ſatisfaction, and was fo 
much careſſed by the nobility and 
gentry, that an aſſembly, ball, or 
indeed any public feſtival, was 
thought incomplete, unleſs Mr. 
Heidigger condeſcended ta preſide. 
It was in the high tide of proſpe- 
rity and faſhion, that he reſided 
in the manſion at Barn-Elms, now 


occupied by Mr. Hoare, where 


he was called Count Eager by the 
1e1ghbouring poor, to whom he 
was very charitable. At this place 
he had the honor of giving a pub- 
lic entertainment to his royal maſ- 
ter, with illuminations, muſic, and 
a ſupper fit for a king. For many 
years he continued to levy large 
contributions on the court and 
public; but, though his income 
was great, he never accumulated a 
fortune; his chief gratification 
being eating and drinking, which 
he indulged to exceſs, at an enor- 
mous expence. | 
At a gala he once gave to 2 
large company, it was debated, 
which nation in Europe had the 
beſt founded claim to ingenuity: 
after various opinions had been 
2 5 he claimed that character 
or the Swiſs, appealing to himſelf 
as a convincing proof of it. I was 
born a Swiſs, in a country, where, 
had I continued to tread in the 
ſteps of my ſimple but honeſt fore- 
fathers, twenty pounds a year 
would have been the utmoſt that 
art or induſtry could have procured 
me. With an empty purſe, a ſo. 


 litary coat on my back, and alm 


* * . two 
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two ſhirts, T arrived in England, 
and by the munificence of a gene- 
rous prince, and the liberality of 
a wealthy nation, am now at the 
head of a table, covered with the 
delicacies of. the ſeaſon, and wines 
from different quartersof the globe; 


am honored with the company, 


and enjoy the approhation of, the 
firſt characters of the age, in rank, 
learning, arms, and arts, with an 
income of five thouſand pounds a 
year. Now I defy any individual 


of any country. in Europe, how - 


highly ſoever he may be gifted; to 
go to Switzerland, and raiſe ſuch 
a {um there, or even to ſpend it.” 


This addreſs, which Heidigger 


would ſcarcely have had reſolution 
to utter, but from the glowing 
impulſe of wine and good fellow- 
ſhip, may he conſidered as the 
artful panegyric of a grateful mi- 
nion, or the keen ſatire of a ſuc- 
ceſsful adventurer, inſulting and 
ridiculing his dupes ; the glaſs, 
however, circulated, and he con- 
tinued a rontine of pleaſure and 
profit, to the year 1749, when he 
died, at the age of ninety ; having 
compoſed ſeveral operas, and occa- 
ſionally diſtributing large ſums for 
the relief of the unfortunate and 
poor. 

JT ELOISE—for a vindication 
| of the principles, but not the 
conduct, . of this extraordinary 
woman, which have been noto- 


riouſly miſrepreſented, ſee Pope, 


Alexander. 
ENR the Fifth of England, 


the hero of Shakeſpeare, the 


companion of many a Falſtaff, a 

character which, though proved, 

in juſtice to a worthy man, to 

be fictitious, will be found to exiſt 

in moſt luxurious reigns. This 
Vorl. I. 


Prince, who united the keen reliſn 
for pleaſure, and convivial diſpo- 
ſition of Charles the Second, with 
the warlike talents of the Black 
Prince, did not, when he mounted 
the throne, ſuffer the faſcinations 


of ſenſuality, that bane of riſing 


manhood,' to ſeduce him from the 
path of duty, but ſhook off the 
degrading ſociety of pot-valiant 
ſwaggerers, rakehells, drunkards, 


and buffoons, as a lion ſhakes from 
dew, and 


his mane the mornin 
finiſhed a ſhort, but brilliant reign, 
with glory and ſucceſs. 

The pride of England; and the 
ſcourge of France, 1s mentioned 
in this place, for the purpoſe of 
remarking a frequent, a prepoſte- 


rous, and often a fatal miſtake, in 
young men, placed by birth or 


accident in the aſcents of domi- 
nion, rank, and wealth. Perceiv- 
ing that the moſt illuſtrious cha- 


racters of ancient and modern 
times, in every inſtance on record, 


ſave one, have all had an alloy of 
baſeneſs, ſome abſurd weakneſs, 
or pernicious indulgence ; theſe 


high-born, or wealthy idols of 


greatneſs, without one ray of the 


glories of a Tudor or a Plantage- 
net, have been ambitious of imi- 


tating or outſtripping them, only 
in the culpable and moſt excep- 
tionable obliquities of their cha- 
re. . 

A varniſhed, ſplendid minion, 
void of the endearing qualities, 
and commanding virtues, of the 
Dictator, becauſe he has ruined 
the peace of half a ſcore families, 
by nuptial infidelity, and himſelf, 


by boundleſs profuſion, ſha:l ima-. 


cine, that he has a well-founded 


claim to the fame of the firſt Cæſar. 


Another, hearing mentioned with 


G applauſe, 
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applauſe, for it would puzzle him 
to read, the rigid military inſtitu- 
tions, and the profound philoſophic 
ſcepticiſm of a Frederic, ſhall fan- 
cy himſelf entitled to ſimilar ap- 


probation, becauſe he flogs ſoldiers, 
into machines, or by the awe of 


frowning hauteur, looks them into 
ſtatues; or, laſtly, that he equals 


the royal reaſoner of Sans Souci, 


by a bare-faced, irrational, and ir- 
reverend defiance of God and 
man. | 

J have alſo obſerved, not with- 
out pleaſure, that the hero of 
Agincourt is cenſured by cotem- 
porary hiſtorians, for a want of 
generoſity ; his exhauſting and ex- 
penſive wars in France, in ſome 
degree, perhaps, diſabled him from 
exerciſing his bounty on every oc- 
caſion, but there is abundant rea- 


ſon to conclude, from his quick 


conception, and in general his juſt 
mode of thinking, that he conſi- 
dered profuſion in kings, or their 
deſcendants, under whatever title 


it may be diſguiſed, by flattery and 


ſelfiſhneſs, as little better than rob- 
bery and plunder, from the people 


they govern, for whoſe happineſs 


and comfort they are accountable 
to the Creator of the world. If 
it be the office of Yorick's record- 
ing angel to commemorate the vir- 
tues and good actions of ſtateſmen 
or of kings, one tax on the neceſ- 
ſaries of life repealed, or one bur- 


then which preſſes hard on the 


lower orders of ſcciety, removed, 
will be conſidered in the cœleſtial 
archives, as rendering a more eſ- 
ſential ſervice to mankind, and 


beſtow a fame more truly great, 
than all that monuments can hold 


forth, hiſtorians celebrate, or par- 
liaments decree. 
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| ODGES, NICHOLAS, .s 
London phvſician of benevo- 

lence and, intrepidity, who, when 

the greater part of his brethren were” 


flying in all directions from the 


plague of 1665, gloriouſly perſe- 
vered in his profeſſional functions. 
Yet this worthy man, with all his 
philanthropy, and all his well- 


applied firmneſs, drew his laſt 


breath in a Jail; a circumſtance 
often mentioned with ſympathy, 
and almoſt with tears, by Dr. 
Johnſon, and produced by his 
biographer, as a proof, that the 


heart of our great moraliſt was 


not compoſed of ſuch unfeeling 


materials, as it has been ſometimes 


deſcribed by his enemies. | 
Other inſtances might be given 
in which the ſtern temperament 
of the Rambler exhibited a conſi- 
derable ſhare of ſenſibility ; ex- 
poſed early in life to the ſtorms of 
adverſity, the ravages of diſeaſe, 
and the diſappointments -of pa- 
tronage, he felt experimentally for 
the ſick, the forfaken, and the 
poor; he was always charitable, 
and ſometimes generous ; perhaps 
a more than common ſtimulus, an 
object peculiarly hopeleſs and for- 
lorn, was neceſſary to make the 
requiſite impreſſion: | 
« Parcere ſubjectis, debellare, 
ſuverbos,” | |; 
appears, however, to have been a 
prevalent axiom in his intercourſe 
with mankind. A dormouſe in 
diſtreſs might have claimed, and 
would have found, affiſtance and 


| ſolace; but a lion, had that lion 


affected ſuperiority or command, 

would have provoked oppoſition, 

perhaps have invited attack. 

| Johnſon, like other men, ſome- 

times affected a ſavageneſs of man- 
ners, 


ners, oppoſite to his natural diſpo- 
ſition, in order to ward off or 
counteract the inſidious defigns of 
ſelfiſhneſs and cunning; and thoſe 
temporary ſuppreſſions of mercy, 
which often ſurprize and ſometimes 
ſhock us in perſons, whom we have 
been taught to conſider as tender 
and humane, will more frequently 
be found to originate from a fear 
of being duped, than from actual 
avarice or hardneſs of heart. 

Were I inveſted with the prero- 
gatives of Omnipotence, I know 
not a taſk in which I fhould more 
readily and more eagerly engage, 
than in diminiſhing evil, ſoothing 
calamity, and removing diſtreſs; 
but if ever I met with inſtances, 
in which an appearance of them 
was only made uſe of for the baſe 


purpoſes of impoſition, Lam fear- 


ful I mould puniſh ſuch obliquities 
with many ſtripes. To relieve 
depreſt honeſty and take unas- 
ſuming merit by the hand, 1s the 
greateſt of pleaſures; but to puniſh 
aſcoundrel, and expoſe the artifices 
of an impoſtor, muſt afford con- 
ſiderable ſatisfaction. 3 


ORSE, a noble animal, alter- 


nately careſſed and abuſed, 
by the avarice, the cruelty, the 
unſkilfulneſs, or caprice of man- 
kind, and deſcribed with anima- 
tion by Buffan who blends poetic 
enthuſiaſm with the beauties of 


Natural Hiſtory. 


While an additional, a cruel 
ſpeed is communicated to commer- 
cial intercourſe, public intelligence 
or private correſpondence, and 
conſiderable eitates often depend 
on a three-mile heat, 1 fee with 
pleaſure, that the gratitude, or the 
quick-fighted ſelf intereſt of the 
age, has directed public attention, 
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to the medical treatment of the 


generous ſteed, who in the import- 
ant and intereſting 


tially contributes to the intereſt, 


the pleaſure, and often the pre- 


{ſervation of his maſter. 

I would pay a juſt tribute of 
applauſe to the promoters of the 
VeETErinakRyY COLLEGE, © which 


_ promiſes to reſcue a much injured 


race, from the hands of ignorant 
pretenders; yet I anticipate with 
concern, various obſtacles in- the 
way of improvement, from our 
want of knowledge of remote and 
proximate cauſes; from the im- 


poſſibility of patients of this de- 


ſcription giving any information; 
and from inveterate -prejudice, 


which in this, as in every other 
attempt at improvement, will riſe 


up in arms, to combat with-vio- 


lence or ridicule, every deviation 
from the beaten, aa 


In my rural wanderings, I ha 
occaſionally ventured to ſtand 
forth, in behalf of ap aged, a 
diſeaſed, or a wounded horſe, and 
have ventured to obſerve that 
Aloes, Diapente, and grains of Pa- 
radiſe, thoſe regular ingredients in 
the preſcriptions of a. country far- 
rier, could not in every inſtance be 
proper remedies, that the famous 


horſe balls bought at a neighbour- 


ing town, uigbht be injurious, as 
they were recommended in affec- 
tions of the moſt oppoſite nature; 
that hot meſſes, clos d- up ſtables, 
and multiplied body-cloaths might 
be injurious to an exhauſted, per- 
haps a feveriſh creature, who gave 


every indication of the moſt ear- 


neſt longing for cool drink, green 
meat, gentle exerciſe, and freſh 
air. I have preſumed to ſay, that 

Gg 2 „ 


junctures of 
love, buſineſs and war, ſo eſſen- 
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an indiſcriminate uſe of the fleam, 
rowelling, bliſtering, and cram- 
ming into ſores and wounds, hard 


pieces of tow, armed with turpen- 


tine, precipitate, and cauſtic oils, 
might ſometimes be productive of 
milchief : my ſuggeſtions in moſt 
inftances, have been laughed at or 
neglected, and were often repaid 
with the abuſe of irritated bruta- 
lity, or the cant of inſulting im- 
poſture. 1 

J lament that certain writers on 
theſe ſubjects, have in the violence 
of altercation deſcended to perſo- 
nal malignity; in ſo wide a field 
for conjecture, both parties mnſt 


ſometimes be right, and occaſion- 


ally miſtaken in their ideas. In 
the treatment or prevention of 
the diſeaſes of dumb creatures, 
much remains to unlearn; as from 
ſuperſtitious impreſſion, chimeri- 
cal theory and raſh concluſions, 
our predeceſſors frequently pur- 


ſued means injurious, or inade- 


quate, without a clear conception 
of the end they had in view. 

This article muſt not conclude 
without noticing the improved ce- 
lerity of our mail conveyance ; I 
truſt, without offence, to the well 
paid acuteneſs of Mr, Palmer, or 
the induſtry of Mr. Bonner. I 
wiſh not to diſturb the flumbers of 
ſelf-approbation, or exaſperate of- 
ficial diſputes, but, let me aſk them 
as men of feeling, if any advan- 
tages procured by the modern har- 
raſſing arrangements, can com- 


penſate for annually torturing, and 


putting to a crue} death, hundreds 
of animals, ſuperior in every re- 


ſpect to the ſavages who laſh and 


deſtroy them. Devoting the por- 
tion of time allotted them, to in- 


toxication or contraband traffic, 
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they endeavour to make up for 
their own unneceſſary delays, by 
a mercileſs exerciſe of their infer. 
nal whips, on the bleeding flanks 
and panting ſides of their exhauſt. 
ed cattle. But hark! the object of 
their ardent wiſhes is attained, the 
ſmoking vehicle rattles o'er the 


pavement, the time-piece is tri- 


umphantly produced, and the ap- 

inted hour is kept; for what is 
all this hurry, buſtle, and confu- 
ſion, this labour by day, this up. 
roar at night? The politician is 
enabled to have the morning in- 
telligence ſerved up with his even- 
ing coffee; the ſtock- broker buys 


advantageouſly in the three per 


cents; the merchant is cheered” 
with orders and remittances ; the 
impatient damſel is ſolaced by 
amorous effuſions from her lover; 
the ariſtocrate and democrate, are 
alternately enraptured or mortified, 
by regal triumphs or popular de- 


feats: but, in the name of mercy 


or common ſenſe, would not every 
one of theſe points be as effectual- 
ly anſwered, by the mails arriving 
two, three, or four hours later ? 
without ſuch cruel, ſuch exceſſive 


efforts, which, in matters of life, 


death, or great national concern, 
might perhaps be excuſed. - 
An inſtance is I fear on record, 


of a blood, a father or a fiend of 


the turf, poſſeſſed of a powerful 
horſe, which had won ſeveral 
plates by matchleſs efforts. Such 


repeated ſucceſs in any breaſt but 


that of a brute, would have raiſed 
emotions of gratitude and kind- 
neſs, but in this inſtance only 
ſerved to excite the ſordid avarice 
of its owner; who tempted by an 
immenſe ſum reduced this excel- 
lent animal to the ſtate of a geld- 
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ing, and (horrid to tell) imme- 


diately after the bloody operation, 


urged him to another race, in 


which the poor creature was ſuc- 


ceſsful, but dropped dead as they 


led him to the ſtable. 

Inſtead of mentioning ſo inhu- 
man, ſo execrable a tranſaction, 
under an engraving, with wonder 
and almoſt approbation; had I 
poſſeſſed the power, I would in- 
ſtantly have ordered the cannibal 
to be bound hand and foot, and 
iter retaliating on the worthleſs 
biped, the injuries of the gene- 
rous quadruped, our connoiſſeur 
in horſe fleſh ſhould have been 
flogged over the race-ground, and 


flared his puniſhment with a party 


of mail coachmen, poſt-maſters, 


hard-hearted projectors, poſt- boys, 


and fooliſh unteeling young men, 
infamous for riding horſes to death, 
whom, for the ſake of their famt- 
lies, I forbear to mention. 


Would it be credited, did net 


daily experience prove 'the fact, 
that man, a creature endowed 
with reaſon, ſhould deduce to him- 
elf any merit from the painful 
exertions of an animal whipped 
and ſpurred almoſt to death; that, 


from the circumſtance of laſhing. 


and goading a poor horſe, over a 


certain ſpace of gr ound, in a ſhort 


time, a creature in boots and buck- 
kin, ſhould be looked up to as an 


extraordinary and highly - gifted 


perionage, On theſe occafions, 
ſuch heroes might be addreſſed in 
the language of a fatirical poet: 
Say, dear Hypolitus, whoſedrink 
is ale, 
Whole erudition is a Chriſtmas 
tale; 


Whoſe miſtreſs is ſaluted with 


& ſmack, 


And friend receiv'd with thump. 


upon his back, 

When thy ſleek gelding nimbly | 
leaps the mound, 

And Ringwood opens on the 
tainted ground; | 

Is this thy praiſe, let 3 
praiſe alone, 

Juſt Ringwood leaves each ani- 
mal his own: 

Nor envies when a gy pſie you 

commit, | 

And ſhake the clumſy bench 
with country wit ; 

When you the dulleſt of dull 
things have ſaid, 

And then aſk pardon for the 
jeſt you made. 

To render the perſonification 


more appropriate to modern times, 


for I fear our country ſquires 
who drink ale and laugh at their 
own ſtories, are almoſt vaniſhed 


from amongſt . us; Port wine, 
Hoyle, or the Racing Calendar, 
muſt be ſubſtituted for e and 


Chriſtmas erudition; and, inſtead 


of the bench which diſpenſes rural 


juſtice, our preſent *{quires will be 


found lounging their _— 


at the ſubſcription honſe, or gal- 

loping in Rotten - row ; bawling 
for- the queſtion, or ſwallowing 
bumpers at Weſtminſter in the. 
evening, and finiſhing the night, 


or themſelves, in Pall-mall or St. 


James's-ſtreet. 
ORSLEY, SAMUEL, an 
Engliſh Biſhop, 2 defender 
ol ecclefiaſtic eſtabliſhments, an 


antagoniſt of Dr. Prieſtley, and a 


ſeceder from the Royal Society, 


at a period, when © the chair in 


which Newton once preſided, the 
bauble on the table, and a circle 


of feeble amateurs, were the ob- | 
jets of his animated declamation, 


and 
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and well directed invective. Had 


our zealous Biſhop exerted his 
epiſcopal vigor only on proper 
occaſions, much ſevere cenſure on 


undue interference had been avoid- 


ed, and many a triumphant far- 
caſm from the enemies of our na- 
tional church. | 

„Sir William Manſell,” ſaid 


the ſubject of this article, in a 
circular letter to the clergy of his 


dioceſe, Sir William Manſell, 


has declared himſelf a candidate 


to repreſent the Borough of Car- 
marthen, and I cannot refrain 


from declaring, that he has my 


anxious and heartieſt good withes. 


Mr. Phillips, the preſent member, 


has received the thanks of the 


Diſſenters, for the part he took 


in a late attempt to repeal the 


corporation and teſt acts, by which 


it is eafy to gueſs at his conduct 
in any future attack, I hope, 


therefore, I ſhall not have the 


mortification to find a _ cler- 
gyman who will be ſo falſe to his 


character and duty, as to give his 


vote to any man who diſcovers 
ſuch principles.” 

Io this extra- official and uncbn- 
ſtitutional threat of the Biſhop, in 


two inſtances a ſevere and morti- 
fying reply was given, his influence 


was l and ſucceſsfully re- 


| fiſted or deſpiſed, and Mr. Phil- 


lips, an honeſt, independent coun- 
try gentleman, of amiable man- 
ners, a member of the church of 


England, but an enemy to perſe- 
cution, was elected by a deciſive 


majority, | 
A lapſe fo indecorous, which, 

I am convinced, Dr.. Horſley's 
od ſenſe and cooler judgment 

Live taught him the impropriety 


of, reminds me of an application 


made by a ſecretary of ſtate, in 
the reign of the unprincipled 


Charles the Second, to the ſpirited 
Counteſs of Dorfet. The name 
of the court minion, and the let- 


ter he wrote, are buried in the 


oblivion they deſerve, but the an- 
ſwer of the undaunted female is 
upon record, and worthy of re- 
cital. | 
. 
L have been bullied by a uſurper, 
J have been neglected by a court; 


but I will never be dictated to by 


4 


a miniſter. 
Your man ſhan't ftand. 

ANN DORSET and MONTGOMERY, 

This article ought not to cloſe, 


without lamenting, that the forms 


of a conſtitution ſo excellently 
mocelled as the Engliſh, fhould in 
ſo many inſtances be evaded or 
broken through, and that it ſhould 
be in the power of any perſon, 
however exalted by place, rank, 
or fortune, to neminate members 
for a Houſe of Commons, who 
ought to be the pure repreſentatives 
of the people; an obſervation 
equally applicable te the iſſuer of 
official mandates from Downing- 
ſtreet, the fortunate poſſeſſor of a 
borough under a burgage tenure, 


and the proprietor of the deſerted, 


but productive ſpot, once occupied 
by Old Sarum. | 5 
The following letter of the Earl 
of Leiceſter, to the Corporation 
of Andover, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, occurs with its original 
ſpelling, on the preſent occaſion. 
To my very loving Friends the 
Bayliefes, Aldermen, and the reſt 
of the Town of Andover. _ 
After my hearty commenda- 
tions; whereas it hath pleaſed her 
majeſty to appoint a —— 


„ 1 „ , oo cos _ 


be preſentlie called: Being ſteward 
of your towne, I make bould 
heartilie to pray you that you would 


give me the nomination of one of 
your burgeſſes for the ſame: and 


yf mynding to avoyde the chardges 
of allowance for the other bur- 
geſſe you meane to name anie that 
is not of your towne, yf you will 
beſtow the nomination of the other 
burgeſſe alſo upon me, I will thank 
you for it, and will both appoynt 
a ſufficient man, and diſcharge 
you of all charges in that behaulfe, 
and ſo praying your ſpeedie an- 
ſwere herein, I thus bid you right 


heartilie farewell.” IT 
In his controverſy with the uni- 


tarian doctor, the Prelate of Ro- 
cheſter, exulting with ſucceſs, has 
been compared to St. Nicholas, 
who, in the zeal of orthodoxy, or 
the exertion of epiſcopal vigor, at 


the Council of Nice, finding Arius 


unconvinced by his arguments, 
thought himſelf juſtified in having 
recourſe to manual correction, _ 
actually gave him a box on the 
ear. In this ſpecies of conteſt, 
I fancy the diminutive form of 
Dr. Prieſtley muſt have yielded to 


the muſcular arm of his more able 


bodied antagoniſt. : 
The late Addreſs to his Majeſty, 
from the Dean and Chapter of 
Weſtminſter, has been thought 
curious. | 7 
We your Majeſty's moſt duti- 
ful and loyal ſubjects, the Dean 
and Chapter of St. Peter, Weſt- 
minſter, crave permiſſion to throw 
ourſelves at your feet! To ex- 


preſs, what words can expreſs, the 


part we take in the general joy, on 
your Majeſty's late eſcape, from 

deſigns, and outrageous at- 
tempts of treaſon! We reflect, 


HOWE. | DE 
with grief and horror, that there 


ſhould exiſt in the country, hearts 


to meditate. and hands to execute, 


ſo atrocious a deſign! With your 
invaluable: life, had the horrid at- 
tempt ſucceeded, the happineſs of 
the country had been extinguiſhed; 
your royal throne overturned; the 
conſtitution ſubverted, and the na- 
tional church laid in ruins!!! 

Our hearts overflow with grati- 
tude to God, that, in preſervation 
of your Majeſty, averted the dread- 
ful miſchief! And our prayers 
daily aſcend to the Almighty, that 
he would continue to watch over 


your Majeſty, for good; and over 


your enemies, for evil!!!” 
_J OWE, Sir WILLIAM, Com- 


mander in chief of the Britiſh 


army, during part of the American 
war, who would not have been 


mentioned in this place, but for 


a ſingular and improper ceremony, 
which took place on his leaving 


America; a country, which I be- 


lieve no one will deny that he left 
unconquere. | 
With what propriety a Miſchi- 
anza, conſiſting of triumphal 
arches, tilts, tournaments, and 
dances, where knights and ſquires, 
celebrated with their damſels, in 
midnight ſong, the praiſes of their 
general, I cannot . conceive. A 
teſtival ſo various and expenſive 
in its parts, ſo gaudy, ſumptuous, 
and elaborate in its decorations, 


muſt have required a long and pre- 


vious preparation. Nor was it 
conſiſtent with unaſſuming mo- 
deſty, the companion of real 
merit, which ever induſtriouſly 
avoids the mobs' huzza, the crowds” 
unmeaning ſtare; to ſuffer ſuch 
ſplendid mockery, ſuch miſapplied 
mummery to be . exhibited. Sir 

| . 
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ly proves, that it met with his ap- 
probation, and his approving it, 
was evidently wrong. | 

A military man, who was a 
ſpectator, and I ſuſpect an aſſiſter, 
feels himſelf hurt at my ſtrictures 
on this tranſatlantic gala; and ob- 
ſerves, that Sir William, in this 
inſtance, ſubmitted to the wiſhes 
of his officers, contrary to his own 
opinion; that the whole affair, in- 
dependent of, and without any 


view to the general ſucceſs of the 
war, was deſigned merely as a 
profeſional compliment to a com- 


mander generally reſpected; I in- 
troduce with pleaſure this com- 
ment on a proceeding, which 
ſeemed to require explanation. 


OWARD, JOHN, a bene 


volent reformer of hoſpitals 
and priſons, who animated by 


practiual philanthropy, perſonally 
and minutely inſpected moſt of 


the lazarettos and places of con- 


* 


finement in Europe, and with a 


conſiſtent pride, firmly rejected the 


propoſed deſign of a reſpectable 
number of friends to humanity, 
who had ſubſcribed a ſum of 
money for erecting a ſtatue to his 
memory during his life; a teſti- 


moiy of national gratitude which 
has been performed with fingular 


excellence, ſince his death, in the 
Cathedral of St. Paul. | 

„The plan of Mr. Howard,” 
ſaid a parliamentary orator, * is 
original, and it 1s as full of genius 
as it is of humanity. , He has viſit- 
ed all Europe, not to ſurvey the 
ſumptuouſneſs of palaces, or the 
ſtatelineſs of temples, not to make 


accurate meaſurements of ancient 


grandeur, nor to form a ſcale of 
the curioſities of modern art, not 


| HOWARD. 
William's not forbidding it, clear- 


to collect medals, or to collate 
manuſcripts :—bur to dive into the 
depth of dungeons, to plunge into 
the infection of hoſpitals, to ſurvey 
the manſions of forrow and pain; 
to take the gauge and dimenſions 
of miſery, depreſſion, and con- 
tempt; to remember the forgotten, 
to attend to the neglected, to viſit 
the forſaken, and to compare and 
collate the diſtreſſes of all men in 


all countries.“ 


Solitude, labour, temperance, 
and moral inſtruction, with a ſeru- 
pulous attention to cleanlineſe, 
warmth, and ventilation, are his 
great principles of reform. To 
mitigate human calamity, to check 
vice, to ſubdue the refractory, and 
ſoothe the repenting, to reclaim 
rather than puniſh, were the darl- 
ing objects of his wiſhes ; objects 


ſurely worthy the attention of every 


wiſe and humane government. 
But while the public, as well as 
individuals, are diſpenſing comfort 
to the unfortunate, and purifying 
the dungeons of guilt, it 1s much 
to be wiſhed, that ſome of Mr. 
Howard's ſuggeſtions may be at- 
tended to, in the conſtruction or 
alteration of our places of worſhip 
and public amuſement : that bury- 
ing grounds, noxious trades, and 
ſtagnant waters, might be removed 
from the metropolis, and indeed 
from all cities or large provincial 
towns. Neglecting theſe import- 
ant objects, we incur the hazard of 
damp walls, injurious currents of 
air, peſtilential vapour, or noi- 
ſome exhalation; and too often 
imbibe the ſeeds of diſeaſe and 
death in our hours of devotion, 
buſineſs, and rational amuſement. 
This worthy member of fociety, 
after devoting - the greater __ 
. 


HOWARD. | , 
him to the loweſt ſtate of languor, 


of his life and fortune to charitable 
exertion, fell a victim to the plague 
at Cherſon, a place he had viſited 
with a view of inveſtigating the 
nature and treatment of that tre- 
mendous ſcourge of the Eaſt, whoſe 
ravages are continued by the in- 
cautious predeſtinarian doctrines 
of the Muſſelmen. This advocate 
for the diſtreſſes of mankind, this 
ambaſſador of peace and compal- 
ſion, was frequently admitted to 
an audience with crowned heads; 
need I add, that the glorious taſk 
| he was engaged in, rendered him 
frequently their ſuperior. In an 
interview with the late Emperor, 
Joſeph the Second, Mr. Howard 
was expatiating, with an honeſt 
warmth, on the comfortleſs and 
pernicious ſtate of the Auſtrian 
and Hungarian priſons, and the 
ſhocking fituation of the priſoners. 
The Emperor, who valued himſelf 
on a code of penal laws, more ef- 
ficacious, but leſs fanguinary, than 
the Engliſh, was nettled, and re- 
plied, 4+ I don't uſe them worſe 


than you do in England, where you 


hang them up by dozens at a time.“ 
„Very true,” replied Howard, 
but permit me to aſſure your 
majeſty, that I had rather be 
hang'd in . than live in 
your German dungeons.” He ſoon 
took leave; in truth,” ſaid Jo- 
feph, * this little Engliſhman is no 
flatterer.” 5 | 


It has been remarked, that mar- 
riage, which in moſt inſtances takes 


place from mental attachment, in- 
tereſt, or defire, was, in Mr. How- 
ard, the ſpontaneous effect of gra- 
titude and juftice, undebaſed by 
ſelfiſhneſs or carnal appetite. 

At an early period, a dangerous 


and lingering diſeaſe had reduced 


Vor., I. 


the current of life was propelled 
with difficulty, negligence would 
have been certain death; and he, 
who was afterwards inſtrumental 
in diſpenſing health and comfort 
to thouſands, owed his exiſtence 
to good nurſing, On this occa- 
fion, the woman at whoſe - houſe 


he lodged exhibited ſo much vigi- 


lant care, and unceaſing attention, 
that he conſidered her as the actual 
preſerver of his life; and conceiv- 
ing that ſhe muſt have ſome affec- 
tion for a man in whoſe behalf ſhe 
had ſo warmly and affiduouſly in- 
tereſted herſelf, though ſhe was 
twenty years older than himſelf, 
and not very attractive in her per- 
fon, after his recovery, he married 
her, ſuppoſing, with a mixture of 
benevolence and harmleſs vanity, 
that he could not beſtow on her 2 


more valuable compenſation than 


himſelf. | ek 
„This worthy character,“ ſays 
a late writer, „was ſingular in the 
common habits of life; he prefer» 
red damp ſheets, linen, and clothes, 
and, both riding and going to bed, 
ſwathed himſelf with coarſe towels 
dipped in the coldeſt water he could 
get; in that tate he remained half 
an hour, and then threw them off, 
freſhened and invigorated, as he 
ſaid, beyond meaſure. ' He never 
put on a great coat in the coldeit 
countries, nor had been a minute 
before or after the time of appoint- 


ment, for fix-and-twenty years. 


He never continued at a place, or 
with a perſon, a ſingle day beyond 
the period fixed for going, in his 
whole life; and he had not, for 
the laſt ſixteen years of his exiſt - 
ence, ate any fiſh, fleſh, or fowl, 
but fat down to his ſimple fare of 
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ings to another, night and day ; 
and, where he could not go with 
a carriage, he would ride; if that 
was hazardous, he would walk, 
but ſuffered no obſtructions, moral 


or phyſical, to impede the progreſs 


of his philantbropy.” 
UNTER, WILLIAM, a 
A phyſician and anatomiſt, with 
a conſiderable ſhare of that ſagaci- 
ty peculiar to the inhabitants of 
Scotland, his native country, in 
which learning is procured at a 


cheaper rate, and of courſe more 
generally diffuſed. This circum- 


ſtance, enables Scotchmen to avail 
themſelves of thoſe fortunate con- 
tingencies, which are ſaid, at one 
time or other, to preſent themſelves 
to every man, but which the illi- 
terate, the dull, the indolent, or 
the ſenſual, either neglect, or can- 
not avail themſelves of. ' 
He came to London with no 
other reſources than induſtry. and 
profeſſional knowledge, but tound 


them ample and ſufficient. , As a 


lecturer and accoucheur, he gra- 
dually advanced into notice; and 
I have been told, by medical men, 


that from his own acuteneſs, aſſiſt- 
ed by the ingenious Mr. Hewſon, 


he made conſiderable and uſeful 
diſcoveries, in a ſyſtem of veſſels, 
called lymphatics. He alſo pub- 
liſhed a ſeries of copper-plates, on 
ſubjects in his. own particular 
branch of practice; a ſplendid 
and expenſive work, aided by every 


aſſiſtance that accuracy, or firſt- 


rate artiſts could furniſh. It fre- 
quently afforded him matter of re- 
gret, that anatomical deſcriptions. 


were too often ſervilely copied 
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tea, milk, and ruſks. His jour- 
neys were from priſon to priſon, 
from one groupe of wretched be- 


from former writers, to fave the 
trouble of actual inſp: ion. by dif. 
ſecting; a charge, which I have 
never heard produced againſt him. 
lalk 5:77 we W. 

Being a ſingle man, and not 
expenſtve, his fortune increaſed 
with his fame, and he was enabled 
to build himſelf a capacious houſe, 
and theatre, with a * 0 for the 
reception of his books, medals, pre- 
parations, and other curioſities, 


He had previouſly applied, by let- 


ler, to a ſecretary of ſtate, to know 


if a piece of ground, in a proper 
ſituation, . could be granted him 
by government, as he conſidered 
it a national object. But miniſters 
have other things to attend to, and 
Dr. Hunter's letter was buried and 
forgot among American negocia- 
tions, or the buſtle of conteſted 
elections, | 

Conſcious of the eminence on 
which he ſtood, which placed him 
as a benefactor to mankind, far 
above courtiers or kings, he took 


fire at the treatment, and ad- 


dreſſed the ſecretary in manly, 


bold, but reſpectful language; 


told his lordſhip, he was not aſk- 
ing a favor, but conferring. one, 
that he would give him no further 
trouble on the ſubject, being re- 
ſolved to rely rather on his own 
private reſources, than public ge- 
neroſity. | 

A happy and peculiar art of 
communicating inſtruction, was the 
diſtinct characteriſtic merit of Dr. 
Hunter: clear, conciſe, and pa · 


tient, he amuſed the volatile, while 


he fixed their attention: the dull 
of comprehenſion and the timid, 
he led by the hand, with the anxiety 


and temper of a parent: the ar- 


dent, the curious, and the diligent 


he 
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he intereſted, gratified, and reward- 

ed. Few men ſent pupils into the 
world with more obligations to 
their profeſſor. Be diligent, de- 


ſerve well, and you muft ſucceed,“ 


was his animating advice to young 
men. 

J have ſeen lines on his death, 
in which, this didactic qualification 
is adverted to. 

Cold is that hand, which nature's 

paths diſplay'd, | 

Dead are thoſe lips on which in- 

{traction hung; 


| Fix'd are thoſe eyes, enlivening 8 


all he ſaid; 
Tor ever mute is that perſuaſive 
tongue 


When a dry ſubject clain'd the | 


winter's eve, 


With uſeful knowledge he the 


pleaſing mix'd; 

The tir'd attention he would 
oft relieve, 

While ſtriking anecdotes the doc- 
trine fix'd. 

When fancy, warm, too oft wilt 
lead aſtray, 

Bleſt be that art which guides 
our youthful hours, 

To eminence, helps 05 the ar- 
duous way, 

And ſtrews inſtr uction's tagged 
path with flow'rs 


The wreath of myrtle for his 


tomb prepare; 


Fold round his urn the philoſo- 


phic robe ; 

Let Fame and Gratitude: be 

pictur'd there; 

He health and ſcience ſpread o'er 

half the globe. 

In purſuits highly uſeful to the 
world, and delightful to. himſelf, 
he lived to a good old age, and was 
never happier, than when he could 
aſſiſt the unfortunate with advice, 


(in which the writer of this article 
has been a witneſs to his diſinter- 
eſtedneſs) could render ſervice to 
ſcience, or gratify and amuſe the 
curious, by exhibiting his mu- 


 ſeum. 


It has been- juſtly obſerved: by a 
writer, ſpeaking of Dr. Hunter, 
% That we do not often meet with 
that liberality of diſpoſition, which 
makes the poſſeſſors of collections 
eager to communicate their ſtores, 
and to diffuſe both the taſte for 
ſcience, as well as the means for 
gratifying it. Contented with their 
own enjoyments, or the limited 
applauſe of a narrow circle, they 
deſire no more. To collect is of- 
ten to hide. A contrary conduct 
does not always enſure applauſe; 
and thoſe, whom the cynic cannot 
cenſure as avaricious, he will 
ſometimes defpiſe as vain.” 
Dr. Hunter has been accuſed of 
affektation in his laſt moments, 
thoſe aweful, deciſive moments, 


which commonly ſtrip from human 


vanity every diſguiſe. “ Had T a 
pen, and were I able to write,“ 
ſaid the Anatomiſt, within half an 
hour of his death, T would deſ- 
cribe how eaſy: and * a thing 
it is to die. 

This civctinaſtiiteet? lieh T re- 


late on the faith of one of his re- 


lations, is not without an appear- 


ance of oſtentation; it ſeems as if 


he wiſhed to exhibit himſelf as 
free from thoſe prejudices and fears 
ſo common, perhaps ſo ſalutary, 
to man, aſſailed by the alternate 
dangers of inordinate exultation, 
and overwhelming deſpair. But 
let us remember, that few men 


were qualified, like our acute and 


indefatigable profeſſor, by philo- 


ſophy, ſcience, and well-diredted 
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effort, to ſoar above the groveling 


and earth born ideas of the million, 
who ſeem born only to die: 
Et ſpectare ſolem, et fruges con- 
ſumere nati. 


| Toa man ſo highly gifted, who 


for more than half a century had 
been unremittingly engaged in dif- 
fuſing uſeful knowledge, or dimi- 
niſhing human calamity, the King 
of Terrors muſt have been de- 
prived of half his frowns, his 
approach conſidered as kind na- 
ture's ſignal of releaſe ; not ſo to 
the ſenſualiſt, the degrader of his 
ſpecies and himſelf, the bad mi- 
niſter, or the profligate prince, 
cut off in life's mid-day, during 
an unvaried courſe of poliuted 
Pleaſure, and ſent to their account 
with all their imperfections on 
their heads. | 
Beſides, | expiring in the extreme 
of old age, may almoſt literally 
be denominated finking to ſleep, 
for the ſeat of ſenſation, and the 


fountain of reaſon, are almoſt - 


dried up, the nerves, thoſe inſtru- 
ments of action and reaction, 
haye well nigh loſt their tone and 
irritability, and the candle of life 
is finally burnt to the ſocket. 
FDENTITY OF STATUES. 

This ſhort article is meant as a 
friendly hint for antiquarians and 
connoiſſeurs. To theſe gentlemen, 

rhaps, it may not generally be 

own, that the equeſtrian ſtatue 
in Leiceſter-ſquare, was originall 
meant for King William the Fhir 
but, from a change of times, po- 
litics, convenience, or inclination, 
the unoffending figure of the great 
Naſſau was mutilated, and the head 
of George the Second, as it now 
preſents itſelf, added to the trunk 
of our great deliverer. 


In ſuch caſes, it probably is not 
eſſential that there be any very 


accurate reſemblance in bulk or 
ſtature, provided the caſt of coun- 
tenance and form of features re- 


ſemble. Otherwiſe, I apprehend, 
there was as much difference be- 
tween the emaciated form of the 


Friezlander, and the plump rotun- 


dity of the Hanoverian, as between 
the deep policy, phlegmatic cold- 
neſs, and Glent reſerve of one, 


the warm feelings, honeſt nature, 


and blunt expreſſion of the other. 
MPULSE or ru MOMENT. 
A remarkable example of what 
may be called unpremeditated in- 
ſtinct, is ſaid to have been exhi- 
bited at a public entertainment, 
given a few years ſince by the 


King of Naples. During this 


ſcene of general feſtivity and mirth, 
the ſky was ſuddenly overcaſt, the 
lightning flaſhed, and a violent 
thunder ſtorm ſucceeded, which 
burſting on the palace, ſhattered 
the roof, and filled with ſmoke 


the room in which were aſſembled 


a large company, of whom Prince 


Orloff, Cardinal Salviati, and the 
late Lord Tylney, formed a part. 
Before the alarm, naturally pro- - 
duced by ſuch a circumſtance, had 


ſubſided, it was obſerved, that the 


hand of the Prince was on his 
ſword, but his countenance un- 
changed; that the Cardinal was 
on his knees, earneſtly engaged - 
Por, 


in devotion ; whilſt the Iriſh 


3 with tears in his eyes, exhibited 


an abject ſpectacle of unmanly 
terror and diſmaax. 
This anecdote, for the truth of 


which I will not pretend to be 
reſponſible, was related at the table 


of a gentleman, whaſe wit and 
wine are genuine and unadulte - 


rated, 
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rated, but, I confeſs, his comment, 
like much of his converſation after 
the ſecond bottle, his comment, 
winch I decline repeating, was not- 
very edifying. 

The unfeeling iron temperament 
of a Ruſſian, whoſe miſtreſs, after 
the maſſacres and exterminations 


of Iſmael and Warſaw, could in- 


ſult her Creator with the odious 
and abominable mockery of a Te- 


Deum, it is not my buſineſs to 


palliate or account for; but againſt 
the ridicule ſo indecently poured 


forth on Salviati's conduct, I en- 


tered, and will again repeat, an 
emphatic proteſt. In a wreck of 
nature, a war of elements, and a 
cruſh of worlds, whom, I would 
alk theſe Jively reaſoners, whom, 


at ſuch an hour, ſhould a creature 


like man look up to and adore ? 


REASON AND RELIGION INSTANT- 


LY POINF OUT THE ALMIGHTY 
CREATOR OF” THE UNIVERSE, to 
whom, on every momentous occa- 
ton, we ſhould inſtinctively proſ- 
trate ourſelves, with humble con- 
trition and earneſt deprecation, 
That in the third unworthy in- 
ſtance, fire poured down from 
beaven on a wretch who had long 


provoked it, ſhould produce in his 


mind the anticipating horrors of 
hell, neither excites wonder nor 
deſerves examination. 
RISH TRADESMAN, ſingular 
Advertiſement of, copied from 


an Hibernian journal, and inſerted 


in this collection, becauſe the cen- 

ſure it conveys is equally applica- 

ble to either fide of the channel. 
TO THE PUBLIC. 

As the time is now advancing, 
hen every man may call publicly 
for a REDRESS OF GRIEVANCES, I 
take this opportunity of mention- 


ing two, which I at preſent labour 


under . 47 . 1 
The firſt is, Bav rav; and 1 
earneſtly beg of the country gen- 
tlemen about Belfaſt, to be more 
punctual in diſcharging their tradeſ- 
mens bills; as it is a great lofs to 
mechanics to ſend a man and horſe 
from ſix to twenty miles, and that, 
too, three or four times, for a bill 
of from forty ſhillings to fix. or 
ten pounds, and perhaps due two 
or three years. I have of fuck 
bills nearly to the amount of five 


hundred pounds, which. I hope 


will be paid on the firſt call, as I 


muſt bein England by New Year's 


Daß | 
„ My ſecond grievance is, the 


ABUSES AND INDOLENCE OF OUR © 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, which, if I may” | 


be allowed the expreſſion, ſeem 


calculated only for picking the pock- _ 


ets of parents. I have five children, 


whom I wiſh to educate for fitua- 


tions in active life; and to avoid 
the injury of a public ſchool, I 
will give any honeſt fellow, properly 
qualified for that purpoſe, a good 


bed, ſuch victuals as I eat myſelf, © 


and a fair ſalary by the year, if 
he will engage to make them fit 
for public buſineſs.— Although I 
was bred a ſeceder, I would prefer 


an Iriſh.catholic, who ſpeaks his 


mother tongue, or a French outcaſt, 


even if he were the brother of a king, 


I will be heard of by applying 
to James Martin, ſadler, Belfaſt. 
TARDIN, Major, a well in- 

formed traveller and judicious 


engineer, but apparently neither a 


diſciple or convert to the tactics of 


the Duke of Richmond. He has 
favored the public with Letters 


written in Morocco, France, and 


5 Spain; his journey forms only a 


mall 
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| ſmall portion of the book, but 
the traveller's mental excurſions 


are highly valuable and intereſting ; 


fhould Spain and Morocco fink to 
the center of the earth, his pages 
contain ineſtimable truths, which 
would amply repay the loſs of 
rulers, ſtill determined to ſupport 
the ancient reign of ignorance 
and ſuperſtition ; and of bein 

who ſubmit to that barbarian, 
whom we condeſcend to call the 
Emperor of Morocco. He has 
been accuſed of giving mere out- 


lines of thought, of ſtopping ſhort 


with ſketches, and rapid tranſitory 
ideas, when he ought to have pur- 
ſued them. But if we conſider 


the pe) reluctance with which- 


mankind relinquiſh any long eſta- 
| bliſhed opinions, and how much 
alarm and outcry uſually take place 
on ſuch occaſions, the prudent 
caution of our public ſpirited wri- 
ter may be eaſily accounted for. 
The human mind, like the bo- 
dy, ſeems incapable of undergoing 
ſudden and violent changes. The 
ſpirit, the underſtanding, the heart 
of a people, muſt be gradually 
raiſed, amended, and enlightened, 
before political, religious, or Je- 
giflative improvement can be in- 
troduced with ſafety, or practiſed 
with advantage. This doctrine 
cannot be more ſtrongly illuſtrated, 
than in the circumſtances of the 
Gallic revolution. France, long 


deprefſed by deſpotiſm, nobility, 


and the church, prepared by Rouſ- 
ſeau, Monteſquien, and Raynal, 
and ſtimulated by the American 
war, began to think, , to reaſon, 
to act, and walked forth to battle 
againſt civil and religious tyranny, 


| hoary with age, illuſtrious by de- 


ſcent, and her victory has been 


deciſive and compleat. 


Government and legiſlation are 


not the only ſubjects which the 


Major has touched with a maſterly 


pen; ſpeaking of religion, arts, 
commerce, and war, he has dif. 
covered much uſeful practical know- 
ledge, in ſhort, ** that a man who 
can fight is generally good for ſome- 
thing:” He ſtands forth an elo. 


quent pleader in the cauſe of wo- 


men; and wiſhes them, in educa- 
tion, dreſs, and manners, to make 
a nearer approach to the maſculine 
habits of men. I agree that the 


fair ſex would, in many inſtances, - 


be happier, and that they might 
be rendered more ſerviceable mem- 
bers of ſociety, if /ome of the 
Major's hints were adopted; but I 
doubt if we ſhould, after all, like 
them ſo well for wives, mothers, 
and ſiſters, if they entirely ſhook 
off the bewitching weakneſs, and 
attractive ſoftneſs of women. And 


I believe our philoſophic author 


himſelf would have formerly been 


. diſguſted, if one of his fair friends 


in Kent had taken the air with him 
in breeches, and aſtride on the 
horſe, a mode he approves of, 
and expreſsly mentions. 8 
Speaking of national peculiari- 
ties, he obſerves, © that an En- 
gliſhman may agree with a French- 
man on a problem or a picture, 
but he will always prefer Roaſt 
Beef and Shakeſpeare,” to Racine 
and Soup Maigre. Their writers 
have more variety and-grace, they 
have many preiiy ways of infinuating 


what they mean, but they are very 


deficient in our forcible and manly 
way of ſbeating out. PHT 
J am glad,” (continues this 
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correſpondent) I am glad you 
approve of brevity and ſimplicity 
of ſtyle, the art of ſpinning out a 
little matter into a long ſtory, is 


beneath the dignity, ſenſe, and 


preciſion of the Engliſh language; 
your words ſhould be all weight 
and ſubſtance, full meaſure, preſſed 
together, and running over in a 
redundancy. of ſenſe, but not of 
ſound : we muſt not look for the 
beauties of à rough, manly, and 
powerful language, in the ſickly 
fancy of modern refinement, nor 
in the mincing jargon of faſhion- 
able converſation. The vulgarity 
of great towns is infupportable, 
there is ſomething romantic and 
antiquated, that renders ruſtic ig- 
norance ſufferable; but in great 
towns, the lower claſſes have either 
no taſte, or worſe than none. Your 


cocknies have contributed largely 


towards ſpoiling both- your lan- 
guage and your taſte. An educa- 
tion in France, that pernicious 
prejudice of Engliſh parents, can 
only be proper when relations or 
friends accompany young peopſt. 
The great object in the ſchool con- 
vents is- to convert the children to 
their own ſuperſtition,” and if 
they ſucceed, to teach them, by 
jeſuitical arts, to evade enquiries 
at their return. 
bable means of inſuring ſafety 
againſt religious perſecution, will 
be a gradual and humane diſſolu- 
tion of the monaſtic and regular 


orders, future wars, and a thorough 
improvement of education, Were 


toleration clearly underſtood, efta- 
bliſhments and national ſuperſti- 
tions might be baniſhed without 

ger; the experience of Ameri- 
da proves, that a juſt and equal 


„The moſt pro- 
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writer, addreſſing himſelf to his government wants not ſuch aſſiſt- 


ance, indeed they are modes of 
terrifying and ſubduin 
which tyranny and injuſtice only 
require. | 5 1 
. * It is difficult to improve ſavage 
man, or to entice him even to 
common decency ; they have very 
lately left off deſtroying the glaſs 
windows in Spain, of thoſe who 
ventured to have them, and to 
deface ſtatues and avenues. 

„ How can we improve him 


who will not learn, or teach thoſe, 


whoſe taſte and judgment, natural 
as well as moral, are vitiated and 
reverſed ? who confider ſome of 


the moſt uſeful occupations as dif- 


graceful, but look on begging and 
aſſaſſination in a better light. They 


prefer dirt and indolence to induſ- 


try, cleanlineſs, and the comforts 
of life. Difliking, in general, 
milk, greens, and other ſimple 
kinds ot natural food, and indulg- 
ing a factitious fondneſs for garlic, 
onions, and high ſeaſoning. But 
man is the creature of habit, and 
when from want, oppreſſion, or 
indulgence, he abandons the firſt 
ſimple feelings or inſtincts of na- 
ture, nothing ſeems able to ſtop 
him from gradually deſtroying his 
ſenſes and himſelf. He may go 
on from ſtupifying himſelf with 
ſpirits, and eating aſſafœtida, till 
he does miſchief for pleaſure, and 
ultimately the whole animal is 
ſpoiled or annihilated. FP 

We are apt to miſtake the 
character of the Spaniards; there 
is, in the very exceſs and abund- 
ance of their wit, joy, and good - 
humour, a certain ſteady evenneſs 


of manners, equally diſtant from 


pedantry, levity, and affectation, 
| . 
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all the gaiety and noiſe of their 
neighbours, a kind of dry,' grave 
bumour, with a ſerene and placid 
firmneſs of countenance. But, 
from too much of the religious, 
and then of the military ſpirit, 
they have rapidly declined into 
enthuſiaſm and cruelty; and, as 
the human character never ſtops, 
have ſunk till lower into indiffe- 
rence, pride, indolence, and bar- 
ren devotion : the generality of 


the people are not to be excited to 


great efforts, but by ſuperſtitious 
terrors, love, revenge, and a fan- 
dango. | 

« A with to reform is, I con- 
feſs, too often a reſpectable error; 
to mend the wheels of ſociety re- 
quires a wiſdom and dexterity 
which fall to the lot of few. For 
the machine muſt not be ſtopped, 
its motions muſt be followed and 
watched, and it muſt be repaired 
by gentle means; yet bold and 
precipitate reformation is ſome- 
times neceſſary, 


was an event highly intereſting to 
every Engliſhman, but all its ten- 
dency and effects do not appear to 
have been thoroughly underſtood, 
or proportionately followed up. 
As it was hurried, it is in a degree 
incomplete, we may hope to ſee it 
money improved, and being 
rn for action, if we do not go 
forward we ſhall grow worſe; it is 
therefore better to be aiming at 
perfection, even at the riſque of 
doing wrong. 

& Gibraltar, with common pru- 
dence, will ſcarcely ever be loſt, 
but by corruption, or the tedious 
and expenſive operation of a block - 
ade, and even then the chance is 
againſt the Spaniards, who might 


and ſometimes 
ſucceeds. The revolution in 1688, 


pence. 
important commercial ſea, ſur- 


draw more advantages from that 
garriſon now, than if it were in 
their own poſſeſſion, if they could 
prevail on themſelves. to depart 
from their ſullen, inveterate, im- 
provident meaſures, and behave 
with common politeneſs and g 

policy. Moſt nations wiſh this 
fortreſs to be in our hands, rather 
than in thoſe of Spain, who they 


know would tyrannize and deſtroy, 
but would-never encou a free 
trade. You remember how the 


Duke de C. like a little trifling 
Frenchman, blabbed the ſecret, 
by calling the Straights, his mafer's 


feas. 


The importance of Gibraltar, 
will not be properly known, till 


after it is loſt or given up in ſome 
fooliſh negociation ; it is the poſ | 


ſeſſion of this precious rock, which 
gives the Engliſh name a ſuperi- 
ority in influence as well as conſe- 
quence, in the countries that ſur- 


round the Mediterranean; it muſt 


be kept for reaſons of ſtate, for 
national honor and glory, which 
miniſters well know, cannot be 
eſtimated at pounds, ſhillings and 
The Mediterranean 1s an 


rounded by more than ſeventy 


millions of people, and as our 
eyes may hereaſter be more open 


to the revival of a trade nearer 
home, it is highly neceſſary to 


ſupport our dignity among nations, 
who rejoice to ſee the Engliſh flag 


in that ſea. 


« Spain and Portugal fancy they | 
can protect themſelves by diſtance 


and deſolation, on this principle 
they leave moſt of their roads im- 
ble; as military ſcience de- 


_ clined, timidity ſucceeded to diſci- 


pline, and men prepared for 1 * 


by caſing themſelves in armour to 
be ſmothered, or by ſhutting them- 
ſelves up in caſtles to be ſtarved; 


they forgot that national ſtrength 
confiſts in an active and moving 
force, and that the ſafeſt ſtate of 
defence is being always ready to 
Aacktkk!k 

The Portugueſe pride has 
uſefully changed its object, from 


the black cloak, ſpectacles, an af- 


fectation of wiſdom and ſanctity, 
and having nothing to do, they 


are grown fond of fine cloaths, 


diligence and activity. Liſbon 
appears a mixture of luxury and 
miſery, at once naſty and ſump- 


tuous; the buildings, fince the 


earthquake of 1755, are rather 
barbarouſly gigantic. The Mar- 
quis de Pombal had the misfortune 


of being beyond controul, no man 


preſumed to underſtand even his 
own trade ſo well as the miniſter. 

« It is aſtoniſhing and will be 
more fo to poſterity, that nations, 
ſcarcely able to ſupport themſelves, 
ſhould maintain in affluence, a ſet 
of men to tyrannize, to miſlead, 
and to devour. It is a deſideratum 


in eccleſiaſtical policy to encourage 


learning, religion, and morality, 
without giving their teachers dan- 
gerous powers and influence; they 
have had a hand in all the impor- 
tant duties of ſociety, education, 
marriage and inheritance. 

If the Popiſh ſyſtem could 
have been completely eſtabliſhed 
on its profeſſed principles, which 
conſider a future ſtate and not hit 
life as worthy alone of our care 
and attention, it muſt have been 
immovable, and would have put 
an end to ſociety, or perhaps the 
human race; of this there was 
once a probability, during the 


fervor of that madneſs, which 
ſeized mankind, for ſecluding 
themſelves from the world, and 
being buried in monaſteries. No- 
thing could have been better 
calculated than ſuch a theory, to 
debilitate the human character, 
arreſt human knowledge and im- 
provement, deſtroy happineſs, and 
render men uſeleſs, detached and 
indifferent to the reciprocal duties 
of ſociety. ; „„ 

« Such almoſt inſurmountable 
difficulties have been laid in the 
way of reformation, that the blame 
of all the temporary miſchief it 
produces, 1s conſtantly laid on the 
reformers; yet L hope the bugbear 


Superſtition loſes ground; indeed 


fineſſe, deception, and artitice, 
however venerable, cannot. hold 
out for ever againſt truth, honeſty, 
and perſeverance; Vo 
„The monaſtic orders are not 
to be diverted from their purpoſe 
by any ſocial or human feelings; 


they have long been burthens to 


ſociety, and ought to have been 
aboliſhed, if the rapacity of princes 


and governments could be truſted 


with the diſpoſal of their property. 


Their duties, as members of ſoci- 


ety, are ſuperſeded or loſt, in the 
habits and diſcipline of their order; 
they do not reſemble Turgot, who 
lately ſaid to his king, Sire, I 
was a man before I was an inten- 
dant.“ Yet, after all the improve- 
ments in philoſophy, in art, and 
in ſcience, — us not wr Aer 
aſleep, by ſuppoſing that know- 
— on links is ſo diffuſed 
and eſtabliſhed as never to be loſt: 
a miſtaken monarch, or a bad mi- 
niſter, the accidental conqueſt of 


a bad general, may baniſh and 
ſhut them out for ever ; Fez, Cam- 
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pania, and Greece, were once the 


ſeat of ſcience, laws, and arts.“ 
I hope theſe extracts from ſo 
intereſting a work, need no apo- 
logy; the facts they illuſtrate, as 
well as the ſentiments, come home 
ſo immediately to the boſoms of 
us all, that every enlightened man, 
and every man who wiſhes to be 
enlightened, cannot read them too 
often. „ 
On cloſing this article, I lament 
that while different parts of the 
world have been extricating them- 
ſelves from the ignominious bonds 
of civil and religious oppreſſion; 
Spain, by the expreſs command, 
by the active and more immediate 
interpoſition of her young ſove- 
reign, is prevented from partici- 
pating in theſe advantages. A cir- 
cumſtance which will ſurprize us 
ſtill more, When we recollect the 
acknowledged capacity, and - pa- 
triotic views of this prince. And 
as kings have a right to a candid 
interpretation of their actions, as 
well as other men, I will imagine, 
for a moment, that he conſiders 
the embargoes he has laid on lite- 
rary intelligence, and political diſ- 
cuſſion, as rendering a ſervice to 
his country. But a few years ac- 
quaintance with the wiſhes and 
wants of his people, will, I truſt, 
induce him to yield with a good 
grace, what it will, be impoſſible 
for him long to keep. I would 
wiſh him to reflect on the ruinous 
and often the bloody effects of in- 
temperate zeal and haſty reform, 
when a people who have been in- 
jured or trifled with, take power 
into their own hands. 
Should this trifle (as once hap- 
pened to a former one JI ventured 


to publiſh) prove ſo fortunate, as Kindneſs for me, ſays the Dutc eſs 


to, be occaſionally read to him, by | 


the medium of an ingenious and 
highly favoured friend, (a circum- 


ſtance I, conieſs, from certain late 
arrangements, uot very probable) 


I earneſtly and ſeriouſly entreat 
him to conſider, that truth has 
pervaded or o'erleaped higher and 
ſtronger barriers than Alps or 


Pyrenees, and that he will prove 
himſelf the beſt friend to his own 


intereſt, as well as that of the 
country where he reſides, by yield. 
ing early, and from prudence and 
foreſight, that which he may be 


obliged, however reluctantly, to 


give up from neceſſity at laſt. But 
while, I write, a friend tells me, 
that this monarch, with all his 
political acumen, cabinet diligence, 
and good ſenſe, wants ſtrength of 
mind; and it is underſtood in the 
different departments of govern- 
ment, that he will diſpute every 
inch of ground with thoſe who 

retend to make any inroads on 
what the prieſt or what the nurſe 
has taught. 


„When ſhall we ſee a ſovereign 
unite the qualities of Cæſar and 


Alexander, with the political wiſ- 


dom of Solon and Lycurgus?“ 
ENNINGS, SARAH, the 

J confidential ſervant, or aſſum. 

ing favourite of Queen Anne, and 
afterwards, Dutcheſs of Marlbo- 
rough, but ,over-reached, by thoſe 
arts which ſhe had herſelf ſo 2. 


practiced againſt the tories, thro 


the contriyance of Mys., Maſham, 
whom, ſhe, had originally, intro- 
duced, into the palace, and by the 
political cunning, and intrigue of 
Nobert Harley, afterwards Earl of 
Oxford. "ent? 
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was of a much earlier date than 
my entrance into her ſervice; 'we 


| played fogether as children; on 
every occaſion her preference of, 


and fondneſs for me, were con- 
ſpicuous, and this mutual inclina- 
tion increaſed with our years. 
Indeed the court of the princeſs 
was ſo oddly compoſed, that this 
partiality was no great com pliment : 
it is alſo my 1565 that T held this 
place 1 in her favour, without ſacri- 
ficing to flattery or falſhood. Hav- 
ing often declared that 'a' friend 
was what ſhe wanted, the princeſs 
aimed at an appearance of that 
equality which ſhe thought eſſential 
to procure one, and therefore in- 
ſiſted on our dropping, in our 
private intercourſe, thoſe forms 


and ceremonies. T required 


by exalted rank, even all 
terms that implied diſtance and 
ſuperiority. 
were the names ſhe fixed on, but 
left me to chuſe, by which of them 
I would be called: from my frank 
openneſs of temper I pitched on 
Freeman, and the princeſs took 


the other; from this time, on the 


footing of fr iendſhip and affection, 
we converſed as Mrs. Morley and 
Mrs. Freeman, 


Such a ene between pride 


and nature, was a proof of the 
good ſenſe of both; it might be 
denominated a uſeful and agreea- 
ble drama on a ſplendid theatre; 
yet the magnificent palace which 
overlooks and inſults the alms- 
houſe at St. James's, the vaſt ac- 
cumulations of the family, Blen- 
heim, and every paſt in the ear] 

part of the queen's reign, in iid, 
church and ſtate, filled by the 
Churchill, Godolphin, and Sun- 
IR intereſts prove tl that one 


Morley and Freeman 


of the performers retained a keen 
remembrance of the 7 of 


court influence, behind the curtain. 


"This able and high ſpirited wo- 
man who directed the councils, 
while her huſband commanded the 
victorious troops of England, and 
its ' allies, felt bb liſh of Pope's 
ſatirical pen, under the name of 
Atoſſa, but the maligrianc) of the 
poet was lulled by his avarice, and 
this maſter of Engliſh barmoby, 
was mean enough to ſuppreſs the 
character, during her life, for the 
pecuniary conſideration of a thou- 
land ee e 
4 Atoſſa,” ſays Pope, in his 
epiſtle on the characters of wo- 
men, 72115 
Shines in expoſing knaves, and 
paintin fools, 
Yet is whate'er the hates or 
ridicules, A 
From loveleſs youth, to unre- 
ſpected age, 
No paſſion gratified, except, her 


rage, 
80 much the fury ſtil] outran 
the WR; 2 :.,* 


The pleaſure miſs'd her, vut 
* the Randal Keys 2 7+: 38 
Offend her, and the knows not 

to fargive, 
Oblige her, and the'll hate you 
while you live: © 
But die, and ſhe'll adore vou. 
then the buſt 
And temple riſe, and fall again 
> 0 auth: © 
Laſt night her Lord was all 
that's good and great. 
A knave this morning, and his 
will a cheat; | 7 
Strange! by'the means defeated 
of the ends 
By ſpirit 'robb'd- of paw 7 by 
warmth of friends, 
1 By 


one diſtreſs, 

Sick of herſelf through very 
ſelfiſhneſs; 

Atoſſa curs'd with every granted 


pray'r, | 
Childleſs with all her children 
wants an heir, | 
To heirs unknown, deſcends 
the guarded ſtore,  _ 
Or wanders, heaven - directed, 
to the poor.” | | 
It muſt be by the licence of 
poetry that the Dutcheſs could be 
deſcribed as childleſs, as ſhe left 
many daughters, a deſcendant from 
one of whom now enjoys the dig- 
nity and increaſing property of the 
firſt Duke: it muſt alſo, I believe, 
be conſidered rather as poetica] 


fiction, to ſay that any great por- 
tion of the Marlborough accumu- 


lations, wanders, by the direction 
of heaven, or the ſteward, into 
the hands of the poor. 


While the rent-roll of his Grace 


comprehends almoſt two counties, 
and his agents are unwearied in 


their purſuits after new purchaſes, 


for the diſpoſal of his immenſe, I 
was going to ſay, his royal ſavings; 
I expect, from his own conſiſtent 
propriety of conduct, and inoffen- 
five habits, and from the decorous 
eee dignity of the 

utcheſs, that they will diſdain 
any longer to accept from a coun- 
try impoveriſhed by taxation, and 
the high price of the neceſſaries 
of life, the vaſt ſtipend of, I be- 
Heve, five thouſand pounds a year, 
for keeping Blenheim in repair, 
. in the generous, but pro- 

ſe ſpirit of a whig parliament; 


ſurely a degrading ſpecies of pro- 


viſion, better calculated for a turn- 
pike road, a bridge, a county hoſ- 


_ |: | JENNINGS, SARAH. 
By wealth of followers, without 


pital, or-a priſon, than the family 
reſidence of a peer of the realm, 
of illuſtrious deſcent, and un- 
bounded wealth. A diſintereſted 


act of this kind, might avert the 


public eye, in the preſent demo- 
cratic ſcrutinizing age, from un- 
8 10 wealth, and would be a 

righter trait in his character, to 
hand down to poſterity, than the 


numerous victories and well- earned 


honours of his great anceſtor. 

«© Amongſt the torrent of abuſe 

ured out againſt your Grace,” 
ſaid Lady Sunderland to her mo- 
ther, the. ſubject of this article, 
« your worſt enemies have never 
called you a faithleſs wife.” It 
was no great merit,” replied Sa- 
rah, with much good ſenſe, “ it 
was no great merit, for I had the 
handſomeſt, the moſt accompliſhed, 


and the braveſt man in Europe, 


for my huſband.” * Yet you do 
not pretend to ſay he was without 
fault,” replied Lady Sunderland, 
„ Certainly not, I knew his errors 
better than he did himſelf, and 
0 was more fenſible of bi. 
aults than my own. I could ſcarce 
have believed, if I had not wit- 


neſſed it, ſo complete an inſtance 


of ſelf-deluſion, as my Lord once 
exhibited before me. He came 
back from my poor miſled miſtreſs, 
Queen Anne, about the time his 
commiſſion was taken from him, 
and faid, with a very grave face, 
that in the courſe of converſation 
with her Majeſty, he had thanked 
God, that, with all his faults, nei- 
per avarice or ambition could be 
aid to his charge. I was not then 
in a laughing humour,” concluded 
the Dutcheſ? “ but I almoſt bit 
through my tongue, to prevent 
my imiling in his face.“ 4 


It perhaps would have added 
one to the numerous panꝑs entailed 
on immenſe property, had the 
Dutcheſs been informed, that du- 
ring her life one of her thoughtleſs 


deſcendants had, on the ſtrength 


of expeRations from her Grace, 
borrowed five thouſand pounds of 
Sir Abraham Janſſen, on the con- 
dition of repaying him ten thou- 
ſand, in caſe he ſurvived his weal- 
thy grandmother, but if he died 
firſt, nothing was to be paid. Mr. 
Spencer ſurvived the ſubject of 
my preſent article, but dying ſoon 
after, his executors reſiſted the 
payment, confidering the tranſac- 
tion as uſurious and unreaſonable. 
It laid the foundation for a long, 
and to profeſſional men, a profit- 
able chancery ſuit. . 

In a ſpeech replete with ſound 
law, plain language, and good 
ſenſes, which I have looked for in 
vain in /ome of his ſucceſſors, Lord 
Hardwicke confeſſed it was a buſi- 
neſs which no court of law ought 
to encourage, but that his duty 
obliged him to conſider it, in ef- 
tet, as a wager, depending on 
which lived longeſt, the Dutcheſs 
or Mr. Spencer; and Sir Abraham 


at length recovered the money. 


The eſtates inherited by Mr. Spen- 
cer's minor, at the time the bill 


was filed againſt his executors, 


amounted to eight and twenty 
thouſand pounds a year. Chan- 
cery ſuits, or any other tranquil 
means of reducing ſuch enormous 
rent-rojls, I conſider as national 
benefits. 
| ENYNS, SOAME, an agree- 
able writer, and member of a 
certain commercial board, which 
ſuffered from the uſeful but merci- 


leſs pruning knife of Mr. Burke, 


IENXNS. 


mund's zeal, which impelling him 
to ſap the foundations of corrup- 


tion, in attacking his opponents, 


afterwards proved the ruin of his 
own party; places and ſinecures, 
of various name and import, have 


ſince budded forth, like the quin- | 
cunx, under a ſkilful gardener, in 
all the luxuriancy of vigorous ve- 


getation, unblighted by the felf- 
torbidding, airy reveries of Mr, 
Pitt, and the profeſſed diſintereſt- 


edneſs of his political entre. 


Mr. Jenyns treats, in a pleaſing 
and ſatisfactory manner, that ab- 


ſtruſe, metaphyſic ſubject, the ori- 


gin or neceſſity of evil: — to the 
unde malum? a queſtion which 
has perplexed human reaſon in 
every age, I will not pretend to 
ſay he has been able to give a final 
anſwer. He has, however, cleared 


this oft'-beaten road of much con- 


jectural rubbiſh, fairly obviated 
the impious traſh of many a vi- 
fionary theoretic traveller, and has 
written like a man of taſte and 


acuteneſs, in the habit of deep 


thinking. A ſpecies of reading 
often injurious, and generally un- 
entertaining, he has rendered in- 
tereſting as well as argumentative; 


he clearly ſnews, that it would be 
as reaſonable to attack, or to wiſh 


ſuſpended, the laws of gravity, 
for impelling an over- hanging rock 
to be precipitated on our heads, as 


to make any deductions unfavora- 


ble to the omnipntence or benevo- 


lence of God, on account of the 


exiſtence of natural and moral 
evil, which, by a natural and heal- 
thy ſtimulus, keep up the alternate 


vibrations of hope and fear, and 


decidedly 
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before that gentleman conſidered 
reformation as rebellion. Yet not- -. 
withſtanding the induſtry of Ed- 


1 
i" . 
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dcidedly.  dempuſtrate the free- 
agency of man, without which, 
we fink into mere puppets, acted 
on b. ſtrings and wire, and reli- 
gion degenerates into ſhocking hy- 
riſy, wo unmeaning Jargon. 

His rel 1gious routine is ſaid to 
have been fapgular ; from early 

ynprejhon, or ſtrong conviction, 
he was originally a warm, a zea- 
laus believer of revelation, and 
ſuſpected, on one occaſion, of a 
tendency to certain fanatical opi- 
_ pions, Gradually loſing ground 

in faith or good works, he wap- 
dered into paths obſcured by doubt, 
and planted with the thorns of 
uncertainty, and became a profeſ.- 
ſed deiſt, till, by a retrogade pro- 
greſs, he meaſured back his ſteps 
io the comforts of rational chriſti- 
anity. 

Without minutely noticing his 
Diſquiſitions, in which, among 
other ingenious eccentricities, he 
introduces his ideas of the preſent 
hife being a ſtate of Poniſſument; 
an opinion rather adapted to the 
croakings uf an hypochondriac, 
than the cheering convictions of a 
yindicator of divine revelation. Our 
attention is naturally attracted by 
bis Internal Evidence of the Chriſ- 
tian Religion, a work, which, 
though he profeſſes and appears to 
have written it with good deſign, 
has provoked anathemas from the 
churchmen, cenſure from the mo- 
raliſt, and profane ſarcaſm from 
the philoſopher and ſceptic. He 


is accuſed of injuring the cauſe he 


38 to defend, by diligently 
ſelecting, and elaborately diſplay- 


ing, the ſtrongeſt objections which 


have been raiſed againſt the Chriſ- 
tian religion, whilſt his mode of 
relating them is remarkably cold, 


JENYNS: 


careleſs and unſatisfactory. „Not- 
vithſaoding all unfavorable. a 
pearances (ſays our author) Chrif- 
tianity may not be altogether arti- 
fice, and if there were a few mr: 
true Chriſtians in the world, 
would prove beneficial to 5 
ſelves, and by ho means detri- 
mental to the public.“ 

Such,“ ſays a lively, but hot- 
headed defender of the doctrines 
of Chr iſt, « ſuch is the conduct of 
a wolf in {heep's cloathing, who 
after tearing open and expoſing 
the wounds inflicted on our hol 
religion, officiouſly and preſump- 
tuouſly pretends to heal them mu 
the ineffectual noſtrums Lf 
quack ; and againſt the 1 1 85 
attacks of infidel giants, N 
and Goliahs, would perſuade us 
he can wield with ſucceſs the 
brittle ſhield, and tiny weapon, 
of a pigmy or a dwarf,” _ 

During a converſation, in which 


the ſubject of this article bore a 
part, the frequency of nuptial dif- 


agreements were lamented; he 
obſerved, that the majority of 


perſons who marry, come together 
without being properly acquainted 
with. each others humours, and 
diſpoſitions; that courtſhip in ge- 
neral, 
maſquerade, in which deception 
is mutually practiſed and expected; 


_ was little more than a 


if it were poſſible he added, for 
a man and woman to live together 
a few years, in habits of intimacy, 
without the lady's thinking or ful 


petting her companion would ever 


make her his wife, ſuch an inter- 
courſe would be the beſt of all 
matrimonial educations, and pro- 
miſe the faireſt for domeſtic peace. 


This theory, open to fo many 
objections, our ingenious author, 


afterwards 
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after ward put in practice, and is 


laid to have derived from it, con- 


ſaderable comfort and ſatisfaction. 

Speaking in one of his produc- 
tions of opular infatuations ; he 
ſays, “ nations like armies have 


eyer been governed by watch wor ds, 


given out by their lea ders, for the 
uſe of the day: CHURCH AND. 
STATE, LIBERTY AND PROPERTY, 
TRADE ANU NAYIGATION, have 
all had their turns in England, 
without having any. N mean - 


ing attached to them, by thoſe 
who bawled the 7 ” Had 
Mr. Jenyus; lived during a late 


period, another watch word might 
have 1 added to his liſt; but 1 


will not do the creators ot ſuch 
terms, the injuſtice to ſay, that 
they attach =o meaning to them; the 
language of the ſchool is perfect] 
intelligible, its effects have been ſeen, 
heard, felt, and underſtood. 
TEWISH CASUISTRY, a cu- 
rious inſtance of, worthy 
recording, and which, gentlemen 
of the law will do well to remem- 
ber; obſerving, that nothing in 
the preſent article is intended to 
counteract or remove the ſalutary 
leſſons of Mr. Cumberland's affect- 
ing, impreſlive, and well - timed 
drama, equally creditable to its 


author, and the times which en- 


couraged it. 

On a late trial at the Kin gſton 
aſſizes, previous to che e 
of a Jewiſh evidence, a book was 
produced, for the purpoſe of ſwear- 
ing him, which the cryer called a 
Hebrew bible, and the witneſs 
agreed with him in opinion, ey evInc- 
ing at the ſame time, à more than 
common hurry to 9 5 But 
a barriſter, whoj e f. would 


have been Hatly cor ifs ty 


| word of God, maliy 


| Re” y loſt his firninels, a 


the depoſition of our Iſraclite, 
who was not without guile, dites- 
vered in one of his rapid eccentrit 
glances, a worthy acquaintance inn 
the court, Who was a mafter 
languages, to whom he Uefired f 
book in queſtion might be ſhewn 
The learned pentlernati | inſtatiel ; 
pronounced it to be rio mor 
than a Hebrew prayer book, ot 
which, not conſiderin it 28 tHe 
fes have” 
not ſcrupled to give à falfe teſtiths- 
ny. A pauſe enſued, till à hd | 
bible, in the original Ke fe of 
the patriarchs could be procl 4 


on which oür Ciba, ſon” # 


Jacob refuſed to take his dat. 
I have ſeen or read of a circtifh= 
ance ſomewhat ſimilar, 1 in ts 
caſe of a North Briton, who Was 
on the point of ſveating on UR 
evangeliſts, and in the cuſtomary 
way, to the tr uth of a deeliration; 
which leveral of tlie dye 
Pe oh knew was unfoutided. 
e 8 vas tir and 


© \ I? 


SO 
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an oath, antiently prackſſed in t 
Highlands, attended with Circüni- 
dl . calculated to cen wee 


4g 25 


or criminal mental 1 178 ef 
but | the exact ,articufars' of HH 
I forget, del that extending the 
impreflive arm towards 18 6 
was part of the ceremony. 
Juired. When this mode of 115 Re 
ig was mentioned to the evidence, 
inſta ntly lowered" his 18 Fl | 
ted. "agaih Piz ea % 


comply, 


Great Britain. e ee 
The proceedings in this cauſe, 
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comply, he ſuddenly ruſhed forth, 


muttering with a ſingular mixture 


of Jeſuiſtic duplicity, and belief of 


revelation, but in phraſe and dialect, 
which I find myſelf unable to imi- 
tate; I have no objection to help 
a friend, by repeating a few words, 


with the book in my hand; but I 
will not damn my ſoul for the beſt 


man in the land. 

T ONES, SIR WILLIAM, a 
'} conſtitutional lawyer, a man 
of taſte, an Eaſt India judge, an 
antiquarian, a linguiſt, and a poet. 
Certain peculiarities in the attach- 
ments, ſtudies, purſuits, and deſti- 
nation of this eminent character, 


induced me to grace my collection 
with his name: he was, at the 


fame time, a member and warm 
fupporter of a ſociety, which has 
had t 


the honour to be abuſed by 


Mr. Edmund Burke, and is ſup- 
poſed to be inimical to the preſent 
r ee and other public 
yſtems of carrying on the buſineſs 
of government, the melioration of 


which it profeſſed to purſue by 


legal means; yet this did not pre- 
vent his being the perſonal favorite 


of his ſovereign. He was author 
of the famous dialogue between a 
gentleman and a farmer, the diſ- 
gg, fl which in Wales, involv- 
ed a Reverend Dean in obloquy 
and perſecution; while the writer 
of the obnoxious production, was 
appointed to a poſt « of honour and 
confidence in Bengal, and ſent to 
adminiſter juſtice in a kingdom 
more populous and extenfive than 


which excited general warmth, and 
expectation, were marked in the 
firſt inſtance, by the proſecution 
being refuſed to be undertaken by 


- 
* C 


the Attorney and Solicitor-Gene. 


ral; by the ſpirit and tendency of 


the publication in queſtion ; by its 


not being written by the defendant, 


but an eminent judge; and by its 
exciting a degree of altercation 


between Mr. Erſkine, and the 


preſent Chief Juſtice of the King's. 
Bench, and afterwards with Mr. 
Juſtice Buller, who felt himſelf 
obliged to tell the Honourable 


Barriſter, that if he would not 
fit down, while the jury were 


delivering their verdict, (in which 


the advocate thought the Jodge 
broke in on their function) 

ſhould be Bbliged to interpoſe in 
ſome other way. Though I can- 


not in every inſtance concur with 


Mr. Erſkine, whoſe imagination 
ſometimes 7707s, at the expence of 


his judgment, I cannot, in this 


caſe he 8 he was clearly 
right. hatever may be his, or 
our opinion, of Sir William Jones's 


Dialogue, the diſtribution of which 


in Wales, was certainly (to give it 
no worſe a name) inexpedient; 


J cannot think any Judge, how- 


ever diſtinguiſhed for rapid acute- 
neſs, authorized in telling a jury, 
who brought in a verdict,” guilty 


of publiſhing only, that it was 


not correct. It was exactly in the 
words of that given in the caſe of 
the King againſt Woodfall, and 
clearly expreſſed, that their oaths 
would not permit them to deny 
the fact of the Dean's having pub- 
liſned, but that they wholly ac- 
uitted him of any evil deſign, or 
ditious purpoſe. eee 
A ſhort peruſal of this trial 
muſt convince any unprejudiced 
man, of the propriety and neceſſity 
of Mr. Fox's harraſſed Bill, which 
in ſpite of its opponents, * 


S 
* 


e F 
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far from ſubverting the power of 
courts of juſtiue, or at all altering 
the law, can only be conſidered as 
a declaratory: act, for explaimng 
thoſe judicial powers, wiſely placed 
by our ; conſtitution in the breaſt 
of a jury, and for a long time 
exerciſed. But from certain late 
deciſions, it was become-neceſfary 
to guard ſo invaluable a right, by 
new fences, and to warn men of 
plain ſenſe and cummon -under- 
ſtanding, againſt the ee. 
mazes and ſubtle obliquities © 
deed RA e ils ts 9g. 243 
I ſee no reaſon. why our Judges 
ſhould feel angry on this occafion, 
I hope and believe, that the majo- 
rity of us, are not diſpoſed to caſt 
unhallowed looks, on the wives 
and property of our neighbours, 
yet Jam of opinion, that an occa- 
ſional repetition of the decalogue, 
will rather tend to ſtrengthen us in 
well- doing; and the pureſt man 
among us, has nao tight to be ſean · 
dalized at the rector's once a week; 
proclaiming in an audible voice, 
and ixreiligible language, Thou ſhalt 
not ſteal; Thou ſhalt not commit 
adulter: n $359 to co, 
Sacrificing in the preſent editian, 
my own opinion; to the well meant 
perſuaſions of friendſhip and af. 
tection, I have not inſerted Sir 
William Jones's Dialogue; but I 
take this opportunity of expreſſing 
my firm conviction of the futility 
of a doctrine, ſcientiſically and 
ſucceſsfully oppoſed by this excel - 
lent lawyer, a doctrine on which 


a ſuperſtructure of fraud and op- 


preſſion has been built; “that the 
Eaſt· India Company are abſolutely 
and bona fide, Lords of the ſoil, 
in the! 20 territories of Great 
ol. I. | | 


| JONES. | " 
the fiery ordealʒ à Bill, which ſo Britain; a right which. infoleatly 


fruits of vidlence, thei 


neſs of integrity: 


ſeized, by a ſociety of merchants 
in Leadenhall- ſtreet, was never 
— to, or aſſumed by the 
ern fanaticiſm of Omar, the tem- 
perate firmneſs of Ali, or the ava- 
ricious cruelty of Aurang ib. 
| Had theſe aſpiring; traders been 
content, with flently enjoying tb 
ir proce 
ings would have paſſed. unnoticed, 


as the common effect of military 


deſpotiſm. But not ſatisfied with 
violating the rights, and poſſeſung 


the rents, they attempt a gro 
impoſition on the — 


of the miſerable natives, by en- 
deavouring to juſtify their conduct 
from immemorial uſage, and the 
law of the land. That ſuck afler- 
tions are perfectly conſonant. to 
the, wiſhes and the intereſt of their 
abettors, 4 will not deny, but that 
a theory fo oppoſite. to truth, and 
fo flatly. contradicted by the hiſtory 
of the country, ſhould. be ſtrenu- 
ouſly ſupported. by able, and in 
other cafes hogeſt men, I can only 
account for, by referring the para- 
dox, ta the overwhelming. mflu, 
ence. of 'BENGAL',, ARGUMENTS, 
which in ſo many late (inſtances 
have proved equally fatal, to the 
exertions of intellect, and the firm. 


o 


- 


The qdiſeuſſion of a queſtion, 
which can only be determined by 
a minute examination of the reli- 
gion, cuſtoms, and laws of the 
antient Hindas, or the code of 
their Mogul conquerors, has fallen 
into proper hauds, and it is hono- 
rable to the diſor iminating ſpirit 
of the age, which placed him in a 
poſt for which he was ſo admira- 
bly calculated, that this ſubject has 
exerciſed the acute inveſtigation f 
K k 188 ; Sir 
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Sir William Jones, who to an ex- 
tenſive acquaintance with oriental 
antiquities and language, added 
unwearied induſtry a lively 
Iimagination.——Alas! too early 
for Ria friends and his country, 
arreſted by the hand of death! 
„ Vixit ſatis fame ſuæ, ſed non 
patriæ et amicis” may be applied 
to this excellent and highly en- 
dowed man, without flattery. 


It would neither be conſiſtent 


with the deſign of this work, nor 
very entertaining to my readers, 
were I to enter into a long and 
fatiguing enumeration of the pet 
and ſubordinate tyrannies, whict 
under various titles, have for ages 
been the ſcourge of the Eaſt; it 
is ſufficient for my purpoſe, and 
deciſive in favor of the much in- 
jured landholders of a devoted 
country, which has alternately 
been the prey, and ultimately 
oved the ruin of its conquerors, 
it is ſufficient to obſerve, what Sir 
William clearly proves, that at all 
times previous to, and after every 
revolution which has taken place 
on the continent of India, lands, 
rents and goods, have been regu- 
larly and invariably conſidered as 


alienable and inheritable property. 


Indeed ſo properly and ſo hu- 
manely do their laws depart from 
the cuſtoms of Europe, that eſcheats 
do not fall to the crown, but are 
applied to a fund for the relief of 
the poor. Another fingular and 
remarkably illuſtrative particular, 
alſo proves the ſtrong and indi- 
viſable connection between the 


landholder and his ground. If a 


man dig a well in his vwn field, and 
any pefſon periſh by falling into 
it, the owner incurs neither — 
or puniſhment; but if the ſame 


accident takes place, by his digging 


a well in the field of another, it is 
ovided by a particular law, that 
ſhall pay the price of blood. 
Freedom, 0 dharif, who 
was a patriot as well as a legiſlator, 


and a particular favorite with that 
conqueror, from whom the impe. 


rial houſe of Delhi is deſcended, 
“ Freedom, is the civil exiſtence 
and life of man; it firmly eſtab- 
liſnes the rights of property, and 


enables him to give, to ſell, or 


we, rm it to his heirs, with an 
abſolute right of ownerſhip, and 


free power of alienation.“ The 


Koran alſo, that religious code 
ſo ſcrupulouſly obſerved, and fo 


rigidly enforced by Omar, com- 


prehends real and perſonal effects 


under the term property, which it 


directs after a man's death, ſhall 
be divided in ſpecific ſhares, be- 


_ tween his kindred. Is it poſſible 
to ſuppoſe that doctrines broached 
by the preſent mercantile ſove- 


reigns, would have been ſuffered 


for a moment to be preached ar 
put in practice, in dire violation 


of the expreſs wards of Mahomet. 


If however, under the ſtale pre- 


tence of ſtate policy, the entire 
rents of theſe countries continue 


to be ſeized, no poſſibility re. 


n. ains of palliating robbery 


intereſted mis-ſtatement, no ſub · 
terfuge or pretence is left, but the 


deſpotiſm of avowed violence, and 
the impudence of barefaced fraud. 
5 Stet pro ratione valuntas . 

It is to be hoped,” ſays a 


ſenſible and animated writer, 


whoſe warm feelings ſometimes 


tempt him to the borders of exag · 


geration, ( it is to be hoped, that 
if it is only for our own fakes, we 
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feeling 


a>» a . , , / e tc oma aac | ww mow 


-” ba,” Eee 
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feelings of © twenty-four millions 
of men. A European, who has 
not viſited them, cannot form an 


adequate idea of the cadaverous. 


aſpect of regions, where ſalt and 
rice are the chief ſupport of animal 
life, and two-pence halfpenny a 
day the 
not for God's ſake, of a further 


tax on them, mention not the lux 
uries of a naked Hindoo. He will 
ſhew you his rice bag, his pepper, 
and a ſcanty morſel of his ghee, 


a ſort of butter, made from Buf- 


falo's milk, which an Engliſh beg- 


gar would not come within the 


ſmell of; theſe with a little ſalt, 
are all he gets, for undergoing the 
puniſhment of exiſtence in a coun- 
try, where his happineſs is per- 
fectly out of the queſtion, when 
it comes at all in competition with 


the intereſt of his maſters, ten 


thouſand miles off, or the ſilken 
ſlumbers of their repreſentative; 
a country where the purpoſes of 
revenue are omnipotent and para- 


pay of a workman. Talk 
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vered with bliſters, in conſequence 


of being alternately” and almoſt: 
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conſtantly in the water, or expoſed 
to the ſcorching ground; holdi 
forth in their hands ſome coarfe 
rice and a little pepper, they ex- 
claimed, this is al we have in 
return.“ ne #21 wen. 1 58 Fiat . 5 


? 


 GUSTUS,; Archduke of Auf- 
tria, and Emperor of Germany, 
one of the few ſovereigns who ap- 
pears to have made his duty his 
chief pleaſure, and the welfare of 
his people the great object of his 
life; adapting his conduct to the 


calls of an enlightened and im- 


proving age, reformation of abuſe 
was the laudable purpoſe he ever 


had in view; yet it is to be la- 


mented, that, in the execution of 
ſome of his favorite meaſures, he 
at times defeated the end, by ad- 


hering too rigorouſiy to certain 


mount to all others, where the 


ſword is the ſceptre, and govern- 


ment only an exciſe office. 


My repreſentations of the ex- 


treme wretchedneſs of the majority 
of the natives in our Aſiatic domi- 
nions, have been remarked and 


cenſured by a late writer. The 


following obſervations of an im- 
partial eye-witneſs and a' ſenſible 
traveller, in forme meaſure corro- 
borate my aſſertions. " In the 
courſe of my journey, I ſpoke, by 
means of my interpreter, to ſeveral 
of the Riuts who were repoſing 
themſelves, in the heat of the day, 


means, that he was occaſionallß 
irritated into malignancy, by ill 
timed oppofition, and that, in 

other inſtances, he did not ſuffi- 
ciently conſult the local attach- 
ments and religious opinions of 
his ſubjects. But good intentions, 
if they cannot, like charity, con- 
ceal, may in ſome degree exeuſe a 
multitude of faults, and the man 
who quitted; for æ time, the pomp 


and ſplendor of a throne, and the 


ſeducing maſk of royalty, to con- 
verſe with his fellow creatures on 
a footing of equality, to feel and 
experience the elbow and buſtle f 
common life, to hear the unbiaſſed 

claſhing opinions of mankind, 
muſt have been different from 


under a ſhady grove, where I haſt- moſt monarchs, and many men- 


ed. They recounted their fatigues 


and their misfortunes ; they point- 
ed to the ſoles of their feet, co- 


Time is precious, abſtain from 
compliment, let me know the 


K k 2 


truth, 'tis that only 1 ſeek; ſpeak 


with 
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not 


egre Fe. aud perverſely miſta- 
— 1 A proof of the moderation 


| bo which he bore what would 
have bren denominated a. ſevere . 


repartee from an equal, may be 


ſeen in the article allotted to the 


late Mr. Howard. 


Joſeph the Second was the ſan. 
of that Maria Tereſa, in whoſe 


— A. hiſtorians have been 


ae laviſh, though, after mi- 
— urveying her actions, and 


allowing her the merit of a warm 


tures of her character. 


difficulty, danger, and diſtreſs, her 


ſon Joſeph, only three months old, 
was iel in the arms of his 
mother to the States of Hungary; 
and it may, perhaps, be thought 
not unworthy of remark, that the 
ſame royal infant, whoſe ſilent 


eloquence pleaded ſo effectually i in 


behalf of his mother with the 
German Palatines, ſhould, in a few. 
years, rouze a ſpirit of diſcontent, 


almoſt amounting to rebellion, in 


the ſame. ſubjects; nor is it leſs 


extraordinary, that the child of a 
zealous and rigid catholic, a ſtrict 
obſerver and enforcer of the moſt 
minute ceremony, faſt, or genu- 


e. ſhould attempt to en 


Joskpll THE 


with freedom, I love it; diſguiſe 

my wiſh: is to gather in- 
formation 3 was the. common lau- 
guage. of: the ſubject of this article, | 
who, While he thus ſubmitted to 
correction, and in a manner in- 
vited reproof, thaygh he might 
occaſionally err, could never be 


or forcing 


abroad in the vorld it u 1 be 
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the pillars of the holy een and 
— a ſevere: eee. a: the. 
During the hal of. — 
this Emperor appears to have been 
at war with the prejudices, in fa- 
vour of the real intereſts of his 
ſubjects: Whilſt his keen eye was 
minutely exploring national griev- 
ances, in every department of go- 
vernment, and whilſt he was en- 
deavouringy amidſt a - thouſand 
dithculties, to render the Auſtrian 
Netherlands -a great - commercial 
mart, and giving audience to the 
meaneſt individual of his realm; 


the affections of à conſiderable 
number of his ſubjects were eſ- 


tranged, by a haſty, but healthy 
regulation in the mode of interring 


their dead, in which, with too 
attachment to her children, aud b 


an exceſſive fondneſs for her huſ-. 
band, not unfrequent in devout. 
females; religious bigotry, and 

litical ingratitude, appear to 
. been the moſt prominent fea - 
In the 
year 1741, 4 year to Maria of 


much of the philoſopher, but too 


little of the man, he betrayed a 


total diſregard to the finer feelings, 
and minute decorum af poliſhed 
life : Too fond of the right to 
ue the expedient, ſeems to 

ve been his iling. 20} 9015 

By diſſolving the monaſtic or- 
ders, and ing the papal 
juriſdiction in his dominions, he 
. himſelf a practical ſtateſ- 
; removing ſo cumberſome a 
weight, which ſuppreſſed or turned 


into unnatural channels, the firſt 


law of nature, buried worth, ener- 
gy, and talents, in barren ground, 
aud drained bis people of an im- 
menſe annual ſum, rank him with 
the beſt friends of his country and 
mankind; but in bringing back, 
into ſociety numbers of 
individuals, incapacitated by the 
indolent habits of contemplative 
devotion, by diſeaſe of body or of 
mind, from ſu themſelves 


eared, 
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bann that e ee 


to age, rank, or education, or ſuf- 


ficient diſtinction made between the 
ſturdy mendicant, who preferred 
eaſe to labour, impoſing on others 
to exerting himſelf; and the pious 
matron, or debilitated veteran, 
who, broken down by ſorrow or 


misfortune, were humbly ſeeking 


their God, in the ſequeſtered 
ſhades of a geen and contri- 
tion. 

Dave 2 former campaign, 
ſome of his beſt - concerted plans 
had been counteracted, by the 
enemy procuring intelligence; an 
edict, almaſt inquiſitorial, was at- 
ter wards iſſued, in which it was 


declared, that no letter ſnould paſs 


from any individual in his army, 
without minute official inſpection, 


a proceeding which diſguſted: his 


beſt officers, and alienated the af - 
fections of an army enthuſiaſtically 


attached to his family. An En- 


gliſhman need not lock from home 
for proofs of peculation ia agents 
and contractors; the evil has been 


often and ſeriouſly felt; but our 


Imperial Reformer forgot for a 
moment, that to theſe mercileſs 
defaulters an army looks up for its 
very exiſtence; till in conſequence 
of ſome diſguſt; produced by his 


rigorouſly inforeing a new regula- 


tion in the articles of forage, bread 
and bacon, an important expedi- 
tion was fruſtrated by impending 
famine, artificially . by 
irritated ſelfiſhneſs. 


Such, after a reign commencing 


with fo much promiſe, was the 


fate of a reforming ſovereign, who 
appears to have had the aggran- 
dizement, population, and welfare 
of his ſubjects next his heart; yet, 
though he fo — tailed, and at 


their ſubjects; a neſt o 


laſt is ſaid to have died of a broken 


heart, let us not forget the power, 
magnitude, and influence of the 
enemies he had to contend with; 
a worthleſs herd of court ſyco- 
phants, the bane of pus and 

eccleſiaſtic 
hornets, armed with ſtings, noiſy, 
loud, and vigilant in defence ot 
their invaded - privileges, income, 


and immunities, deeply intrenched 
in the ſtrong holds of religious bi- 


gotry and antient prejudice; with 
about one in a thouſand of his 
own ſubjects on his fide, I mean 
the rational and diſintereſted Per- 

tion of mankind. 
To thoſe who are ietwolvid to 
long and complicated teftamentary 
— I recommend a pe- 
of the following laconic will 

of Joſeph the Second. 
L recommend my foul to God, 
my money to the States, my do- 


minions to Leopold my ſucceſſor ; 


and as to maſſes and alms, to be 
ſaid or done after my deceaſe, I 
will endeavour to acquit myſelf of 
that duty while I am alive.” © 

Certain late hiſtorical traits may 


ſeem inconſiſtent with the | favora- 


ble picture I have drawn of this 
monarch ; they only prove, that. 


like you. and . and all of us, he 


was a mortal, that ſingular com- 
pound of virtue and imperfection, 
ſtrength and weakneſs, When we 
confider the ſituation and times in 
which he aſcended the throne, we 
may make ſome allowance for the 
enthuſiaſm of a young, but well. 
deſigning theoriſt, chagrined at 
being difappointed by- the invete- 
rate prejudices of his ſubjects; it 
is not often we ſhall have to la- 
ment, in kings, hir ſpecies of zeal. 

I cannot think ill of a fovereign, 


ho 
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254 | 
who, on being applied to by the 
inhabitants of a city (I think Bu- 
da) for leave to erect a ſtatue to 
his memory, during his life, an- 
ſwered them in the following 
words. | 


« When I ſhall have eradicated, 


thoſe prejudices, which oppoſe the 
progreſs of reaſon; when my 
courts of juſtice are conducted 
with equity and good order; when 


- Inftru&ion has pervaded the great 


body of, my people; when the man- 
ners of the Clergy, as well as their 


doftrines, are more conformable to the 


precepts of Chrift ; when population, 


agriculture, induſtry, and manu- 


factures, ſhall have produced a 
ready, ſafe, and free circulation of 


real wealth, through the Provinces . 


of this vaſt Empire; as an humble, 


dut only a partial inſtrument, of 


ſuch deſirable events, perhaps, I 
may deſerve a ſtatue; but gentle- 
men, ſuch an honour, is by no 
means due to me; becauſe you 


imagine, I have been the cauſe of 


your — the price of your 


wines, and raiſing the rents of your 


houſes.” 

IPPIS, ANDREW, an emi- 
nent diſſenting miniſter, and 
principal conductor of a new 
edition of the Biographia Britan- 
nica, who after a long and exem- 
plary 3 of Chriſtian duty, 
academic inſtruction, and impor- 
tant literary labour, has been 
called, fince my former publication, 
to enjoy the rewards of a well-ſpent 

life. | 
I have been accuſed of vanity, 
in aſſuming the merit of having 
retained the doctor at the biogra- 
phic helm, which he meditated 


I was vain, 


_ quitting ; yet my +, N was 
well founded, and 1 


- 


proviſion for notor ion 


EIpplIS. 


the vanity of an anonymous writer 
is confined to rather a narrow circle. 
I ſuggeſted to him, that his-pro- 
poſed ſeceſſion, was haſtened by 
the criticiſms and fſtrifture<, to 


which that oftenſible ſituation ex- 


poſed him; I added, that ** cen-. 
fure was a tax which every man- 
paid to the public for being 
eminent. Whatever - were his 
inducements, he was happily pre- 
vailed on, ſtill, to — — 
this great national work; a ſacred 
depoſit of the piety, the patriotiſm, 
and abilities of ages; which 
J hope, and indeed believe will 
fall into able and honeſt hands. If 


T may be permitted to hint a cau- 
tion on t ſubject, it ſhould be 


againſt diffuſeneſs, amplification, 
and too indiſcriminate an admiſſion 
of names, not entitled to ſuch 
diſtinction; a circumſtance, which 
without adding intereſt or enter- 
tainment to the work, will unmer⸗ 


cifully augment its bulk and 


expence. e %% n 
J have remarked the tendency 
of Dr. Kippis, as well as Dr. 
Campbell, to panegyric; and in- 
ſiſted, that the beſtowing cenſure 
was an important branch of the 
biographic department; for, 


however delightful it may be te 


hand down to poſterity, the names 
of good men, as ornaments of 
human nature, and public bleſ-— 
ſings; yet there ſnould be ſome 
the plagues and curſes. of their 
ſpecies. This though a leſs pleaſing, 
is a neceſſary taſk ; it may be ſome 
reſtraint on a haughty, eccleſiaſtic, 
or bad miniſter, in the fullneſs of 
power, to recollect, that a time 

would come, when their oppreſ- 

ſions and enormities might be de- 
lineated 


| KNEVET: 


* fear, and render 
objects of everlaſting deteſtation.” 


he wreath of fame, which 


with other good motives, impels 
the martyr to ſuffer, the hero to 
fight, and the patriot to die, can- 
not be diſtributed with too cauti- 
— band; it is equally tarnifhed 
and miſplaced by endeavouring to 
deck the” trappings 'of dignified 
villany, or by laviſhing it on the 
idols of ſplendid imbecility, how- 
ever remarkable for goodneſs of 
heart, or attached to us by friend- 


ſnip, and n in  Fel1ious 


opinions. 


If we beſiowSn the undeſering i 
or depraved, thoſe rewards which 


genius and virtue only ought to 


enjoy, we deſtroy-one' great incite- 
ment to the energies of virtue, and 


the exertions'sf intellec. 
Under whatever auſpices, or 


ſhall be hereafter” conducted, I 
cannot agree that the editors are 
under any obligation, exactly to 
tread in the ſteps of their predeceſ 
ſors. The natural tendency of Dr. 


Campbell, was to think well of 
mankind; good himfelf, he ſaw 
not, or excuſed the obliquities of 


others; if he had a fault as a 
writer, it was prolixity. In 


the future volumes, but more par- | 


ticularly in future editions, the 
pruning knife ſhould be exerciſed 
with liberal diſcretion; obſolete 
and unintereſting articles ſhould be 
rejected, the luxuriancy of un- 
merited panegyric moderated, and 


a due proportion of cenſure infuſed, | 


In juſtice to the literary integri- 
ty of a worthy and venerable man, 
whoſe good wiſhes and advice, on 


the ſubject of this collection, com- 
penſate my humble labours, far 
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beyond the guineas or bank notes 
of a bookſeller; I think it my 
duty to ſay, that I have inveſtiga» 


ted minutely, a charge of venality, 


raiſed againſt Dr. Kippis, with 
reſpe& to Lord Clive's article in 
the Biographia, and mah lee 
( da. at all giving it credit) in 
my laſt e F have diſcovered 
the propagator of this unfoun 


_ aſperhon, to be a worthleſs charac- 


ter, ſtupified by intemperance, and 
blaſted by diſhoneſty, and that the 
whole originated from a union of 


miſconc * jon, falſehood and ma- 


lignity. The hundred pound bank 
note, proves to have been a cot- 
rection ſent to the doctor whilſt 
the article was in the preſs. The 

cireumſtance may however teach a 


uſeful leſſon to thoſe writers, who, 
dender of a friend's reputation, 

by - induſtriouſly ſuppreſs without ne- 
whatever hands © the Biegraphia 


tice, every vague report to his 
. ; Which ſtarting up 
at ſome future period, unpropitious 


to detection, and unanſwered, be- 


cauſe never inveſtigated, too often 
obtains belief. How much wiſer 


to purſue calumny to its dak 


receſſes, drag it forth to public ĩg- 

veſtigation, and defy , 

© proving it unfounded _ 
NEVET, SIR EDMUND, 
a Norfolk Knight, in the 


reign of —_ the Eighth, who, 


for ſtriking 'a ſervant of the Earl 
of Surrey, in the tennis-court, 
within the King's houſe at Green⸗ 


wich, was tried in the great hall 


of tlie palace, before the com of 
roller and other officers of 


houſhold, found guilty, and 725 


tenced to loſe his right hand; the 
preparations for which, as related | 
by an old Engliſh writer, were 
calculated, I ſufpect, rather for the 


purpoſe 


236 
rpoſe of "inſpiring terror, than 
9 5 any ns of par 
puniſhment, as Henry, when lu 
and avarice were out of the queſ- 
tion, was ſometimes furprized into 
greatneſs of mind. © 
The ſerjeant chirurgion was 


called, with the inſtrument apper- 


taining to his office; the ſerjeant of 
the wood-yard, with the mallet 


and block whereon the hand ſhould 


lie; the king's maſter cook with 
the knife; the ſerjeant of the larder 
to ſet the knife right on the joint; 
the ſerjeant farrier with his ſearing 
yrons, to ſeare the veines; the 
ſerjeant of the poultry with a 
cocke, which cocke ſhould have 
his head ſmitten off with the ſame 
knife; the yeomen of the chantry, 
with the ſeare clothes; the yeomen 
of the ſcullery, with-a pan of fire 
to heat the yrons, a chafer of 
water to cool the ends of them, 
and two fourmes for. officers to ſet 


their ſtuff on; the ſerjeant of the 
ſeller with wine, ale, and beer; 


the yeoman of the ewry, with 
baſon, ewTre, and Regs Thus 
every man in his office ready, 
there was called forth Sir William 
Hckering, Knight Marſhal, to 
bring in the faid Knevet, who 
humbly ſubmitted himſelf to the 
King's mercy, but deſired that the 
king, of his benigne grace wou'd 
. him of his right hand, and 
take the left; for, (quoth he) if 
my right hand be ſpared, I may 
hereafter do good ſervice to his 
grace.” a N 
formed, who, conſidering the gen- 
tle heart of Sir Edmund, and his 
good report, granted him a free 
pardon. "E001 | 


this requeſt the king was in- 


XNox. 


Kor, JOHN, a zealous and 
f perſecuting reformer of Scot 
land, a man of violence, ſpoken 
of by Dr. Johnſon in terms pecu- 
liarly bitter and coarſe, perhaps 


not worſe than he deſerved, for 


however ſalutary reform may be, 
or however inveterate and corrupt 
the tocleſiaſtic eftabliſhments of that 
day, nothing can excuſe the exaſ. 
perated and barbarous ſpirit by 
which Knox and his aſſociates were 


inſpired. © . 


The doctor is pathetic,” and al. 
moſt eloquent, in kamenting the 
downfa!} of Caledonian epiſcopacy, 
and the exceſſes with which it was 
attended; yet it would be difficult 
for minute enquiry, or anxious 
zeal, to find out, in thoſe days of 


calamity, a more ſhocking in- 


ſtance of cruelty, than was ex- 
hibited in the year 1558, near the 
very ſpot which excited the ortho. 
dox ſympathy of our great moraliſt. 
The Archbiſhop of St. Andrews, 
being informed that one Walter 
Mills, had diſcontinued his atten- 


dance at maſs, ordered the unfor- 
tunate man into his preſence, and 


demanded, if what had been al- 
ledged againſt him was true: Wal- 
ter anſwered, in a reſpectful but 
undaunted manner, That it was 
an ordonanee which he had long 


conſidered as incompatible with 


pure Chriſtianity ; that many paf- 
fages and ceremonies in it, were 
not only unſupported by Holy 
Writ, but l approaching to 
actual idolatry, and mere human 
invention; that he was ſorry to re- 
ft the authority of his ſuperiors, 
but in a matter where his everlaſt- 
ing ſalvation was at ſtake, ſerip- 


ture and conſcience muſt be his 


guides 


1 ah | KYRLL, 
guides, and that he was fully pre- 
pared to abide the conſequences, 
under which he truſted God 
Almighty would ſupport him.” 
« Your zeal,” replied the enraged 


archbiſhop; -5* ſhall 3 
put to the teſt, and he inſtantly 
ordered him to be burnt alive. 
Not ſatisfied with being a ſpectator 
of the execution, this unfeeling 
prelate did not ceaſe reviling the 


proteſtant martyr with 1 | 
e 


language, as long as ſenſe and 
feeling remained, and concluded 
the mercileſs tragedy, by threaten- 
ing an attendant, who evinced 


ſymptoms of compaſſion, with a 


ſi milar fate, | 

YRLL,:JOHN, the celebrat- 
p ed Man of Roſs, a humane 
and public ſpirited character, well 
worthy the imitation of his ſupe- 
riors in rank and fortune; for it 
was not in his power, with an in- 
come of ſive hundred pounds a 


year, to compaſs the various bene - 


volent undertakings aſcribed to 
him; it muſt therefore be under- 
ſtood, that, by the influence of 
example and ſolicitation, as well as 
his own, contribution, he effected 
theſe charitable purpoſes. 


week, where perſonal worth, and 
humble merit, were more attended 
to, than dignity or fortune, and, 
after the ſervants had dined, what 
remained was always diſtributed to 
the poor. Neither made difhes or 
wine ever appeared at table; his 
expences for gratifying himſelf 


were trifling, which enabled him 


to lay by for the needy a greater 
proportion of his income than moſt 
men have the inclination or ſelf. 
denial to give up: and during the 
winter, while the majority of rich 
' Vor. I. | 


* 
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people crowd to London, From 
dreary proſpects and clouded ſkies, 
he fulfilled, ' what is rare in the 
preſent day, the uſeful and honor- 
able duties of a country gentleman, 
diffuſing food, fuel, raiment, and 
medical attendance, among the ſick, 
the indigent, and the ol. 
One part of his conduct deſerves 
to be noticed by thaſe who have 
ability and inclination to diſpenſe 
the gifts of mercy. He expected 
every one who applied for relief 7 
do ſomething, às far as was conſiſtent 
with age and health, for he rightly 
conſidered it as a diſcouragement 
to, and a tax upon, diligence and 
induſtry, to ſupport any but the 
aged and infirm, in indolence and 
inactivity. A conſtant reſource of 
elemoſynary employment was 
therefore regularly provided, ſuch 
as gathering ſtones, 3 


cleaving wood, tranſplanting youn 


trees into hedge-rows, and other 
taſks, adapted to the ſtrength and 
abilities of his various ſupplicants. 
Never to give money would, I chink 
be a good rule, as it is too often 
ſpent in ſpirituous liquors, Which 


 intoxicate and inflame, without 
ü Atffording either ſtrength or nouriſn. 
He gave two public dinners in a eee 


ment to the drinkert 
It is to be ö that man- 
aging the parochial poor is not 
— general — With more 
attention to economy,” good po- 
licy, and comfort. The poor- 
rate, that heavy and increaſing 
tax, is often miſapplied by the art- 
ful and ſelfiſh cabals of overſeers 
and churchwardens, who convert 
the furniſhing - work-houſes: with 


neceſſaries, into à lucrative and 


fraudulent traffici Gentlemen think 
attending to this ſubject beneath 
their notice, as it would ſometimes 

1 | break 
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break in on the fox- chace, or the 
pleaſures of the table, till they are 
alarmed by finding their tenants 
impoveriſhed, and the poor op- 
preſſed. I know two pariſhes 
where the people of property could 
not be ſtimu to exert them. 
ſelves in this buſiueſs, till they had 
ſuffered heavily ; but they already 
find the advantage. oo 
\ Thoſe who mean to be active in 
this buſineſs muſt expect the fate of 
all reformers, the malignancy of 
diſappointed ſelfiſhneſs and the de- 


famatory abuſe of low people; but 


beſides doing their duty, they will 
reap benefits ſufficient to compen- 
ſate for theſe evils; in the two in- 
ſtances I have mentioned, the poor- 


rates in three years have fallen one 
third, and the poor are maintained 
in cleanlineſs and comfort, to 


wvhich they had long been 


ſtrangers. HMC | 
The principal points attended 


to by theſe correctors of petty fraud 
are, that every article for the uſe 
of the poor, ſhall be furniſhed by 
that perſon who ſends in the cheap- 
eſt offer, in whatever place or 
pariſh he reſides, in a ſealed letter, 


ona 8 day, ſubject to the 
i 


inſpection of proper perſons, who 
are to ſee that the commodity be 
good and wholſome; a large poor- 
houſe muſt alſo be erected, or their 
preſent one enlarged, ſo as to be 
capable of containing all that be- 
come chargeable; for though much 
may be ſaid in favour of occaſion- 


ally relieving meritorious indi- 


gence, which, with a little aſſiſt- 
ance, is ſometimes able to ſupport 
itſelf; yet it has been found abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, in a commercial 
country, to encourage, and by-all 


. poſhble methods, to ſtimulate the 


for univerſally eſtabliſhing 
clubs, and for rendering that a 


lower orders to induſtrious. and 


| —_ habits; while we ſoothe and 
aſſi 


age and misfortune,” we muſt 
not pretend to ſhelter/thoughtleſs- 
neſs, vicious extravagance, and 
profligacy from the puniſnment 
they deſerve. On this harſh, but 
neceſſary principle, no pariſn re- 
lief muſt be given out of the houſe; 
and a uniform muſt alſo be worn. 
Luaſtly, a manufactory ſhould be 
eſtabliſned, in which the maſter is 


allowed ſome proportionate in- 


tereſt, and the 


poor ſome trifling 
reward. Ten 


per cent. ſhould alſo 


be offered to thoſe who furniſh 


«x 2 


the ſame roof. In all public work 


on roads, or in harveſt«time, the 


pariſhioners, or, if they neglect it, 
others are to be authorized to 
agree with the eee officers for 
the labour of ſuch as they may 
chuſe, at a reduced price. 

By theſe, and other methods, a 
growing evil, though it cannot be 


entirely removed, has been dimi- 


niſhed; and pariſh-houſes, inſtead 
of proving what they too often 
are, loathſome ſeminaries of indo- 


lence, proſtitution, and theft, are 


converted into ſchools of ſobriety, 
induſtry, and ingenuity, in which 


a rifing generation of uſeful well - 


educated domeſtics, and induſtrious | 


-handicraftſmen are reared.  _ _ 


I hear with pleaſure, that a plan 
pariſn- 


N 2 obligation which at pre- 
ſent is done voluntarily in many 
towns, has occupied the ſerious at- 
tention of government. 


1 take this opportunity of men- 
a A dommng, 


/ 


tioning, ' with difapprobation, 7 
mode of ſupplying the poor with 
medical attendance, now generally 
adopted in moſt country pariſhes 
of the Kingdom. Fhe candidate 
who will undertake it at the cheap- 


eſt rate is, in every inſtance, pre- 


ferred, without at all adverting to 
age, ability, or experience. And 
as it is now. become the cuſtom on 
moſt great eſtates, for tenants to 
pay the poor, rate; our artificers, 
labourers, peafants, and mechanics, 
are left in ſickneſs and old age, to 
the unfeeling tempers of ſtewards, 
bailiffs, and farmers. | 

In the courſe of my pedeſtrian 


_ excurſions in the country, I have 


often narrowly eſcaped being rode 


over by young men, who ſurprized 
me, by the — of their en- 
quiries, and the fury of their pace; 
yet, through the dirt of the road, 
and the foam of the horſe, I 
could diſcover a faſhionable dreſs, 


and poliſhed manners, On atk- 


ing at the next cottage, I was told 
that it was now Eaſter, that the 
perſons I met were young doctors 
riding after pariſhes, racing and 
galloping acroſs the country in 
various directions, to ſecure ſup- 
port from different veſtries. Thus 
the work houſe, that laſt retreat of 
age and infirmitv, too often be- 
comes à ſcene of experiment to 
young men, ardent for practice, 
and brimfull of theories from the 
ecturer, and diſſecting- room. It 
is natural to expect, that their be- 
haviour will too often exhibit much 
of hurry, and little of feeling, 
which is generally the caſe, where 
a man is tempted, by poverty or by 
avarice, to undertake a great deal 
of work for very little money. 
From what has been ſaid of Mr. 


*KYRLL. © 


n, a 


try who' bailed him. 


259 
Kyrll (whom J have been tempted 
by my ſubje& to wander from, ) 
few will ſuppoſe that dreſs an 
amuſement conſumed much 


his time, attention, or money. 


His appearance was remarkably 
plain and homely; and on'ajour- 
ney. he once made into Oxford- 
fhire, without a ſervant, he was 
apprehended at Benſon, in that 
county, on ſuſpicion” of being a 
highwayman. The juſtice, better 
acquainted: with the penal ſtatutes 
than with Pope's en . would 
certainly have committed our Man 
of Roſs to priſon, had he not ſent 
to ſome of the neighbouring gen- 
He was for many years a bleſ- 
ſing to the town of Roſs and its 
neighbourhood, an aſſiſter of young 
tradeſmen on their firſt commenc- 
ing buſineſs, an aſſiduous healer of 
diſcord and contention; a friend to 
the fatherleſs and widow, and died 
at the age of ninety, with that 
calm confidence and ſerene hope 
fach a life enſures, a death which 
we all wiſh for, but few of us have 
a rigti to exyb&){ 94 9-50 HE 


Though reſpected while living, 
and perhaps immortalized inthe 


ſtrains of Pope, he was deficient in 


moſt of the requiſſtes of modern 


fame. He had broken no parent's 
heart, he did not diſſipate his ſub- 
ſtance in the brothel, the club; or 
at Newmarket; he neither com 
poſed or ſung obſcene ſongs, nor 
was it the grand occupation of his 
life to ride horſes to death, and ex. 
terminate foxes, hares and par- 


tridges; in a word, he felt no 


ambition to ſhine in purſuits, at 
which buffoons, gamblers, Nhip- 


pers-in, and fharpers, can at any 


time excel us. 
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Queen of Scotland. 


26 LAMBURNE. 


. AMBURNE, MARGARET, 


Ia native of North Britain, and 


» 


an affectionate. ſervant of Mary, 


This intrepid woman, in the 
keenneſs of reſentment, the warmth 
of zealous attachment, or a con. 


viction that ſhe was performing an 


act of juſtice, a deciſion, which we 
are ſo apt to leave to our feelings 


rather than our reaſon, thought it 


her duty, by murdering Elizabeth, 
to revenge the death of her miſ- 


treſs, as well as that of her huſ- 


band, an attendant on the unhap- 


PY Mary, whoſe untimely end 


broke this faithful domeſtick's 
heart, which appears to have been 
formed of more delicate materials 
than that of his ſtern helpmate. 
In order to execute her purpoſe, 
ſhe | furniſhed herſelf with men's 


cloaths, and inſtruments of de- 


ſtruction, became a frequenter of 
the court, and aſſumed the name 


of Anthony Sparks, pretending to 


have urgent buſineſs, on which to 


petition her Majeſty. Having 


made herſelf acquainted with the 


uſual place and time of the queen's 


in and out goings, ſhe at laſt im- 


agined that a fit opportunity pre- 
ted, and 1n 3 8 Solty 
or the trepidation of guilt, preſſed 
through the croud, but in her ef- 
forts to make way, dropped a piſ- 
tol on the ground, which raiſing 


an alarm, ſhe was ſeized, and 


committed to priſon 
Aſter the ſurprize and terror, 


which ſuch a circumſtance would 


naturally excite had ſubſided, Eli- 
zabeth ordered the offender into 
her preſence, hoping to gather 
ſome knowledge of the motives 
and adviſers of ſo daring an at- 


The queen demanded her name, 
country, and quality. Though 
in this dreſs,” replied the priſoner, 
without one. ſymptom of fear, 
6 I am a woman, my name is 
Margaret Lamburne ; I was ſeveral 
years in the ſervice of Queen 
Mary, whom you unjuſtly put to 
death, and by that iniquitous pro- 
eh you alſo occaſioned the 
loſs of my huſband, who never 
knew a cheerful moment after the 
ſacrifice of his innocent miſtreſs, 


who is now a ſaint in heaven; and 


I felt myſelf obliged, by the moſt 


ſacred of duties, to avenge their 


deaths on you.” , Elizabeth heard 
her with coolneſs and attention, 
and,calmly replied, Since you 
are ſatisfied, that in this hazardous 


_ undertaking you have done no 


more than your duty to your de- 
ceaſed miſtreſs and your huſband, 
what think you is y duty towards 


you?“ J will tell your Majeſ- 


ty, provided you will only ſay, 
whether you put the queſtion as 
a judge, or a queen?“ I put 
the queſtion as a queen.“ Then 
you ought inſtantly to pardon 
me,” replied. this undaunted wo- 
man. But what ſecurity,” ſaid 
Elizabeth, can you give me, 
that you will not at ſome future 


time endeavour to effect your pur- 


poſe? A favour, madam, given 
under ſuch terms, would ceaſe to 
be a favour, by inſiſting on con- 
ditions, you act towards me as a 
judge.“ By the Rood,” exclaim- 
ed the queen, turning to the coun- 
cil then preſent, © for the thirty 
years I have been a queen, I have 

not been thus ſpoken to.” 
Margaret, who from her own 
ſagacity, or the advice of friends, 
was fully aware of the romantic 
| | heroiſm 


EA MAUDPIN; 


heroiſm and magnanimity. of the 
perſonage before whom. ſhe plead- 
ed, had touched the right ſtring. 
Her behaviour, which with moſt 


ſovereigns, would inevitably. have 


conducted her to the gallows, ſe, 
cured a pardgn,. contrary to the 
advice and ręmonſtrances of the 
preſident of he council. A ſafe 
conduct was granted her out of the 
kingdom; ſhe ſhipped herſelf for 
France, and to wy the words of 
an exaſperated enemy of Eliza- 
beth, landed in health and ſpirits, 
notwithſtanding ſhe had failed in 
this glorious enterprize. , 


11 MAUPIN, a French ſinger; 


in the ſeventeenth century, 


one of the numerous inſtances, in 


which a ſtage heroine, fortified by 
public favor, and 3 on 
the magic of a melodious voice, 
defied the laws and inſtitutions of 
a country by which ſhe was ſup- 
ported, and committed, with im- 
punity, crimes, which would have 
doomed a common unaccompliſhed 
deſperado to ignominious death. 

This romantic and indecorous 
adventurer, for I heſitate in calling 


er a female, who dreſt, fought, 


made Jove, and conquered, like a 
man, having been married at an 
early age, fortunately for her huſ- 
band, Monſ. Maupin, quitted him 


a few months after their nuptials, 


for the ſuperior attractions of a 
fencing-maſter, who taught her 
the uſe of the ſmall-ſword, a wea- 
pon which ſhe afterwards handled 
with deſtructive dexterity againſt 
many antagoniſts. 

In an excurſion from Paris to 
Marſeilles, her performance in a 
favorite piece was received with 


_ admiration and the moſt extrava- 


gant applauſe, and, ſtrange to tell, 


- 2ke 


ſhe won the affeftions of a beauti 
fl, young rumen e eee 
a wealtt 


y wecken iy, that. Goh 


prevailed an the infatuated girl to. 


elope with her in the night from 
her father's houſe, and being pur- 
ſued, took refuge in à -convent, 
The rigid diſcipline: and correct 
intercourſe of ſuch a ſociety, dig 
not ſuit the views and temper o 
La Maupin, ſhe was alſo alarme 
by certain. religious doubts a 
ſcruples, ſuggeſted by the fair fu. 
gitive, who began to repent of her 
raſh and unwarrantable conduct, 
in quitting her father's houſe, with - 
all that was decent or reſpectable 
in ſociety, for a female bravc 
whom ſhe dreaded and ſubmitted 
to, rather than loved. 
Interrupted in her deſigns, and 
irritated by eren this thea- 
tric miſcreant ſet fire at midnight 
to. the building which had fo hoſ- 
pitably ſheltered her, and in the 


general confuſion, ſecuring by 


force her unhappy victim, fled to 
a ſequeſtered village, where they 
were concealed for ſeveral weeks ; 
but the country being alarmed by 
ſuch flagrant enormity, a diligent 
ſearch took place, the offender 
was traced to her retreat, and 
ſeized, after a ſtout reſiſtance, in 
which ſhe killed one of the officers 


of juſtice, and dangerouſly wound- 


ed two others. | 3 

The fair but frail Marſeillaiſe 
was reſtored to her afflicted pa- 
rents, and La Maupin, a notorious 
murderer, a ſeducer of innocence, 


and an incendiary, was condemn- 


ed to be burnt alive; but this 
ſyren, whoſe tones enchanted eve- 
ry hearer, while the poiſon of aſps 
was within her lips, had ſecured 
ſuch powerful 1atercedefs, that the 
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262 LA MAUPIN. 


execution of her ſentence was de- 


layed; and J relate, with regret, 


that an abominable and profligate 
woman eſcaped the puniſhiment 


ſhe deſerv een. 

From infamy and fetters ſhe 
hurried to Paris, was received with 
raptures at the opera, but could 


not ſhake off the characteriſtic 


audacity of her former deport- 
ment. In a crouded theatre, con- 
ceiving herſelf affronted by Du- 
menil, a favorite actor, remarka - 
ble for mild temper and inoffenſive 
manners, ſhe ruſhed on the ſtage, 
poured forth a torrent of abuſe 
on the poor man, interrupted the 
entertainment, and caned him in 
the face of the audience. This 
indignity was ſubmitted to without 
a murmur, and baſking in the 
warm ſun-ſhine of public patron- 


age, ſhe exerciſed, for ſeveral 
years, a capricious and infulting 
tyranny over princes, magiſtrates, 


managers, and people. | 

At a ball given by a pfince of 
the blood, in the reign of Louis 
the Fourteenth, La Maupin inſo- 
lently paraded the rooms in men's 
cloaths, and treating a lady of 


diſtinction with indecency, was 


called out, at different times, by 
gentlemen, each of whom 
ſhe ran through the body ; 'yet, 
ſuch was the public infatnation, 
or ſo polluted at that period the 
fountain of juſtice, that this hell- 
hound, whoſe exiſtence was a libel 
on the laws of nature and hyuma- 
nity, again was pardoned ! ! 
Under the impulſe of prevalent 
faſhion, peculiar taſte, vicious ca- 
price, or a combination of appe- 
tite and curioſity, the Elector of 
Bavaria made her propofals, which 
fhe accepted, and for a ſhort time 


ſures 


Bruſſels. 


inſulted the inhabitants of Bruſſels, 

as an appendage to the looſe plea. 
their ſovereign. But the 
reign of a proſtitute, / which can 


only be prolonged by diſcreet ma- 


nagement and gentle conduct, was 
rapidly ſnortened by the eccentri- 
cities of a ferocious virago, who 


ſtripping from infamy the thin 


vet] of exterior decency, ſoon diſ- 
guſted her lover... 55 
Though callous to crime, the 
German Prince ſhrunk from ab. 
furdity, and after the violence of 


paſſion had ſubſided, reſolved to 


diſmiſs a woman fo groffly deficient 
in thoſe indiſpenſible female requi- 
ſites, delicacy, decornm, and ſoſt- 


neſs, which I hear ſo many young 


men, reeling from the ſtews, la- 


ment the want of in zhoſe ſelect | 


circles. 


After debauching the principles, 


impoſing on the underſtandings, 


and defiling the perſons of their 
wretched dupes, ought gentlemen 
to be difappointed in finding them 


bereft of theſe endearing qualities? 


When a midnight ruffian has vio- 


_— 


lated the nocturnal ſecurity of 


their houſes, they might, with 


equal propriety, expect to find in 


their plundered cabinets, a gold 
- repeater or a brilliant diamond. 


The fatiated Elector, with a 


mixture of cruelty and kindneſs, 


ſent La Maupin a purſe of forty 


thouſand livres, by the huſband of 


a new miſtreſs, who informed her, 
that a carriage was at the door, in 
u hich ſhe muſt immediately quit 

The enraged courtezan 

threw the purſe at the meſſengers 

head, abuſed him as a cuckold 

and a ſcoundrel, told him his in- 

fignificance protected him, that 

ſhe would not diſgrace her — 
| ö wit 
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with the blood of ſuch a contempt- 
ible raſcal, and kicked him down 
ſtairs. 3 ; #4 144 | 


The applauſe of a Pariſian circle { 


again ſoothed her chagrin; as old 
age and infirmity came on, ſhe 
quitted the ſtage and aſſociated with 
her forſaken huſband, who, in her 
accumulation of wealth, overlook- 
ed his domeſtic diſgrace. Aﬀter a 


life of impudence, licentiouſneſs, 


and flagitious enormity, this extra- 
ordinary character was comforted 


in her laſt moments by an indul- 


gent prieſt, who, from gratitude 
or conviction, thus replied to cer- 
tain doubts and queſtions, naturally 


ariſing in the breaſt of ſo great a 


ſinner: “ Your peace is made with 
God; and although you have been 


a late labourer in the -vineyard, 


= ſhall ſleep in Abraham's bo- 
om. . 22 3 
ATIMER, a native of Thur- 
caſton, in Leiceſterſhire, and 
Biſhop of Worceſter, in the reign 


of Henry the Eighth, remarkable | 
in which all regard for the forms 


for plainneſs of manners, incor- 
ruptible integrity of heart, and 
intereſting ſimplicity in his ſer- 
mons i BT th Bod 
In theſe affecting diſcourſes, 
admirably calculated for the times 
in which he lived, he attacked, 
without ceremony, the moſt exalt- 
ed ſinners; and is ſaid to have 
poſſeſſed ſo powerful a faculty of 
making his way directly to the 
heart, that a judge, notoriouſly. 
corrupt, once retired, in confuſion 
and diſmay, from a church in- 
which Latimer was preaching ; 
and at another time, a public de- 
faulter, of high rank, moved by 
one of his diſcourſes, made inſtant 
reſtitution to the public. His un- 
bending character, which ſcorned 


£ 
* 


LATIMER. _ 
to make any com 
pure Chriſtianity and Hopiſh idol- 


tions of the bloody Mary, and hne 
was burnt alive at Oxford, in the 


atry, did not eſcape the perſecu- 


-# 


eightieth year of his age, witk 


rupt times, and a /eruel:;fuperiti-. 


tious reign, a model for a Chriſ- 
A ſhort article is aſſigned to this 
n wi ee ar 

e of repeating his addreſs to 
flames, lighted, or ordered to be 
lighted, by the emiſſaries of bell, 
were. curling round their bodies 


and-their Elen limbs: ( Be 


of good comfort, Ridley, our per- 
ſecutors will be diſappointed ; our 
ſufferings will lead all men to en- 

uire into the merits of that cauſe 


for which we ſuffered; and this 


fire will light ſuch a+ candle in 
England, as I truſt, in God's grace, 
will never be extinguiſhed.” ? 


If ever a moment ſhould arrive, 


of our conſtitution ſhall be ſpirited 
off by a fever of toryiſm, ander 


another name; if ever the inſidious 


pupils of Belzebub, Loyola, or 
Rome, with toleration in their 
mouths, but rancour in their 
hearts, ſnall be blazoning forth the 


bloody deeds of anarchiſts, ſophiſt- 


ers, alembics, cauldrons, and all 
the wild traſh of poetry, without 
the inſpiration ; let them be told, 
that if the extravagant and erring 


- ſpirit. of modern e 4 has 
a 


deſtroyed its thouſands, bay, "vn 
bigotry and blind ſuperſtition have 
murdered, cruelly and unfeelingly 
murdered, tens and hundreds of 
thouſands; that the fell monſters, 
in an age ſo enlightened as the pre- 

ent, 
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ſent, are not ſubdued; that they country, if we conſult the map 
ſtalked forth and deſolated the ca- was the readieſt and neareſt road 
pital, during the proteſtant aſſoci- from Galilee to Jeruſalem. The 
ation fires of 1780, and infpired Papiſts may as rationally prove the 
with a ſimilar ſpirit the Birming- Pope's: fupremacy, from the cir- 
ham bigots. ccumſtance of Chriſt's getting into 
A paſſage from one of Latimer's Peter's boat, as the Calviniſts their 
fermons has been aptly eps doctrine of election from our Sas 
a diligent, a learned, but a coarſe viour's going through Samaria-. 
and indecorous aſſailant of the This puts me in mind of Biſhe 
doctrine of a general redemption; Latimer's/ſerman, (preached before 
it proves the pains our honeſt Edward the Sixth. Chriſt eame 
Biſhop took, to bring himſelf to Simon's boat. And why rather 
down to common comprehenſion, to Simon's, than any "other 
on a ſubject, the diſcuſſion of boat? Iwill anſwer by my own 
Which has been the ſubject of experience. I came hither to day 
much unedifying controverſ. from Lambeth in a wherry, and 
Ad he muſt needs go to Samaria, when I was at the waterſide, the 
E iv. 4. is the text conſidered watermen, as the manner is, came 
y the ſenſible ſceptic. And why, about me, and one would have meg 
he aſks, muſt Chriſt of neceſſiy go and another would have me. Nom 
that way? Becauſe there was an will ye aſk me, why I came ig 
ele# ſinner to be ſaved, replies the the boat which I entered, in preſe 
triumpbant advocate for predeſti - rence to the reſt? it was becaule 
nation: That there was a ſinner, it lay next, and more commadious 
continues this ſnrewd writer, is true, for me: and ſo did Simon's an 
and that ſne might be of the leck, be Chriſt, it was nearer to Him, 
I will not deny, but that ſhe could or had a better ſeat in it; à gon 
not be ſaved without Chriſt's going and a. ſufficient natural reaidn;bu 
purpoſely through Samaria, I can- the Papiſts come and make a 
not believe. The true reaſon why tery of it, and pick the ſupremac 
ne muft' needs go through Samaria, of the Biſhop of Rome out ol 
I will venture to explain. That Peter's boat.“ " . 822008 
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